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Over the hills and far away — a cross-country trip linking some 
of Britain's busiest industrial centres and passing through 
some magnificent scenery on its way — this is the Trans-Pen- 
nine route. With the introduction of the fast new Inter-City 
diesel trains, the run is proving immensely popular with local 
residents, with tourists who come for the ride, and with busi- 
nessmen plying between the cities of Liverpool-Manchester- 
Huddersfield-Leeds-Hull. So, too, are the newly improved 
through services between Liverpool, Manchester and New- 
castle. 

What's so special about these new trains? First, the Inter-City 
diesels themselves - fast, quick off the mark at stations: with 
clean spacious interiors where passergers can stretch their 
legs at ease: with ‘Griddle’ buffet cars serving light meals at 
any hour. Second, the fast frequent service across the Pen- 
nines: a comfortable journey through an exciting landscape, 
seen through panorama windows while you relax in armchair 
comfort. Whether on business or pleasure, you'll find the new 
Trans-Pennine Inter-City service is quite an experience. 


HUDDERSFIELD 


PART OF THE NEW LOOKOF TODAY'S =r 


ONDOM MIDLAND - 
MORTH EASTER! 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two times a year in London, England. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


» COUNT-DOWN ? 


| President Kennedy’s firm but unprovocative speech on Berlin 
has given a lead which Americans are ready to support (p. 451). 


. The President is searching for a third course between retreat and 
: nuclear war (p. 438). 


» @ In Britain, the Ministry of Defence seems to be marching on 
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Tunis:: Bourguibism—moderation, friendliness towards France 
and the West, fiery oratory, and skilful bargaining—may be 
one of the casualties of the battle of Bizerta (p. 448). 


Morocco : American bases may seem to be too high a price for 
Moroccan politicians to pay for getting as much aid as all the rest 


of Africa put together (p. 447). 


Angola : 


less secure than ever (p. 444). 


Portugal’s foothold on the west coast of Africa looks - 
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» a third course between the Foreign Office and the Treasury REFUELLING 

; (p. 438). US Aid: The long-term authority for development loans, which 

“ is the heart of this year’s foreign aid Bill in Washington, has sur- & 
> ON THE PAD mounted its first hurdle. But stiffer ones will follow (p. 452). 


Once Britain and the European common market have made up 
their minds about one another, it will be time for launching the 
idea of Atlantic union—a thought that might give cheer to the 


Washington : For the time being the American budget may seem 


to be slipping out of control, but the Treasury’s recent refinancing 
shows that it is solving its problems in managing the debt (p. 454). 


RAL EEN 


;, Commonwealth (p. 435). UK Aid: British economic difficulties have hit plans to give & 
: ®@ The British Government is on the point of announcing its Tanganyika a much needed {£12 million (p. 444). : 
intentions about the common market (p. 439). Rhodesia: White votersin Southern Rhodesia have decided to 3 
: @ The work of the “Eurocrats” who serve the European feed.15 Africans into the colony's pacviquely all-white parliament ¢ 
{ Economic Community is described (p. 449). (P. 440). ‘ 
f ; © But the referendum campaign has injected more bitter racial & 
* BLAST-OFF feeling into Southern Rhodesia (p. 446): x 
j Bizerta: Mr Bourguiba’s precipitation of the clash is to be Space Note: Builders in Chicago—including one British firm— ; 


si 


deplored but, even so, Bizerta is not worth the destruction of 


* the remaining hopes of a peaceful Maghreb friendly to the West 


are tapping one kind of space in which the country’s railway 
capital is unusually rich—the “ air rights over stations and the 
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| busi- ‘The Postmaster General’s medicine has not altogether cured the ‘i 

oer. - SURGERY Post Office’s ills (p. 473). is 

rove : ars en ‘ 

ew. * Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s harsh surgery is not as crude as some have England’s provincial theatre is in a parlous state: an Arts Council i 

« been saying : if the patient can weather the post-operative shocks report explores means of reviving it (p. 457). if 

>r-City : —and if the surgeon can keep his nerve—a good recovery may _—_4_breakthrough in research has brought a vaccine for the com- } 

3: with , be hoped for (p. 431). mon cold nearer—but hopes should not be too high (p. 445). 
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scape, mee uc = e , ae ze ry on $fhontery : oe Tory members’ reception. of the Chaacellor’s measures has not ‘ 

nchair $ executive, and may heal itself in the process (p. 440). been rapturous.; but the party is far from rupture, and its unity 

ie new » The amputation of English teachers’ hopes for a larger pay rise could be strengthened by the crisis (p. 439). 
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might have been more drastic but for. the recent award to their 


. Scottish colleagues (p. 439). 


Labour’s plan for building land purchase has atrophied, and will 
have to be quietly excised (p. 443). 


. TKRERAPY 


Mr Gaitskell’s stay at the Labour Party conference at Blackpool 
could be something of a rest-cure (p. 443). 


The healthy revulsion of the public and the local council is the 
good blown in by the ill wind of Smethwick’s colour-conscious 


- council tenants (p. 444). 
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Merseyside is suffering a congestion of the tunnel, and will need ~ 


to resolve conflicts of prescription to arrive at a cure (p. 458). 


The fevered spending in some (but by no means all) shops just 
prior to the Chancellor’s cuts may give way to lassitude or coma 
in months to come (p. 457). 


MIDWIFERY 


The boom in Britain’s birthrate is the major factor in the break- 
down of official population forecasts (p. 437). 


Detailed contents on page 431 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present. pre- 


eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES 
OF RUBBER 


touch with a Polymer representative in 


one of 43 countries. *Trade 
mark 


Yona 


POLYMER aes 


CORPORATION LIMITED Loma 


SARNIA « CANADA 
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Squirrels have the right idea 
or do they? 


‘You probably thought this advertisement was going 
to draw a neat little parallel between the nut-storing 
efficiency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagnall 
equipment. So did we. Regrettably, the squirrel 
let us down. — ay 
Contrary to what scems to be a common supposi- 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile their 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bury 
it all over the place, one nut at a time, and then 
have to go scratching around whenever they feel 
hungry. .. Never mind; delightful little creatures, 
aren't they ! Even so, and our strong British love of 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be an idea not 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you may 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle” by 
all means—no disillusion there! “Mechanised 
Muscle” gives your handling and storage the high 
efficiency which modern conditions demand. You 
can depend on it. 
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e Lansing Bagnall 


LANSING BAGNALL LIMITED 


REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLAGE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 


BASINGSTOKE. HANTS. ENGLAND. 


15.5 


Telephone: Basingstoke 1010. Telegrams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke. 


And at Bristol; Cardiff; Glasgow. Leeds; London; Solihull; Portsmouth. 
Warrington: Paris; Sydney; Toronto: New York; Cleveland: Dallas, 
Oregon; and Zurich, and represented throughout the world. 


SPACEMAKERS woaorRrtuoD INDUSTRY 


Ay 


MECHANISED 
MUSCLE Regd. 
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S F R FN | A Britain’s greatest new tanker : 
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equipped 


A very comprehensive installation of Weir Power Plant Auxiliaries 
ensures efficient and economical working both at sea and in port, 
while the ship’s fresh water requirements are supplied by two Weir 
Sea Water Distillation Plants. 





This 66,000 ton giant has just been 
completed for Shell Tankers Limited 
by Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Ltd. 


waht ie | Awa G. & J. WEIR LTD., CATHCART, GLASGOW, S.4 
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WHEN YOU WANT TOP QUAL 
eK 


ASK FOR SDK BRAND 


MAIN PRODUCTS: Fertilizers: Ammonium Sulphate, Urea, Compound Fertilizers. 
Metals: Aluminium Ingot, Ferro-ailoys, Metallic Silicon, Pure Iron 
Electrode: Synthetic Graphite Electrode, Reactor Graphite Electrode 
Abrasives: DENSIC (Silicon Carbide) 
MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina). 


Chemicals: Carbon Black, 

Polyethylene, Propylene Glycol, 

Propylene Oxide, Nitrous Oxide 

(Laughing Gas), Calcium Carbide, Metallic 

Soda, Hydrochloric Acid, Potassium Chlorate, 

Sodium Chlorate, Sodium Cyanide, Melamine, 

Acetate Acid, Ethyl Acetate, Vinyl Acetate, Deuterium 
Oxide, Phthalic Anhydride, etc. 
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SHOWA DENKO k.xk. 


Head Office: 34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SECIC TOKYO 
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“QQ, THE MONEY THAT MANAGEMENTS SAVE 
. THROUGH MOBIL E ECONOMY SERVICE 
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KELLOGG COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD found that the roll neck ea used in Kellog 2 Coanadiie 
flake roll machines were averaging only two months’ life. So they took their 


problem to the experts in lubrication—Mobil. Mobil advised the installation of ot Great Bri tain 


mechanical grease pumps using a special grade of Mobilgrease. The annual 

cost of replacing the bearings of each of the flake rolls has been £312. . . but Limited 
since the introduction of Mobilgrease the life of the bearings has been con- 
siderably extended, and there has been no loss of production time through’ 
bearing failure. During one year of operation, after applying Mobil’s sugges- 
tions, Kellogg’s made a direct saving of over £6,000 in replacements, mainten- 
ance, and production time. 

WORLD-WIDE EXPERIENCE OF INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION ‘This example of the value of Mobil 
Economy Service is typical of many that could be cited from almost every 
industrial area of the world, In all these areas, the world-wide Mobil organisa- 
tion is applying more than 90 years’ experience to the cutting of lubrication 
and maintenance costs. 

ONE PLAN TO MEET ALL LUBRICATION NEEDS The value of Mobil Economy Service is the 
value of expert knowledge methodically applied; it is a matter of assessing all 
the lubrication needs of a business collectively, considering how they can best 
be met with the fewest different lubricants in the smallest-quantities, and 
making sure that every one concerned knows. how to use the lubricants to the 
best effect with the absolute minimum of work. The astonishingly large savings 
that are often achieved are the measure of the experience and skill that Mobil 


bring to the consideration of every industrial lubrication problem. ECONOMY, SERVI 5 i 
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DRESSER , PACIFIC ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
compressors couplings & fittings boiler feed pumps blowers, gas pumps 





Dresser is everywhere in the | 


WORLD + POWER 


Steam-electric, nuclear or hydro-electric —the world of power is served by Dresser ' 
penstock couplings, Pacific boiler feed pumps, Roots-Connersville blowers, and 
Clark compressors. All are products developed and engineered by Dresser com- 
panies, as are Dresser-Ideco electric substations, custom-built to suit the power dis- ( 
tribution needs of utilities or manufacturing and processing plants. SIE electronic 
instrumentation has applications within the realm of power, as do Clark gas engines 
and gas turbines. = Serving the world of power throughout the world, the inter- 
company teamwork of all Dresser companies makes available to customers their 
combined global experience, manufacturing facilities, research and engineering 
services, a Although companies within the Dresser group are identified by different 
names, the spirit of service is the same. You can rely on the products and technical 


services of Dresser...anywhere in the world. . 


Le 2 = SSE INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 

i ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
N ou STRIES, OMGo FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
2 ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 

Republic National MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 

Bank Building SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Miihlebachstrasse 43, Ziirich 

DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 
Agents in the principal cities of the world 
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Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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American Express 
Travellers Cheques— 
Sterling or Dollar 


Travel—with the security and confidence that your own 
bank gives you. Travel with American Express Travellers 
Cheques, the unlosable money that’s as safe in your pocket 
as it is in your bank account. In Britain or abroad, never 
carry more cash than you can afford to lose. Take the rest in 
American Express Travellers Cheques—if you lose them 
your money is promptly refunded through any of nearly 400 


American Express offices throughout the world. It’s the 


safest way to carry money anywhere. 

American Express Travellers Cheques, first introduced 70 
years ago, are available in sterling and dollar denominations. 
They’re spendable everywhere and they’re valid forever. 
Buy American Express Travellers Cheques at your bank or 
at any American Express office. The cost is only 1%. 


Money that’s unlosable—spendable anywhere 





TUFNOL 
_ SIGNS" 


Those people born under the 
sign of the Bear: have few 
grudges to bear because they 
reach the top of their profes- 
_ sions. Bear ten beconie chief 
- purchasing. officers, Chief en- 
’ gineers, chief draughtsmen 
and chief designers. Bear men are perfectionists who are 
liable to behave like bears with sore heads unless they find a 
material that combines the properties of many materials—a 
material that is light yet strong and hardwearing, resistant to 
corrosion and a good electrical insulator. They also expect 
this ideal material to resist deterioration in storage, machine 
easily with ordinary tools, and to be available in sheets, tubes 
and rods. Many Bear men have already discovered this remark- 
able material—“BEAR” brand Tufnol. They have also dis- 
covered that Tufnol is available in eleven other brands, each 
with pre-determined properties. 
All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each formulated to 
satisfy specific requirements—your requirements. If your 
birthday falls between January 1st and December 31st, this 
could be your !ucky week—the week you discovered Tufnol. 
‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch ‘Office tnd § we predict 
you'll thank your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 





AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES TUFNOL LIMITED, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM 228. 
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PIN-POINT YOUR 
‘EXPORT MARKETS 


TORONTO oe 
DETROIT “ioe . 


KINGSTON 5 
ST. VINCENT J 


anne 
Fosse 
MONTEVIDEO 


Nobody wins big export business just sitting at a 
desk. And nobody keeps it—unless they keep giving sales and 
technical service on the spot. But what’s the best way to get down 
to big export business fast? Take a look at the BOAC world map. 
Your people at all levels—chasing new business, following it up 
or seeing it completed—can fly anywhere in a matter of hours by 


BOAC and its associate airlines. No other airline can match it. 


BOAC 
WORLD ROUTES 


BOAC ROUTES COVER THE 
WHOLE WIDE BUSINESS WORLD 


a as 
& ASSOCIATES 


Any BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or 
BOAC office will gladly help you. 


BOAC 


SPEEDS THE EXPORT DRIVE 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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The Great 
Deflation 


R SELWYN LLOYD’s statement of measures on Tuesday was - much 
M more sensible than most of the minatory noises that he and his colleagues 

had made before it. It also looks a good deal more radical than many 
people have so far credited. The Chancellor seems to have made a very sharp — 
step indeed in the direction of short-term deflation, and has intimated that this is 
meant to prepare the way for a major (though much vaguer) change in the 
Government’s methods of long-term economic management. The questions to 
be asked this weekend are whether his short-term cuts have gone too far, and 
whether his new long-term policy will be translated from rather mottled words 
into enduring action. 

Because most of his immediate cuts have been familiar i in their manner, there 
has been some tendency to underestimate how tough they may prove to 
be in extent. The main key to them is the 7 per cent Bank rate. This is 
certainly the right first key to have turned ; indeed everything that the Chancellor 
said on Tuesday confirms one’s belief that it should have been turned several 
weeks ago. The deficit on Britain’s current balance of payments is now’ “ sub- 
stantially ” lower than a year ago, but a flight of short-term capital has. turned 
last year’s rise in the reserves into this year’s: substantial fall ; this is the classic 
situation in which interest rates need to be raised to attract "short-term capital 
back to Britain. But on top of its orthodox, though quite. stringent, two per cent 
rise in Bank rate, the Bank of England has also called for more special deposits 
from a banking system that is already very short of funds for commercial lending. 
The consequent squeeze on credit looks as if it could be severer than anything 
known since the war. And on top of all this the Chancellor has raised all indirect 
tax rates by 10 per’cent, which he estimates should “ withdraw purchasing power 
from the economy at the rate of £210 million per year.” In previous crises there 
has been lengthy discussion whether the Government should use mainly monetary 
or mainly fiscal policy ; this time Mr Lloyd has used both. 

Taken together, these measures probably add up to the biggest immediate 
cut in demand that has been deliberately imposed by a British government on 
any single afternoon in peacetime history. And it is very difficult to believe 
that the state of demand is now nearly as buoyant as it has. been on several 
occasions when much milder measures have been used. Although the Chancellor 
said on Tuesday that “in the three months since the budget, home demand has 
continued to increase and is likely to increase even more than was then foreseen,” 
the suspicion persists that he still does not quite know which copy of Bradshaw 
to look at. When the budget was drawn up, the Chancellor was relying mainly 
on the economic indicators for February, which suggested that the trend towards 
demand inflation was relatively mild. Thereafter, most of the figures for 
March and April pointed to a‘fiercer increase in inflationary pressure and it 
was apparently at this stage that the Government decided that it must bring 
forward fierce measures of restriction, But, since then, the retail trade statistics 
for May and June have seemed to suggest that demand was moderating, and it 
is a little surprising that the Government has decided quite so easily that these 
are indicators to be disregarded. If Mr Lloyd’s judgment has been wrong, and 
if he has imposed his cuts on to a home market that was already off the boil, 
then domestic demand for a wide range of consumer goods could now spill 
over into quite a pronounced recession. 
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There will be differing views why Mr Lloyd has decided 
to risk this. Critics will allege that unnecessary loquacity 
may be the mother of some of this austerity ; that Mr Lloyd 
had made so many speeches in recent weeks saying how tough 
he was going to be that a real squeezing had to follow so 
much squawking. But there are at least two good economic 
reasons why his sternness may have come at the right time. 
Although demand in the home market may now fall quite 
sharply, there are signs that in overseas markets (especially 
America) it may go on increasing quite fast ; if there is any- 
thing in the theory that goods which are thwarted from being 
sold at home then flock into ships’ holds to be exported, the 
next few months could provide excellent conditions for testing 
it. Secondly, there may be a need for a cold short-term nip in 
the air if Mr Lloyd’s new long-term policies of planning are 
to begin to take effect. And that these should take effect is 
now the real thing that matters. 


What Planning Means 


HE road to more planning will not be easy. Although the 
T Trades Union Congress has long proposed that the 
Government should plan, it is going to scream blue murder 
now that the Government tries to do so. For it has been 
obvious for years past that the main thing that needs to be 
planned is that trade unionists and other earners should not 
annually get much more money before they have earned it. 
What the Chancellor said about the need for “better co- 
ordination ” of “ the Economic Planning Board, the National 
Production Advisory Council on Industry and various other 
advisory councils ” adds up, first and foremost, to a recognition 
that they should henceforth actually tell people the facts and 
figures and current aspirations of economic life. And the 
figure that in future they most need to proclaim with a loud 
voice—even though it cannot be with a unanimous voice, 
because their trade union members will not at first agree to this 
—is their planned estimate of what is the safe average increase 
in personal incomes that has been made possible each year by 
the previous year’s increase in productivity. 

On Tuesday, the Chancellor intimated in rather muffled 
terms what his view is of the safe average increase for this 
year ; it is a pity that he did not phrase this part of his speech 
much more brutally. Between 1959-60 and 1960-61, he said, 
personal incomes rose by £1,450 million and production by 
only £650 million, so that this year “ there must be a pause 
until productivity has caught up.” What this means is that 
in most occupations, except those where expanding sales make 
it sensible to raise rewards in order to attract more people 
into the trade, the safe average increase for wage and salary 
rates will be nought. For the longer term, the Chancellor 
said that he wanted to “ discuss with both sides of industry the 
implications for the various sectors of the economy ” of his 
belief that “an annual increase of 3 per cent in the gross 
national product is feasible, but only if we have a 6 per cent 
annual increase in exports.” What this means is that even 
when production starts to rise again the Government’s guess 
(which can of course be amended if production manages to 
rise by more) is that the safe general increase in personal 
incomes in the average year will be only about 3 per cent. 

Everything now depends on whether, when each major wage 
claim reaches its crunch, some figure for the year’s relevant 
“ safe increase ” can be riveted into the public mind— instead 
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of its attention being diverted to a different and irrelevant 
figure which some Mr Guillebaud has advocated as being 
necessary to avoid a strike. It is no good supposing that 
even moderate trade union leaders will willingly accept this 
new sort of anti-inflationary policy, towards which the Govern- 
ment is now trying to fumble its way. On each occasion 
the unions will determine their actions, quite naturally, by 
whether they think that they can get more than the nationally 
“safe increase” by threatening or calling a strike. In the 
public sector, the outcome will depend mainly on whether 


~ the Government makes it steadfastly clear that it is no good 


any arbitration tribunal fixing up any compromise beyond the 
year’s safe increase, because the Government simply will not 
pay out taxpayers’ money to finance it. In the much larger 
private sector, it will depend on whether public opinion stands 
resolutely behind the policy against inflation—or whether, 
when each official strike threat flares into the headlines, the 
public will always slide away into the convenient assumption 
that an unsafe increase should be given in this “ very special 
case.” 

It is not entirely inappropriate that the first test should 
come in the case of the teachers. During these last few 
weeks The Economist, in rather lonely isolation, has been 
urging the Government to do almost exactly what it has 
now done. This has not been a popular stand to be taken 
by a newspaper which is proud to count many teachers 
among its readers, and which believes that the largest 
extension of education is a first national need. But the facts 
in this dispute are really pretty plain to any unprejudiced 
observer who bothers to sit down and study them. Everybody 
who cares about education agrees that there is an actual or 
threatened shortage of special sorts of teacher with particular 
qualifications or responsibilities, who have devoted (or intend 
to devote) a lifetime’s service to the profession ; there is a 
strong case for higher differentials for graduates and for those 
who have already been in teaching for more than five years. 
But it is just not possible to argue that there is a similar 
shortage of young women queueing up at the ordinary training 
colleges, many of whom will spend only a year or two in the 
schools on the basic Burnham scale before they get married. 

The heavy and expensive overemphasis in the rejected 
Burnham recommendation on increases for this mass of 
teachers at the bottom of the basic scale, and its underemphasis 
on differentials, stems from the fact that these young (and 
mainly women) teachers hold the balance of power in the 
National Union of Teachers. This is a classic case where 
trade unionisation has threatened to distort a pay award in a 


way contrary to the needs both of the market and of a profes- | 


sion’s efficiency. No muttered truisms about the great worthi- 
ness of British teachers can alter the conviction that Sir David 
Eccles’s decision (see page 439) looks abundantly right. 
Educationists will have cause to complain about unfairness 
only if other ministers who have control over wage and salary 
levels fail to follow his lead. 


Not Exactly Plowden 


HE other sections of Tuesday’s statement that referred 
ae longer-term policy were the Chancellor’s expressed 
determination to encourage more competition and his expected 
promises about cutting Government expenditure. The 
references to competition and to attacking restrictive practices 
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were disappointingly imprecise, and those to Government 
expenditure seemed more than a little muddled. It is altogether 
welcome that Mr Lloyd has accepted the main Plowden 
recommendations: that this year “it would be a waste of 
resources to delay work in progress or to postpone necessary 
maintenance,” but that Government expenditure needs 
to be planned for the long term. His. promise about 
current Government expenditure in 1962-63—that he 
will do his “utmost to keep its increase [above 1961-62] 
at a level not more than 24 per cent in real terms” 
—also fits in well with what he had said about long-term 
aims and plans. But having announced this, he seems 
suddenly to have remembered that the “ safe figure” he is 
likely to want to enunciate for other people’s real incomes in 
the year ahead is not 23 per cent but nought. If he felt under 
an obligation to do the same for Government expenditure in 
1962-63, the right course would have been to bring forward 
various plans for reshaping the social services which will almost 
certainly be necessary later in the 1960s. But despite some 
heartening promises that expensive aid for lame dog industries 
will soon be tapering off and that “we will have to look 
critically at the level of agricultural support during the 1962 
review,” he has not really done this ; indeed, he seems later 
to have cancelled the good impression made by his remark 
about the farmers by assuring a private meeting of Tory back- 
benchers that no really big cuts to them need be expected. 


Instead he is going to seek to offset the increase in supply 
expenditure by planning downwards some of the items of 
below-the-line and other expenditure which are least easily 
plannable. He hopes to make a sizeable cut next year in 
Government military expenditure overseas, although nobody 
can possibly tell in advance the number of Berlins and Kuwaits 
there may be. He intends to restrain the rise in assistance 
to under-developed countries, an item that it is perfectly 
reasonable to watch but quite lunatic to rigidify ; Mr Nyerere’s 
unfortunately timed appearance and consequent snub in 
London in the middle of crisis week is an illustration of the 
dangers here. Other economies are to be sought by suspend- 
ing Government loans to building societies, ensuring that 
“ authorisations and loan sanctions to local authorities will be 
considerably reduced” and asking for several “ desirable 


The Bill for Bizerta 


While the damage of the flare-up at Bizerta will 
not soon be mended, its causes deserve study 


IZERTA is not worth the destruction of the remaining 
B hopes of a peaceful Maghreb friendly to the West. On 
this occasion, there is no real doubt, it was President 
Bourguiba, leader of the weaker and innocent party to the 
dispute, whose miscalculations were the immediate cause of 
the battle that started on July 19th. Four days’ fighting took 
the lives of a handful of French soldiers and more than 600 
Tunisians. It has added refugees from Bizerta to the Algerians 
already crowding the camps in Tunisia ; a mass departure of 
French citizens can be expected as soon as the Tunisian 
government allows them exit permits ; and there is all too 
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proposals to be postponed or abandoned.” Most of these 
measures, decided upon at a moment of presumed demand 
inflation, will take effect next year at a time when Mr Lloyd’s 
general demand deflation may already have bitten deep. Mr 
Lloyd said on Tuesday that the word planning did not frighten 
him, but sometimes his conception of it may legitimately 
frighten us. 


Which Prognosis ? 
B” it would be wrong to end on this note of acidity. The 
worst possible result of Tuesday’s deflationary measures 
would be if they issued in a period of unnecessary unemploy- 
ment and loss of production, but then failed to stop a rise in 
wage costs at the end of the year, so that economy measures 
and stagnation or deflation still had to be continued throughout 
next year. The second worst result (which on past form might 
be the most likely danger) would be if Britain now repeated 
the story played out after Mr Thorneycroft’s somewhat milder 
measures in 1957 ; these measures saved the pound from its. 
immediate plight; they helped temporarily to stem wage 
inflation after the defeat of Mr Cousins’s bus strike in early 
1958 ; they paved the way for Britain’s best eighteen months 
of industrial expansion from the summer of 1958 onwards ; 
but then the lessons failed to stick as Britain ran away from 
the threatened railway strike of February, 1960 (and in so 
doing plunged itself into these last seventeen months of con- 
tinuing inflationary crisis and economic stagnation). 

The best result would be if this year the lessons could at 
last be made to stick ; if the country emerged from 1961’s 
wages and salaries battles without cost inflation; and also with a 
new formula for mobilising public support against inflationary 
settlements in future ; if by about the beginning of next year, 
expansion could be allowed to go forward again (when = 
first step should be to cut back the new indirect taxes) ; 
if the new techniques of Government planning and aes 
kept the country’s eyes both on the almost boundless things 
it can achieve and on the obvious traps it must avoid. Although 
nobody should underestimate the short-term shock of defla- 
tion that probably lies ahead, the hope of real regeneration 
can reasonably be pitched just a little higher than seemed 
likely before the Chancellor spoke on Tuesday. 


much reason to fear 
further bloodshed. 
Such is the price— 
paid, as usual, by third 
parties—for the burial 
of President Bour- 
guiba’s reputation as a 
man of common sense. 
Mr Bourguiba’s con- 
duct of the business is, 
indeed, its most dis- 
e oes concerting aspect. 

The Bizerta question has been ‘iid ever since Tunisia 
gained its independence in 1956, sometimes in cold 
storage, sometimes near boiling point ; and Mr. Bourguiba 
had reasons for turning on the heat just now. His under- 





standing with General de Gaulle, reached at Rambouillet 
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in February, had brought him no results, either in the form 
of a swift peace in Algeria, or of the evacuation of Bizerta. 
He needed to re-establish his position as an Arab nationalist 
leader, somewhat undermined by a good name for moderation. 
Like others, he could see no advantage in allowing foreign 
bases to remain on his soil when such states as Mali and 
Morocco had got rid of them, at little cost to themselves. 

The issue, to his mind, grew urgent as the time approached 
for the resumption of talks between the French and the 
Algerians, which, in fact, began at the chateau of Lugrin-on 
Lake Geneva on July 20th. He feared that, should these 
talks prove abortive, General de Gaulle might at once set 
about his last-ditch “ regroupment” project, by which the 
French civilians in Algeria would be gathered into enclaves 
supported from Algerian military bases ; and he feared that 
a continuing French base at Bizerta might be made part and 
parcel of this system. It therefore seemed imperative to show 






Bizerta ae Gg AG? 
idi 

IZERTA was estab- 

lished as a base by 
the French in 1882, 
when they cut a chan- 
nel linking the lake of 
Bizerta with the sea. Its 
defences were directed 
towards the sea, on the 
assumption that the hinterland would be friendly. But the 
base left in French hands when Tunisia became independent 
is limited to four points, surrounded by Tunisian territory : 
(1) the naval and air bases proper (at Karouba and Sidi 
Ahmed) ; (2) the telecommunications and radar installations 
to the north (cap Blanc); (3) air defences on the other side 
of the channel (Menzel Djemil) ; (4) the arsenal (at Menzel 
Bourguiba). 
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Thus the Tunisians were able to block French communica- 
tions without leaving their own ground. Secondly, the French 
needed reinforcements to defend their positions, and it was 
after the French decision to send troops on July rgth that 
the Tunisians started shooting. Thirdly, once the French had 
sufficient strength they had to enter Tunisian territory to 
protect their communications. This question is of significance 
in the interpretation of the Security Council’s recommenda- 
tion. The Tunisians claim that the French must simply 
return to their dispersed bases. The French argue that they 
must first have a Tunisian guarantee that the roads will not 
be blocked again. 


Bizerta is described as one of the four main French naval 
bases, the others being Brest, Toulon and Mers-el-Kebir, near 
Oran. It owes its importance largely to its situation on the 
Sicilian narrows. But how important is the base, really, 
whether for France or for its Nato partners? Experts say 
that its chief use is as a control (and listening) point for air 
traffic and, even more, submarines. If Bizerta were evacuated 
its anti-submarine functions would have to be transferred 
elsewhere, perhaps to Sicily. The French are particularly 
worried because the evacuation of Bizerta would be treated 
by the Algerians as a precedent for Mers-el-Kebir. M. Jean 
Planchais has reminded them that “a base like Bizerta cannot 
be kept in the long run in a resolutely hostile country.” 


i States now find themselves. 
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his repugnance for such a conception by pressing hard for a 
firm promise that Bizerta would eventually be dismantled. 
But the diplomatic campaign: had hardly started, and there 
was no sufficient reason to assume that it must have been 
unsuccessful. The Tunisians had many good cards to play. 
Their scrupulous request for agreement on “ the principle of 
evacuation ” ; the sympathy of the West and the uncommitted 
nations ; the help of the Algerian nationalists ; and President 
Bourguiba’s own relations with Paris and President de Gaulle 
—none of these assets could be said to be exhausted. “At the 
least their failure would have made the use of force appear 
as a very last resort. But by firing on the French, in spite 


of warnings, President Bourguiba put himself in the wrong 


and invited the bloody and excessive French retaliation. The 
gulf he has opened between himself and his own past, between 
himself and the French, and between himself and the West, is 
still widening ; the outcome cannot be foretold. 

HE Tunisian reaction to what is now called “‘ the massacre 

of Bizerta ” is as dangerous as the original mistake. Mixed 
with horror at the dead and wounded is an emotional revulsion 
from all that is western and “ colonialist,” and a total incom- 
prehension of the dilemma in which Britain and the United 
There is no trace of recognition 
that the calamity, though of French doing, was, in an imme- 
diate sense, of Tunisian making. If only for this reason, the 
English-speaking powers cannot immediately put pressure on 
the French to withdraw their troops from the town of Bizerta 
—as the Security Council on July 22nd called on them to do 
as part of its cease-fire resolution—let alone to begin the 
evacuation of the base. General de Gaulle would be unlikely 
to listen to them if they made the attempt. He would not 
wish to damage his own position in France by appearing to 
give way. The western powers, bracing themselves for a 
bigger conflict over Berlin, cannot afford to quarrel among 
themselves about Bizerta. Unavoidably, the United States 
and Britain incur odium in Tunis for their failure to help. 
But they have not forgotten (and General de Gaulle certainly 
has not) that it was the Anglo-American attempt to exercise 


'“ good offices” after the bombing of Sakiet in 1958 that 


started the chain of events which brought down the Fourth 
Republic. This is a powerful deterrent for them ; but it is not 
a reason that the Tunisians in their emotion can be expected 
to understand. 


Disappointed in the limited scope of the Security Council’s | 


resolution which stopped the fighting for the moment but 
offered no remedy for the future, they still hugged the hope 
this week that a further appeal to the Council might win 
Anglo-American support for a more explicit directive. 
Whether Mr Hammarskjéld, in their midst, can conjure up 4 
painless formula that could lead in the very long run to 
negotiations on evacuation remains deeply problematical. 
The French are not yet willing to withdraw to their starting 
positions, as the Security Council required and as their repre- 
sentative in New York was believed to have promised. They 
have made matters worse by unmannerly treatment of Mr 
Hammarskjéld, whose offer to come on from Tunis to Paris 
they have turned down. 

While the Tunisians put themselves in the wrong on 
July 2oth, the French errors that drove them to it go 
back a long way. Whether from cynicism, or to compensate 
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for their other North African reverses, or from a mistaken 
estimate of the strength of Tunisian feelings on the subject, 
the French appear always to have assumed that they must and 
might hang on to Bizerta. The customary theory that the 
place was essential to Nato defence was called in aid. More 
recently President de Gaulle may have feared that, by giving 
it up, he would produce the same bitterness in his navy 
that, in the army and air force, led to the attempted coup 
of April 22nd. Hence the stiff refusal to negotiate that was 
the final reply to President Bourguiba’s earnest letter of 
July 6th. 

But the theory that a base has any value when the country 
where it is situated is hostile is well-nigh discredited nowa- 
days ; and when an issue is evaded for domestic convenience 
at another country’s expense, there is always a bill to be footed 
in the end. The persistent deafness of successive French 
governments about Bizerta made trouble, sooner or later, 
certain. To refuse to negotiate with Tunis under threat of 
violence was characteristic of General de Gaulle; but it 
was pointless when he was preparing to do precisely that at 
the chateau of Lugrin, on Lake Geneva, with the Algerians. 
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The French did not want the crisis they got ; but their conduct 
made a crisis of some sort inevitable. 

The other French mistakes arose from the first. It now 
seems certain that Paris was given every warning that trouble 
was. brewing, and paid no attention. When, at last, firing 
broke out, orders were given, to the stupefaction of those on 
the spot, for a retaliation which, in scale and kind, could only 
wreck the cautious friendship which the French and Tunisian. 
leaders had managed, against odds, to construct. Can Paris 
really have calculated that the only way to ensure the safety 
of Bizerta in the future was to frighten the Tunisians into 
good behaviour ? 

Unfortunately such a mistake fits far too well into the recent 
pattern of French affairs. General de Gaulle’s responses to 
events and problems in Europe are often sagacious and alert ; 
but further afield he is often inclined firmly to refuse to take 
into account the existence of new forces in world politics. 
In the United Nations, in Africa and Asia, France continues 
to speak a political language that is no longer understood. 
At Bizerta the refusal to consider unfamil¥:r ideas has involved 
the whole western alliance in a misfortune it cannot afford. 


Atlantic Union Next 


Mr Macmillan’s imminent statement on the Common 
Market could be the signpost to a bigger, more 
distant objective 


Europe, the Atlantic alliance has always lacked institu- 

tions, political coherence, and any sense of permanence. 
In their economic life and in their politics the western countries 
have been interdependent in fact. But only in defence have 
they as yet devised formal institutions—first in the wartime 
alliance, then in Nato. For all the great common interests 
that lie beneath it, the Atlantic partnership has been a creak- 
ing, improvised affair, a series of hasty defensive huddles in the 
face of danger. Little has been done to cement the common 
interests together into a structure. 

That, at least, was the position in the postwar period when 
the European countries circled like satellites round the Ameri- 
can giant. But in the last three years, three new factors have 
changed the outlook. First, the new weakness of the dollar, 
eased for the moment but still latent, and the new pressure of 
(Communist economic competition, have given the United 
States a new interest in economic partnership. With Europe 
recovered and groping towards unity, America is beginning to 
need Europe as much as Europe needs America. 

This new feeling has coincided with the advent of a new 
American administration more open to ideas of economic co- 
operation and indeed integration. The plans for a new joint 
aid effort by the West as a whole beneath the umbrella of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development are 
well known. In trade policy, new ideas are in the Washington 
air. There is President Kennedy’s plan for a joint effort by 
the developed western countries to share the burden of increas- 
ing imports of textiles from the young industrial ones.. There 
is Mr Dillon’s current offer to cut tariffs in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. In Africa, America is pressing the 
European Six and Britain to sweep away tariff preferences 


Pe: twenty years the basis of national survival for half 


for tropical products and offering a new deal in American 
policy in return—cuts in American tariffs on products like 
oil-seeds, participation in a joint aid programme for Africa, 
and new efforts to stabilise world commodity prices. 

Behind all these projects lies a crude American interest— 
to load some of the burden of the trade and aid effort on to 
European shoulders. But that does not make the projects any 
less valuable. What is encouraging is that the new Administra- 
tion seems to have realised that its own pressing problems can 
be solved only through a joint western effort. In the postwar 
years America helped Europe, and did what it could to egg 
the Europeans on to work together. Now the age of benevolent 
patronage is over, and a need for partnership is beginning to 
be felt. 

The third and most important force for Atlantic integration 
is still hypothetical ; it is the possible British move to join the 
common market. Though most of the new ideas in Washing- 
ton are excellent, few have yet got off the ground. Europe is 
still preoccupied with its own divisions. America is not yet 
persuaded that it has in Europe a partner to be reckoned with. 
The Congressional debates on the ratification of the Organisa - 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Development this spring 
were coloured by an intense dislike of pooling sovereignty, 
whose tone seemed to echo British discussions of integration 
before the common market reared its head. But just as the 
emergence of the common market has forced Britain to re- 
consider its position in the world, so British membership of 
the community, creating in Europe a partner comparable in 
wealth and stature to the United States, would accelerate 
America’s reappraisal. Those in Washington who are for an 
Atlantic union make no secret of the fact that their task will 
be easier if Britain joins the Six. British membership of the 
European community would provide the political impetus, in 
terms of power, to bring an Atlantic partnership within reach. 

In detailed economic terms, the American Administration’s 
new deal for African aid and trade would be the more easily 
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realised if British membership of the community were first 


to set the process going by merging the French and British 
preference systems ; this would create a factor of unity in 
Africa as well as in Europe. Inside the community, Britain 
would be bound to press, like America outside, for a common 
European policy liberal enough to satisfy the new industries 
of India and Japan. Nor would the catalytic effect of British 
-membership stop short there. In Gatt, the European govern- 
ments and the United States are already working out a first 
20 per cent cut in their tariffs against one another. The addi- 
tion of Britain to the weight and bargaining power of Europe 
could open the way to a further drive to cut tariffs between 
the Atlantic countries. Their high tariffs on cars, chemicals, 
machinery and durable consumer goods are an obsolete relic 
of the nineteen-thirties. Tariffs on these goods, which are 
‘still made almost exclusively by the developed countries, could 
‘be slashed easily, without touching on the more delicate 
‘problem of industrial imports from low-wage Asia. 


GRICULTURE presents another field where British member- 
A ship could be the catalyst of a wider western effort. The 
problems raised for American exporters (as well as for 
,Commonwealth ones) would increase American pressure for 
liberal farm policies by the European community. Europe, on 
jthe other hand, would be in a stronger position than ever 
| before to urge the Americans to practise what they Preach. 
'The time would be ripe for an effort to free trade in farm 
products between all the developed western countries, and 
for a more determined search for ways of using farm surpluses 
to feed the hungry undeveloped world. 

Most radical of all, a British move into Europe might pre- 
cipitate more serious attempts to meet the twin needs to fill 
out the cushion of reserves (international liquidity) which backs 
the world’s foreign trade and to integrate western economic 
‘policies much more effectively than in the past. A start may 
be made this autumn with proposals for reforming the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. But these are palliatives, not cures, 
'and on the Continent (and in Paris in particular) the IMF is 
not considered the right place to solve the problem. The 
Continental governments are far more willing to be radical 
‘about joint currency arrangements—with their far-reaching 
political implications—in the context of tight western groups 
that have political guts. If Britain joins the community, 
bringing the sterling system, with all its problems, with it, 
the need to reshape the international monetary system will 
be brought to a head while a new opportunity to do so will 
be at hand. 

What of political institutions on an Atlantic level ? These 
will no doubt grow slowest of all. But if OECD does become 


| 


The economic effects on the 
Commonwealth of Britain’s joining 
the Common Market are thoroughly 
analysed in ‘The Commonwealth and 
Europe’; essential reading for all 
concerned with Commonwealth 
trade and development. 
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a centre where Atlantic policies are formed, the formation 


of an Atlantic assembly to criticise and ginger it up would 
seem a logical next step. Ad hoc meetings between the 
European Parliament and Congress, like those organised in 
the early ‘fifties by the Council of Europe, might provide a 
starting point. How far the road led in politics would depend 
on how far economic integration developed. 


oe decision, when it is made, could thus have creative 
effects far beyond Europe, which would in themselves 
put many of the Commonwealth difficulties of the moment 
in a different light. The value to the Commonwealth of a joint 
western approach to the problem of temperate agriculture, 
or of a common policy to increase imports of manufactures 
from Jow-wage Asia, needs no emphasis. In Africa, the 
American pressure to reduce preferences, and the American 
offer to come in on commodity stabilisation plans, are helping 
to persuade the French—and the former French territories-~ 
to be ready for change. Canada’s current worry about exports 
of manufactures to Britain would dwindle to insignificance 
if something approaching an Atlantic free trade area were to 
follow on British membership, as Mr Lester Pearson, leader 
of the Canadian opposition, has suggested. Problems that 
loom ominously large in isolation dwindle in the context of a 
dynamic, swiftly integrating western world. 

This is the prospect we need to keep our eyes on during 
what may be a period of distracting tactical manceuvre. The 
new western partnership needs two strong pillars—western 
Europe and America—to support it. It cannot be built on one 
only. Growing unity in Europe remains an essential of the 
Atlantic edifice. And to the next stage in this unity, Britain 
holds the key. But at the same time, those in Britain who are 
still reluctant to turn the key can gain reassurance from the 
wider Atlantic prospect that is opening up. What is already 
on the cards in Washington—and in Brussels, where thinking 
about Atlantic integration has gone far—is more than an 
extension of free trade ; it is the beginning of a joint attempt 
to manage the economy of the West on Keynesian lines, as 
national economies are managed today. 

The Atlantic prospect also provides a weighty argument 
for speed in making a British move in Europe. If the negotia- 
tions about British membership drag on interminably, the 
broader process of integration is likely to go slowly too. 
Obviously Britain cannot jettison specific Commonwealth 


export interests for the sake of uncertain hopes. But there is | 
a strong case for satisfying Commonwealth interests by simple 


general guarantees rather than complicated detailed ones. If 
difficult tariffs are popped into a British “ List G,” to be 
negotiated later, a general western effort to cut tariffs may 
have reduced the critical items before they come up in the 
community at all. If general institutional devicés—like the 
opportunity for a veto on further progress after a first phase 
of British membership—are used to safeguard Commonwealth 
export interests, broader western plans to satisfy them may 
have matured before the devices have to be used. 

Some people in Britain are still worried by the feeling that 
the plunge into Europe will be an act of abdication from 
Britain’s world-wide role. The Atlantic prospect should allay 
their fears. For when Britain joins the community, if it does 
join, it will take its world-wide interests with it. What follows 
then ought to be a new phase for the whole Atlantic world. 
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mn peiieliee millions | B a. itain : S 
Baby Boom 


At a time when long-term official forecasting 
is in the news, it is surprising there has 
been very little public discussion of one field 
where such forecasting has already gone 
quite wildly wrong: the size of the 
population of these islands 


1955 FORECAST 





1955 60 70 80 90 


thought that Britain was entering a period when its 

population would mark time ; they guessed that there 
would be a gradual addition to the number of Britons of up to 
two million until about the mid-1980s, and then a gentle 
turn of the tide. Everything then seemed to suggest that it 
would be surprising if this century saw much change in the 
size of the population in Britain. Everything now seems to 
suggest that it will be surprising if it does not. 


The forecast of the population of the United Kingdom in 
1995 has shot up from 52.8 million to 62.2 million. The 
growth that is now predicted for the second half of this cen- 
tury is slightly larger than the actual increase in the first half. 
This drastic revision of ideas spotlights the hazards of these 
predictions ; perhaps it argues that forecasting forty or fifty 
years ahead should be looked upon as no more than a diversion 
for demographers. But the changed outlook much nearer to 
the present certainly cannot be ignored. Five years ago, the 
population forecast for 1965 was 52.2 million; as it has 
turned out, this figure had already been exceeded by the 
middle of last year. And the increase of 2 million over the 
1955 level, previously foreseen by 1979, can now pretty confi- 
dently be expected as soon as 1964. 


1 than five years ago nearly all official demographers 


TABLE 1.—HOW THE POPULATION IS EXPECTED TO CHANGE 
(Millions : United Kingdom) 


Ages Total 
0-14 15-64 65 and over Population 

ORE. cases ons 12-2 34-2 6:1 52:5 
(SER. Zen vcvek 12-2 34-9 6:5 53-7 
EVP sco sae s 12-8 34:9 7:2 54:9 
(Re 6 ctes tens 13-4 35-1 7:8 56-3 
USN aint cus. ccasa 13-8 35-6 8-3 57-7 
ace A ee 14-7 37-3 8:6 60°6 
OOO. ei. bv ies 15-6 40-0 8-3 63-8 


No miraculous lengthening of life has occurred to put the 
demographers out: they have stuck to the same view about the 
likely improvement in mortality rates. Nor have they done 
more than pare down fractionally the anticipated annual loss 
on the turnover of people moving in and out of the country. 


Where they have gone wrong, and quite badly wrong, is 
over the birth rate: each year many more babies have been 
born than they had expected. In 1955, the experts forecast 
a decline in births ; instead they suddenly shot up in 1956 and 
have gone up and up, increasing by about 25,000 each year. 


Last year 916,000 babies were born in the United Kingdom, 
more than in any year since 1947 (which was the year after 
most fathers came home from the war). From the first six 
months’ experience in 1961, it looks as if this year’s total is 
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going to be still higher. The latest population forecasts are 
already out of date—for the immediate future anyway. Stem- 
ming from the middle of last year, these projections assumed 
that births would average 880,000 in the first five years. It 
seems as if births go on growing in defiance of all reasonable 
assumptions—not only in Britain but in many other western 
countries, including the United States where demographers 
also failed to anticipate the population growth of recent years. 

Two factors largely account for this boom in babies. First, 
people are marrying younger. Secondly, they are having their 
families earlier in married life. The effects are rather compli- 
cated. A sudden reduction in the average age at marriage of, 
say, one year means that during the year of change there are 
roughly twice as many marriages as usual. At first thought, 
it might seem that the resulting extra crop of babies would 
be offset by a deficit later on, provided the ultimate size of 
family stays the same. This is not so. ‘In effect, the whole 
childbearing cycle of all cohorts subsequently coming into the 
marriageable ages is brought forward a year ; and during the 
twenty-five years following the change in age at marriage there 
will be extra births equal to the total offspring of one cohort. 
This extra batch of babies, and their offspring, are a permanent, 
not a temporary, addition to the population: Much the same 
happens when the timing of births is brought forward earlier 
in married life. But, since there is a limit to earlier marriage 
and faster childbearing, these factors cannot go on accelerating 
population growth for ever ; eventually births will once more 
settle down to a normal level—provided there is no increase 
in family size as distinct from faster completion. 

But will the completed size of the family remain the same? 
There are some reasons to suppose that women who marry 
earlier may have larger families. For one thing, fertility is 
comparatively high at the younger ages. For another, whether 
or not early marriage is associated with a desire to have more 
children, it certainly lengthens the time of risk to childbear- 
ing. Some sociologists say that families in the future might 
be expected to be smaller because of the development and 
spread of knowledge about contraceptives. On the other hand, 
there may well be a desire to have more children as income 
rises. Admittedly, this last point is largely guesswork. 
Although short-term economic fluctuations seem to have a 
pretty definite effect (the depression in the 1930s, for instance, 
soon dragged the birth-rate down), little is known about how 
continued prosperity or continued depression is likely to 
affect fertility. The statistician is hampered here by the fact 
that women married since the war have not yet compieted 
their reproductive history ; the available evidence can there- 
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fore be only of the fragmentary kind set out in Table II below. 
Though this shows that in the first five or ten years of marriage, 
British women are now having more children than in the 
19308, it does no more than suggest that the prewar downward 
trend in family size has been reversed. 


TABLE Il._—AVERAGE FAMILY SIZE* 


Year of Marriage duration in years :— 

marriage 5 10 15 20 25 30 
1920... 1-38 2:02 2:34 2:49 2°53 2-53 
1923 .. 1-27 1-84 2-12 2:25 2:29 2-30 
1928 .. 1-17 1-69 1-95 2-10 2-14 2-14 
1933... 1-12 1-63 1-98 2-10 2-12 ae 
1938 .. 1-05 1-72 1-99 2-07 na ei 
1948 .. 1-25 1-84 ae ie 
1953. 1-25 . ; 


ages under 45. 


Demographers are reluctant to accept the view that the 
British family is going to become noticeably bigger. But even 
if the current baby boom eventually exhausts itself with a 
return to a more normal level of birth rates, as the latest fore- 
casts imply, the number of babies will still go on growing 
although at a slower rate. By the end of this century, on this 
reckoning, births will number about 1,100,000, or as many 
babies will be born at the close of the twentieth century as 
at its start. 

If the population is going to grow as fast as this, or perhaps 
. even faster, the implications are far-reaching. The postwar 
bulge in the school population will not disappear: there will 


be more schoolchildren even by 1970 than in 1960. And 
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although high fertility means high levels of employment, some 
very crude calculations in Table ITI below suggest that, except 
in the years immediately ahead, those at work will form a 
declining proportion of the total population. 


TABLE IIlL—HOW MANY WORKING IN GREAT BRITAIN? 
(Millions) 
Non-Working 
Labour Force* Population 

SDE URE a5 0505 ais op Oo wks 05 ale 24:44 26-68 
Increase over 1960 :— 

Sih Hews aod ee ies +0:61 +0-52 

We OE ik ik anion Matte SSia as aw +0-77 +1-55 

DEINE oi Sawde Cobehikkces his ecb +1-03 +2:64 

ER bc Se ROE op ak ae seme +1-45 +3-57 


* Assuming the same working habits as today (i.e., that any tendency towards 
later retirement is offset by a fall in the proportion of teenagers at work as further 
education is increased). 


This discussion is not intended to re-fuel gloomy fears that 
population is about to outstrip resources. Malthusianism is 
pretty well dead in a country like Britain today ; its extreme 
form, which was based on the assumption that agricultural 
production is inelastic, hardly stands up in a period when 
technological advances (e.g., broiler houses for chickens) 
or even tiny increases in short-term subsidies can send pro- 
duction of many foods soaring by embarrassing amounts. 
Nevertheless nobody concerned with planning for the future 
can afford to ignore the speculation that for every five people 
in Britain today there may, before the end of the twentieth 
century, be six. 
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REARMAMENT 


Reassurance or Warning? 


some military freedom of action without 
_ recourse to the ultimate weapons. To draw 
easy reassurance from this idea would be 
foolish ; since both sides possess nuclear 





M* KENNEDY, when he announced his 
new rearmament measures to the 
American nation on Tuesday night, called 
the Berlin crisis a “ manufactured crisis ”; 
and he showed himself aware that the 
Russians have it in their power to manu- 
facture a crisis somewhere else whenever 
it seems expedient. Thus, in one way, he 
was resisting pressure for a premature 
military demonstration which not only 
might make the Berlin question harder to 
regulate by agreement than it is already, 
but might cause the United States, with 
its guard up in Germany, to be caught off 
guard in some other sensitive spot. 

His speech (discussed in detail on page 
451) contained many elements, as it had 
to. There was the now inevitable warning, 
addressed both to Moscow and to the 
American grassroots, that the Berlin conflict 
may lead to war: “An attack upon that 
city will be regarded as an attack upon us 
all.” There was the necessary offer of 
negotiation to meet specific Communist 
grievances : “ We do not intend to abandon 
our duty to mankind to seek a peaceful 
solution.” Hardly less necessary was the 


refusal “ to call up or send abroad excessive 
numbers of these troops before they are 
needed.” While the Russians had to be 
warned and reassured, the North Atlantic 
allies had to be reassured and, at the same 
time, warned that a bigger defence effort 
would be expected from them, too. This 
last warning will fall on preoccupied ears— 
in west Germany, already deep in its elec- 
tion campaign ; in Paris, where the main- 
tenance of dignity at Bizerta is the first 
concern ; and in London, where Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd’s intentions towards the Rhine Army, 
expressed in another Tuesday speech (and 
discussed in the Note that follows this 
one), are formed by Britain’s domestic 
inadequacies and, for all the talk at the 
Foreign Office of “ special preparations,” 
by little else. 

In the end, it was perhaps the determina- 
tion to find a third course between retreat 
and nuclear war that came out most 
strongly among the various notes Mr 
Kennedy had to strike. The costly new 
American defence measures are preponder- 
antly aimed at 2 strengthening of conven- 
tional fighting power, designed to produce 


weapons, it is unlikely that either will per- 
mit itself to be defeated—above all, in 
Germany—without using them. But east 
and west are now engaged in an arms race, 
arising, as Mr Kennedy made clear, not 
from the Berlin dispute alone but from a 
world-wide conflict. Any doctrine would 
be false that made such a contest look fool- 
proof, 


Who’s in Step? 


usT how tough. was Monday evening’s 

table-talk between Mr McNamara, the 

American Secretary of Defence, and Mr 
Watkinson on contingency planning for the 
Berlin crisis is a nice question. There was 
no communiqué on Mr McNamara’s de- 
parture, which may have meant that none 
was necessary. Mr Watkinson’s line was 
understood to have been that it was essen- 
tial not to build up a prolonged period of 
tension ; that such British reinforcements 
as are immediately available (the two 
brigade groups of the strategic reserve) 
could be sent to BAOR very quickly if 
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needed ; and that this was certainly not the 
time for such emergency measures. Into 
this hiatus there eepped on Wednesday 
afternoon a Foreign Office spokesman wes, 
displaying some anxiety to keep in step with 
President Kennedy, contrived to encourage 
the impression that a call-up of British 
reservists Was Now imminent. 

There is a good military case for bringing 
BAOR to establishment, particularly in 
technicians and tradesmen, in order to 
ensure the efficiency and mobility of the 
seven brigade groups there long before 
there could be any question of the balloon 
going up in Berlin.. This would probably 
involve sending some 5,000 men to the 
Continent. There is equally a diplomatic 
about any troop 


case for keeping quic 





Messrs McNamara and Watkinson : 
how tough ? 


movements that may be envisaged. The 
perplexing aspect this week has been that 
the Ministries apparently insist on doing 
each other’s job. It would be the reverse 
of surprising if the reserve machinery 
were now, in fact, receiving a hard 
looking-over. But if the army were to be 
given a massive influx of rusty soldiery, its 
energies this autumn would have to be 
directed to training them, not facing up to 
the Russians. 

Just how tough the Chancellor intended 
his threat to be to cut military spending 
(now £65 million a year) in Germany next 
year is another puzzle. The North Atlantic 
Council has been. asked to review the 
financial conditions under which British 
forces are maintained on the Continent. It 
is conceivable that the Americans may have 
similar ideas; if so, something may come 
of it. But it is idle to bank on a state of 
tension in central Europe being somehow 
safely over in time for the next accounting. 


EUROPE 


On the Eve 


HE council meeting of the European 
Free Trade Association in Geneva this 
Friday, July 28th, might suggest that the 


British Government has decided to seek 


membership of the European common 
market. The possibility that such a meeting 
might follow the Commonwealth tours of 
the three British ministers was aired last 
month when Efta met in London. The 
decision to hold it is strong evidence that 
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the objections the pilgrims brought back 
have not deterred the Government. Three 
> later, on Monday, Mr Macmillan 

will make a statement to the House of 
Commons—followed, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, by a two-day debate. In the 
meantime, on Tuesday, the Council of 
Western European Union will have met in 
Paris. There the Six will be able to tell 
Britain about their Bonn meeting, while 
Britain will be able to lay its common 
market cards on the table if it wants to. It 
could be an eventful week. 

On Wednesday Mr Spaak, who has been 

playing a vigorous part in the life of the 
communities since his return to the Belgian 
government, flew to London for talks ith 
Lord Home and Mr Heath—another har- 
binger, perhaps? Light should come at last 
from the Prime Minister on Monday. Bu, 
even then, the speed with which 
tions can be got goi will depend on the 
precise terms of his offer, if he makes it. 
. The Efta meeting is bound to have some 
bearing on this. When they met in London, 
most of the members seemed to have taken 
in that sooner or later Britain would seek to 
join the common market, but many uncer- 
tainties were left about the degree of help 
the smaller countries could expect from 
Britain in negotiations, and about the form 
these would take. 
British Government went a long way to 
satisfy its partners, with the undertaking to 
“remain united” in negotiations and to 
maintain Efta until the “legitimate 
interests” of all members were satisfied. 
Which interests are legitimate, and in- what 
way each national negotiation is to be linked 
to the others, was not, however, defined. 
The smaller countries, and the neutrals 
particularly, are entitled to British support. 
The question is whether Britain can help 
them best by moving at their pace in the 
negotiations, or by getting in quickly and 
helping to open the door from the inside. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


Burnham Rewritten 


I the weeks when the Chancellor was 
publicly whetting his axe the teaching 
profession in England did little else but 
ensure that its meck was hopelessly 
stretched on the chopping block. When the 
blow did fall on Tuesday, English teachers 
can probably thank their stars that teachers 
in Scotland already had a rise of 14 per 
cent (decided on by the Secretary of State 
but not by their own negotiating com- 
mittee) ; by then the National Union of 
Teachers in England, having rejected the 
Burnham award of £47.5 million, had got 
precisely nothing. The Government could 
not go back on the Scottish decision, but 
it also felt obliged to offer English teachers 
approximately what the Scots had got. The 
outcome now is that the Minister of Educa- 
tion has told the Burnham committee that 


In general terms the ~ 
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no more than £42 million a can go into 
the kitty (with another {11 million for 
teachers in. technical ), which is 


colleges 

probably the sum that the Government was 
— to accept from Burnham in the 

place, This ‘bomen a rise of 14-6 per 
cent, roughly in comparable pro- 
fessional salary increases over the full period 
of the last Burnham award, but £5.5 
million a year less than Burnham had 
recommended. The Burnham committee 
has been told that this saving of 
£5.5 million a year must come off its 
recommended basic scale of £600-{1,200 : 
there must be no reduction in the differ- 
ential payments for special qualifications 
and responsibilities, some of which indeed 
should be increased. 

This is undoubtedly the right way in 
which to make the cut. There is no shortage 
of entrants to the profession on the basic 
scale, but severe shortages exist higher up 
(particularly among graduate teachers of 
science and mathematics); and the normal 
professional expectation of good salaries in 
the top jobs has steadily been eroded by 
the NUT’s own policy. The country now 
gets increasingly little return for training 
and reimbursing young women teachers, 
15,000 of whom left to get married last 
year, most of them with less than three 
years’ service. It is patently more desirable 
to give substantial inducements both to 
graduates (thus raising the status of the 
profession) and to those following a career 
who stay in the schools for five years or 
more. This also helps the young man who 
is by then taking on the responsibilities of 
marriage and a family. 

Since the Government’s stand was 
signalled well in advance from Scotiand - 
there should be no surprise in the pro- 
fession now. (In some sections there will 
certainly be relief, even if it is not expressed 
aloud.) If the NUT decides to strike (it got 
round to a belated acceptance of the original . 
award on Thursday) it will be on a very 
sticky wicket. In future, the Minister is to 
enter the Burnham negotiations at their start 
to indicate the magnitude and (to some 
extent) the nature of the award that he is 
willing to consider—although he apparently 
will not assume the full authority that the 
Secretary of State for Scotland already pos- 
sesses to write the salary award himself. The 
idea is that considerable discretion can still 
be left to the teachers’ panel and the local 
authorities on the Burnham committee, pro- 
vided that the economic realities are injected 
at the outset. This new pattern will be in 
line with what seems likely to be the 
Government’s policy for wages in the public 
service as a whole. 


CONSERVATIVES 


No Real Revolts” 
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reputedly—at a private party meeting. But 
what else could be expected ? Restrictive 
measures, however necessary, can hardly be 
an occasion for scenes of wild Conservative 
enthusiasm, What has been largely ignored 
is the enormous qualitative gap between 
restraint and hostility. Mr Lloyd certainly 
had every disadvantage to contend with 
when he finally got to the despatch box on 
Tuesday. His statement had been so long 
delayed, every possibility had been so 
thoroughly canvassed, so many remedies 
had been suggested and so many hints of 
drastic novel remedies dropped, that an 
initial element of anti-climax was unavoid- 
able. When, three-quarters of the way 
through his statement, his actual proposals 
began to emerge, they came so thick and fast 
that Tory members did not seem to realise 
how very tough the Chancellor was being ; 
it is not clear that they realise it yet. But 
if the Government really does stick firmly to 
its policy—and finds itself, for example, 
faced with the threat of widespread strikes 
—it will have a united party behind it pre- 
ferring a fight to a surrender. 

The economic crisis may have weakened 
the Government’s bargaining position vis-d- 
vis the Six, but it has probably strengthened 


KUWAIT 


Eleventh Member 


F in the past the Arab League has been 

doddery and indecisive, its decision on 
July 20th to underwrite Kuwait’s indepen- 
dence was splendidly out of character. After 
a series of characteristic adjournments, the 
league approved a resolution that welcomed 
Kuwait as a new member and undertook 
to offer “effective aid” to preserve the 
sheikhdom’s independence. The Iraqi dele- 
gate, who walked out of the meeting, has 
said that his government considers the 
resolution null and void. But the mere fact 
that the league has brought itself to act 
firmly calls forth the same kind of rather 
startled respect as when, say, the Common- 
wealth made up its mind about South 
Africa. 

A mission from the league secretariat is 
now in Kuwait to discuss with the ruler the 
composition of an Arab force to take over 
guard duty from the British, Since Iraq 
has not in any way modified its claim to the 
sheikhdom, Kuwait’s admission to the Arab 
League is not by itself thought to be 
security enough. Some sort of Arab force 
is believed to be necessary. The question 
is whether it should be a token group of a 
few men who would act as a political trip- 
wire, or whether, between them, the Arab 
countries should try to raise a force that 
could stand up to armed attack. In other 
words, is the need for a political or for a 
military deterrent ? 

Despite Iraq’s repeated assurance that it 
will only pursue its claims by unspecified 
peaceful means, the British Government is 
disinclined, at present, to withdraw its 
troops if no more than a token substitute 
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its hand on Europe with its own back- 
benchers. Mr Turton’s warning motion on 
Britain’s entry into EEC had attracted more 
than 30 signatories by Thursday morning, 
and will attract some more ; but ultimately 
it is likely to be as ineffective as his similiar 
manoeuvres over Rhodesia. Economic adver- 
sity has brought home to the party the 
opportunities the common market offers, and 
its existence on Britain’s doorstep is begin- 
ning to be viewed more as a godsend than 
a curse. In private, Tory members are freely 
admitting that much blame for present diffi- 
culties lies with inefficient managements and 
that tariff cuts would do more to revive 
British industry in the long term than any 
other measure. Conveniently enough, 
entry into the common market would pro- 
vide precisely this. If the Prime Minister 
announces on Monday that negotiations 
(which may, or may not, be described as 
** soundings ”) are to be opened with the Six 
he is likely to find the majority of the party 
giving him fairly solid if unenthusiastic sup- 
port—with probably no more than twenty 
carrying their convictions into the division 
lobby and voting against the Government, 
when some opportunity for a vote is ulti- 
mately given. 


can be found. The suggestion, first put for- ' 


ward by the United Arab Republic, that any 
Arab force should exclude troops from 
countries bordering on Israel seems to have 
been dropped. But the negotiations about 
where the soldiers should come from, who 
should command them and how they should 
be paid are still very much in the air. By 
the middle of this week, about 2,500 British 
soldiers were still in Kuwait, and the 
Government was apparently hoping for a 
substitute Arab force of around brigade 
strength. Even this, according to the 
present way of thinking, would only be an 
intermediary stage; the long term aim 
would be for Kuwait to have an effective 
defence force of its own, composed, pre- 
sumably, mainly of mercenaries, 

This foresees an uneasy future for the 
sheikhdom. The Persian Gulf territories can 
hardly hope to preserve their independence 
by turning themselves into garrisons. The 
more they are drawn into the Arab world 
the better, and the Arab League’s decision 
was a long step in the right direction. It 
would be a pity if the flexibility shown by 
all the Arabs, except Iraq, were to come to 
grief against a too defensive British attitude. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Mess of Votage 


HENEVER Britain has urged Southern 

Rhodesia to lift away another 
boulder of apartheid, Sir Edgar Whitehead 
has reached for his sugar-tongs. This has 
worked before. The method is to sweeten 
the white electorate by talking like Dr Ver- 
woerd, while, whenever it becomes unavoid- 
able, putting through another progressive 
measure. In an attempt to save the federa- 
tion, Britain has lately put more pressure 
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on Southern Rhodesia than ever before. Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, the prime minister, has 
used his sugar-tongs with fair success. In 
Wednesday’s referendum (the campaign for 
which is discussed on page 446) he per- 
suaded three-quarters of his 80,000 voters 
(of whom all but 6,500 are white) to choose, 
by a two to one majority, a constitution that 
puts Africans into Southern Rhodesia’s par- 
liament for the first time. It does little else: 
there will be 15 Africans in a house of 65, 
and a Bill of Rights that is by no means 
watertight. 

Nevertheless, the decision is welcome, 
even if only as a sign that the voters of 
Southern Rhodesia can be talked into 
moving forward, however slowly. Ideally, 
the decision could be regarded as a first 
step towards real racial co-operation. 
Southern Rhodesia’s public relations 
machine will be tempted to promote this 
view. 

Unfortunately, both sides in Southern 
Rhodesia are giving every appearance of 
viewing the new constitution as the white 
man’s last concession in the interests of re- 
taining control. Sir Edgar’s campaign 
speeches have implied as much: the main 
reason for voting “yes” to the new con- 
stitution may have been the belief that 
Britain was willing in the event of accept- 
ance to withdraw its remaining reserve 
powers over the colony’s constitution. 
Africans, in their way, have said the same 
thing: the National Democratic Party view 
is that their birthright of British protection 
from settler excesses has been given up in 
return for a mess of votage. That is why, 
in their unofficial referendum on Sunday, 
the leaders of the NDP persuaded 300,000 
disfranchised Africans to come to little grass 
huts and register a “ no ” vote. 

The NDP was not so successful, how- 
ever, in its attempt to frighten whites into 
a negative referendum vote by calling Afri- 
cans out on strike. The strike flopped ; Sir 
Edgar was able to call out his troops, to 
the apparent satisfaction of the white voters. 
What the new constitution means is that 
the era of rule by sugar-tongs is over: now 
the struggle for power in Southern Rhodesia 
begins in earnest. At least there is 15/65th 
of a chance that some of it will be fought 
out in parliament. 


ETU 


Talking Tough 


EVER in its history has the general 
council of the TUC spoken so roughly 

to a constituent body as it did this week to 
the Electrical Trades Union. - True, no 
major British union has ever been enmeshed 
in such a web of intrigue as the ETU: nor 
has public opinion ever so bitterly con- 
demned a union—and by implication 
whole trade union movement—for allowi 
such a state of affairs to arise. But the 
general council’s ultimatum, which orders 
the ETU on pain of suspension to ban five 
communists from union jobs for five years, 
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‘The best laid plans of mice and men... 

For ‘men’ read ‘management’—and consider how often even 
the most minutely planned commercial or industrial 
operation can go astray—not because of any fault or failure 
on the part of management, but because of the sheer 
complexity of commercial and industrial organization today. 
Making the very most of resources in labour, money, time, 
plant and materials is an essential part of management’s 
job—but with so many interacting variables the human 
mind is sometimes baffled. Can such problems be solved ? 
The answer is: They can, quickly and relatively cheaply, 
by the technique of Linear Programming aided by a 
high-speed electronic computer. How does the system work? 


At its simplest, Linear Programming is a system 

which helps management to achieve the maximum results 
from any given organization, with the minimum wastage 
in time, labour, and materials. More than that: while the 
system shows how best to use present facilities, it indicates 
with no less precision what needs to be done, and when 

it needs to be done, to achieve even better results with a 
minimum of re-arrangement and expenditure. 


Linear Programming is only one of the many scientific 
management techniques offered by C-E-I-R, the largest 
computer services organization in the world. At the London 
C-E-I-R Centre, with its advanced on-the-spot computer 
facilities, C-E-I-R are handling on behalf of clients a wide 
variety of operations ranging from routine Data Processing 
on a regular contract basis to the solution of the most 
complex industrial and commercial problems. If you have 
any problem, large or small, which can be solved by logical 
or mathematical means—then send for C-E-I-R. 
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Invest in 
The West Indies 


How Federation benefits new investors 


Economic and foreign trade policies are co-ordinated, 
the aim being to establish a fully diversified economy. 
Transport, communications and power facilities are 
being expanded—new harbours and roads, larger 
airports, all these are creating new eee for 
new secondary industries. 


THE RESOURCES ARE THERE: 


Oil, bauxite, water power and many minerals. Fruit, 
cocoa, cotton, coffee, sugar, spices, crops of all kinds. 
And 34 million people. 


THE SKILLS ARE THERE: 


Considerable progress in education has been made in 
recent years and much more is planned. Research 
programmes of The Agriculture. Faculty of the 
University College of The West Indies (formerly the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) and its 
other Faculties benefit the whole region. 


THE MARKETS ARE THERE: 


Both Americas are prosperous near-neighbours. The 
tourist possibilities of The West Indies are far from 
fully realised. 


Customs Duty and income tax concessions are available 





Write for further information to:— 
THE COMMISSION FOR 


THE WEST INDIES 


BRITISH GUIANA AND BRITISH HONDURAS 


6-10, Bruton Street, London, W.1 
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to secure the resignation of Mr Foulkes and 
hold a new election for president, and to 
restore authority to the new non-communist 
general secretary, is very tough talking 
indeed. At the on Wednesday the 
president of the TUC, Mr Ted Hill. was 
persuaded publicly to swallow the words of 
a speech in which he had appeared not to 
worry about ballot-rigging in the unions: for 
a moment it looked as though the old cart- 
horse was actually galloping at the head of 
a charge of knights in shining armour. 

The importance of this is that it may 
enable Mr George Woodcock, who took over 
the job of the TUC general secretary last 
year, to rally behind him those who share 
his strong views on the unions’ need to 
regain public esteem and support. Many 
people believe that a step towards this 
recovery could be taker by transforming the 
TUC from a talking shop into an effective 
general staff for the movement ; and once a 
trend towards centralisation of power in 
the TUC set in for this almost accidental 
reason, the long-term consequences, in all 
sorts Of fields, could be both intriguing and 
immense. Whether the TUC has the neces- 
sary weapons to begin to exert such leader- 
ship is now under trial, Its main weapon 
is, quite simply, publicity. The threat of 
suspension of the union from TUC mem- 
bership might do something to make its 
electrician members realise the undignified 
and unworthy position into which their 
association has been manceuvred: Mr Wood- 
cock’s aims can best be fulfilled if they vote 
the right men on to the union executive at 
the elections in September. 


LAND PRICES 


Death of a Plan 


AST week’s debate in the Commons on 
land prices made it clear that the 
authors of Labour’s plan for a public land 
commission to buy the freehold of all build- 
ing land will have quietly to let it drop. Mr 
Brooke and two or three surveyors among 
Tory backbenchers had the debate all their 
own way, and have set some Labour MPs 
visibly blanching. The only real remedy for 
high land prices, said Mr Brooke, is to 
bring more building land on to the market, 
and to run an economy in which more and 
more existing sites are redeveloped to allow 
the land to be used more efficiently. 
Labour’s plan would do precisely the 
opposite. As its land commission would pay 
the owner less than the market value for 
any land that he frees. for building opera- 
ions, obviously less land would be offered 
for sale; and any owner who started to 
redevelop his own site more efficiently 
would know that at that precise moment he 
would lose his freehold to the public land 
commission. 
Still, suppose that one ignores this. Sup- 
pose that the commission tracks down, say; 
some farmer who admits that he is going to 
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sell his land to a builder, and swipes it from 
that protesting yokel at the below-market 
price that it is to be ordered to pay. Does 
the commission then itself lease the land to 
the builder or developer at the new full 
market value, as affected by the new short- 
age of building land it has created ? In that 
case the net effect of this plan that was 
supposed to bring down building costs is 
to put them up. Or does the commission 
lease it at less than full market value ? 
Labour speakers indicated the latter. Then 
how does it stop its favoured lessee from 
promptly sub-letting at the new full market 


value and pocketing the profit -himself ?: 


Presumably Labour is not thinking that it 
can ban or control all sub-letting in England. 

Labour front bench speakers suggested 
that under their scheme occupiers of new 
or redeveloped houses would not own a 
freehold, but would have a lease from the 
land commission that would last as long: as 
they or their heirs occupied their house or 
until their house was demolished. This 
would mean that occupiers of a rotting 
house would have an incentive to patch it 
up for ever, never to pull it down and re- 
build it—because the moment they started 
rebuilding they would lose their interest in 
the land under a compulsory purchase order. 
Moreover, it would be impossible for anyone 
to obtain a mortgage on a leasehold property 
where the term was indeterminate as to its 
length, so that it would seem that eventually 
nobody would be able to buy on mortgage 
any house that had been built or rebuilt after 
Labour’s law came into effect. And... . 

But really there is no point in going on 
flogging this dead horse. 


LABOUR 


Blackpool Rest Cure? 


Ls 419 resolutions submitted for 
Labour’s Blackpool conference 
(October 2nd to 6th) are not a very signi- 
ficant list ; they will be composited down to 
two or three resolutions on each main sub- 
ject at Blackpool itself. Just over a hundred 
of the resolutions set the stage for fighting 
again the Scarborough battle about unila- 
teralism, which the Gaitskellites are now 
triumphantly going to win right along the 
line. Probably Mr Gaitskell will not even 
have to worry about any embarrassingly 
specific vote being carried against Polaris 
bases. In any case, the main foreign policy 
issue by Blackpool-time will almost cer- 
tainly be the Berlin crisis, which most 
authors of these resolutions apparently did 
not realise exists. On home policy Mr 
Gaitskell looks like having a relatively easy 
passage. The delegates are going to enjoy 
themselves supporting his land pur 

scheme (which he will then quietly have to 
ditch); and attacking the Tories about 
housing, about health charges and, above 
all, of course, about last Tuesday’s 
measures. But once again these resolutions 


party is now going all out to oppose. 
time this could conceivably succeed unila- 


teralism in being the bitter issue that splits 
Labour’s Bourbons from its progressives— 


which would be an extraordinarily pervers: 
achievement for the + since issue 
has seemed to be -made to split the 


attempt at Blackpool by four constituency 
parties to secure reforms in the present 
absurd system of voting at-the Labour con- 
ference, but the national executive seems 
unlikely to do much about this. The great 
gain for Labour and British democracy in 
the past few months is that the importance 
of this annual conference’s decisions has 
been devalued ; and, until he runs into his 
next crisis, Mr Gaitskell’s policy can be one 
of letting sleeping hornets lie. 


ITALY 


Another Pilgrim 


IGNOR FANFANI and his foreign minister, 
Signor Segni, are to visit Moscow next 
week from August 2nd to 5th. This official 
announcement, made on Monday, confirmed 
rumours of a Russian invitation that had 
been circulating in Rome for some days. 
The invitation was given early this month 
by the-Soviet ambassador in Rome, who is 
reported to have appeared anxious that the 
visit should take place as soon as possible. 
Signor Fanfani, for his part, made it clear 
that if he went, he wanted his visit to in- 
clude talks on the troubled. international 
scene and not to be a mere courtesy affair. 
For once the Russians may have had little 
difficulty in falling in with the wishes of a 
western leader ; their invitation to Signor 
Fanfani at this particular juacture probably © 
has some special object, al what 
exactly it is remains unclear. Italy is not 
directly concerned in the Berlin question, 
although as a member of Nato it has a lively 
indirect interest. Mr Khrushchev must 
know that if he chooses to divulge his 
thoughts on the Berlin sproblem to his 
Italian guests, they will pass them on to the 
British, American and French foreign minis- 
ters who are meeting in Paris next week. 
He could: find this a useful exercise. But 
Mr Khrushchev may merely be counting on 
Italy as a weak link in the western chain, 
© be weakened still further by judicious 
tugging, and by anti-German propaganda, 
for which the trouble in South Tyrol comes 
in handy. Some evidence for this miscalcu- 
lation was to be found in the Italian com- 
munist press this week. 
But whatever the motives behind the 
Soviet invitation, Signor Fanfani’s decision 
to accept it has been officially welcomed by 
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all the parties supporting his government, 
whatever their private misgivings ; it looks 
like causing less controversy in Rome than 
did President Gronchi’s visit to Moscow 
eighteen months ago. Signor Fanfani him- 
self is no doubt willing to treat the journey 
as an opportunity for Italy to play a more 
important—and conceivably very useful— 
part in the western alliance. The risks of 
being subjected to Mr Khrushchev’s threats 
and wiles, or that the visit may cause 
domestic political difficulties, are occupa- 
tional hazards that must be accepted. 


EAST AFRICA 


Poor Little Poor Boy 


IX Africa, the wages of sin is a bene- 
volent British Treasury. Tanganyika, 
whose prime minister everybody approves 
of, has received £3 million in loans and 
£44 million in grants from Britain in the 
last three financial years. Across the border 
Kenya, whos. ; »liticians are approved of 
by few, has received £12 million in loans 
and £5 million in grants in the same period. 
Tanganyika has nine million people and 
no political troubles; its assistance 
amounted to £74 million in the same three 
years as Kenya, with under seven million 
people, was given £17 million worth of 
assistance. All that is done. The question 
now is how far the balance could, or 
should, be redressed. 


NEW TEACHERS 


(Enter.ng service in maintained primary 
and secondary schools in England and 
Wales in the year ended March, 1961.) 


Qualified 
re-entrants 


New 
recruits 





sraduate Non- 
graduate graduate 
Results of the recent pressure to 
persuade married women to return to 
teaching would scarcely be evident in 
the statistics for the year ended last 
March. Now that the campaign has 
been bolstered by the promise of 
surtax reliefs that will exempt many 
joint incomes, the authorities hope that 
the number of women re-entrants may 
increase substantially this year and, 
particularly, that they will emerge in 
the home counties. 
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As commitments 
stand at present, 
Kenya is due for 
grants of up to 
£13 million and 
loans of £53 mil- 
lion, plus further 
assistance towards 
land settlement 
schemes. Tan- 
ganyika is due 
for grants of 
about £5 million; 
a loan of £2 mil- 
lion was issued in 
June; and further 
assistance is be- 
ing haggled over. 
The amount Tan- sae oa — 

: : r. Nyerere: 
rr. Se dee Too reliable ? 
Colonial Secre- 
tary promised in March that the British 
Government would not ‘be ungenerous. 
Over the next three years what is asked for, 
according to the Tanganyika government’s 
report on its own development plan, is under 


£12 million—less than £4 million a year. 


The total cost of the three-year plan is 
estimated at £24 million, £6 million more 
than the World Bank thinks Tanganyika can 
afford to plan for. But Mr Nyerere con- 
fesses to optimism and, on the threshold of 
independence, who can blame him ? Of the 
£24 million, £5 million is to be raised 
locally, £4 million is already available from 
the British Government ; and £3 million is 
expected from “ other sources ”—like the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations. 

To judge from Mr Nyerere’s bitterness 
when he left London a week ago the 
£12 million cannot be extracted from the 
British Government ; the inference to be 
drawn from Mr Macleod’s statements in 
Parliament on Tuesday is that it cannot, at 
any rate, be had for a year or two. Instead, 
East Africa’s good boy has had to turn to 
America and Germany to see if his 
pourboire from the West can be made up 
to the amount he needs. 

According to Mr Nyerere one argument 
put forward by the British Government was 
that Tanganyika is politically stable and 
therefore does not qualify for extensive aid. 
It is precisely because Tanganyika’s 
stability is such a vital asset in Africa that 
it should be granted the means to develop 
its economy. The only practical argument 
is the Chancellor’s new and necessary 
restraint on overseas expenditure. Is this 
particular cut really worth while—or fair? 


ANGOLA 


Rope of Sand 


CCORDING to the Rev. Michael Scott, 
just back from a refugee camp, about 
128,000 Angolans have now crossed the 
Congo border. Mr Roberto Holden has put 
the Portuguese casualties at 2,000. The 
Observer correspondent estimates that 
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50,000 Africans are dead or missing as a 
result of Portuguese reprisals. All sources 
agree that the military campaign against the 
rebels has so far proved ineffective, that the 
settlers and the secret police have gone much 
too far in their panic reactions to the bloody 
revolt, and that the Portuguese-Angolan 
economy is suffering severely from the 
strain, especially as the greater proportion 
of the coffee-producing areas is in rebel 
hands. There is a legend to the effect that 
a medieval Michael Scott once set the 
devil to making a rope out of sand. Dr 
Salazar and his subjects seem to have found 
a similarly endless occupation—a full-scale 
colonial war. 

Official Portuguese reaction to this has 
been negative for too long. Communist 
agitators are still blamed for launching and 
sustaining the rebellion, and the foreign 
press for presenting a distorted picture of it. 
Allegations of indiscriminate slaughter, how- 
ever carefully based on eye-witness reports, 
are still dismissed as slanders. The Pro- 
testant missions and their pupils, where 
rebellion is thought to be bred, are harried. 
The secret police are active everywhere 
except in the north, where the army, the one 
relatively moderate force in Angola today, 
exercises some degree of restraint, at least in 
those places where it is genuinely in control. 

It is still possible to hope, nevertheless, 
for some modification of policy in the direc- 
tion of common sense. The unconvincing 


denials of forced labour in Angola, the. 


rumour of trouble in Portuguese Guinea and 
Mozambique, even, perhaps, the growth of 
knowledge among the Portuguese at large 
of just what is going on in Angola, suggest, 
in their various ways, that circumstances 
could still force a change of heart. It is im- 
possible, as yet, to foresee what the terms 
of a final settlement could be. But it seems 
clear that the term of Dr Salazar’s policy of 
total repression is approaching ; it has next 
to be seen if it is too late for an attempt at 
reform. 


COLOURED IMMIGRANTS 


Prejudice Street 


N° harm at all has been done by the 
deluge of publicity that the tenants 
of Price Street, Smethwick, have brought 
down on themselves this week. The rent 
strike which they have called because they 
dislike having a Pakistani family as their 
neighbours in a slum clearance scheme is a 
small matter in itself: eviction notices will 
ensure that it collapses in a matter of 
weeks, if not sooner. The essential point 
about the drubbing that Price Street has 
received throughout the press and on tele- 
vision is that it should help to convince 
any racial dimwits and _ small-town 
bully-boys who may be watching that there 
is no ready mileage to be got from such 
behaviour. As it happens, the Smethwick 
councillors have shown up particularly well 
in handling the business. The restraint of 
Mr Sardar Mohammed and his family has 
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helped to discredit still further the prejudice 
surrounding them. The national reaction 
has been healthy, but it is important that 
in Smethwick (or anywhere else) the sense 
of outside support and sympathy for those 
bearing the brunt of racial discrimination 
should continue after the initial row has 
dropped out of the headlines. 

This particular Pakistani family happens 
to be the only one ‘to be included in 
Smethwick’s present rehousing scheme : 
when the programme reaches the other end 
of the town many more Pakistanis will be 
affected. Although the Pakistanis have 
generally made their way successfully in 
industry in the Midlands (and are now 
said to restrict entry to some jobs in the 
foundries to their fellow-countrymen) 
housing is a more difficult problem that 
needs to be faced openly. There is a 
language and cultural barrier between the 
Midlander and the Pakistani that West 
Indians do not encounter to the same 
extent : practices like slaughtering hens in 
back gardens, and even the prevalent smell 
of curry on the stove, are matters which the 
ordinary Midlands housewife needs time to 
get used to. Sensitivity is all the more 
natural when people have just moved from 
slum dwellings and are determinedly dis- 
playing a new gentility of their own. The 
need is to instill a willingness to discover 
and understand other ways of life next 
door. This can never be induced by 
hysteria (which in Smethwick appears to 
have been deliberately stirred up) or by 
local authorities taking the easy way out 
and imposing unofficial segregation. The 
Smethwick authority cannot do better than 
stick to its guns, 


CHINA 


Unhappy Customers 


AKING more than 18 million tons of 
steel, as the Chinese communists say 

they did last year, is one thing ; competing 
for export markets with advanced industrial 
countries is quite another. One of China’s 
main difficulties in the export field is that 
its potential customers in south-east Asia 
have standards of quality formed by their 
long trading association with the West. 
They will not readily be satisfied with in- 
ferior machinery, for instance, even if the 
interests of political neutralism are served 
by purchasing at least part of their require- 
ments in China. During the past few weeks, 
there have been rumblings of discontent 
from two of China’s smaller but politically 
valuable customers, Burma and Cambodia. 
Burma’s dilemma is that the growing im- 
balance of its trade with China forces it to 
buy more from the Chinese, whereas they 
have little to supply at competitive prices. 
The imbalance has grown worse since the 
Current trade pact was signed in January, 
and Burma is now exporting about twice 
as much (in value) to China as it is import- 
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ing in return. At the end of June, the 
ministry of trade development understand- 
ably instructed trade organisations to give 
preference to purchases from China when- 
ever possible. There is, however, little 
enthusiasm for this course among the people 
who have to use Chinese equipment. Broken 
bolts, electric motors dripping oil, and 
shortages of spare parts have led to break- 
downs in one of the two main spinning 
and weaving factories in Rangoon. The 
machinery for this factory had been supplied 
by China, which has still not delivered 
spares ordered more than a year ago. The 
other spinning and weaving factory, using 
Japanese and American plant, is in full pro- 
duction. 

In Cambodia, a plywood factory built by 
the Chinese ceased production in April 
because the Cambodians preferred to buy 
imported plywood of higher quality, selling 
at lower prices than the home-produced 
stuff. A textile factory also built under the 
Chinese aid programme is losing money for 
the same reason. All these are symptoms of 
industrial growing pains, which may be 
protracted. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Cold War Victory ? 


F% nearly fifteen years a steady stream 
of volunteers has been given a fort- 
night’s holiday, at the expense of the 
Medical Research Council, in an isolated 
hospital on the Wiltshire Downs. In 
return they have presented their upper 
respiratory tracts for experiments in the 
council’s efforts to isolate the virus causing 
the common cold. Now there are some 
hopes that this exchange of board and 
lodging for drops in the nose may come to 
a triumphant end. In its latest report 
(Cmnd 1422. 15s. 6d.) the council reveals 
that a major advance occurred in 1959-60. 
Quite by accident it was discovered that, 
in order to be cultivated consistently, cold 
viruses needed a more acid culture tissue 
and a lower temperature than are usual in 
similar experiments with other viruses. 
Aided by this discovery, the Common 
Cold Research Unit of the council has 
isolated six distinct types of virus that can 
cause the common cold. These have been 
named the rhinoviruses, and they are 
believed to cause somewhere between a 
quarter and a half of all the upper respira- 
tory infections which the layman simply 
calls a cold. The important question now 
is whether a vaccine can be produced from 
the six types of rhinovirus, or from 
groupings of them, which will give effective 
protection. The Medical Research Council 
is collaborating with Glaxo, Burroughs 
Wellcome and Pfizer in an attempt to 
produce an effective vaccine; but the 
council’s report points out that if many 
more distinct types of rhinovirus are found 
to exist, the prospects of successful vac- 
cination are not very good. 
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IRELAND AND EUROPE 


Following the British? 


Our Dublin correspondent writes :— 


ETURNING from his talks in London, 

Mr Lemass has declared that an appli- 
cation by the Irish Republic to join the 
European Economic Community would fol- 
low immediately on a British decision to do 
so. Such willingness to follow a lead from 
London has hitherto been more usually 
associated with Belfast than with Dublin. 
But tiftre is a surprisingly large measure of 
agreement that the Republic should act with 
Great Britain ; more, that Irish interests will 
best be served by membership of EEC. 
The government will have little difficulty 
in obtaining parliamentary approval if and 
when an application is made to join. 

No doubt the opposition parties will have 
more to say as the general election, expected 
in the autumn, comes nearer. In fact the 
issues involved were very fully discussed 
in 1957 over the original free trade area 
plan. It was apparent then, as now, that 
entry into a wider association would mean 
reduction of the very high tariffs which, in 
the early thirties, Mr Lemass imposed to 
promote industrialisation. It was also widely 
felt that free entry to the continental market 
would benefit agriculture. 

British policy, however, remains a major 
factor. Slightly less than three-quarters of 
Irish exports go to the United Kingdom. 
Under existing trade agreements each coun- 
try grants preferential treatment to goods 
coming in from the other. The preferences 
received by Irish goods are by no means as 
valuable as they were, ted the trend of 
British agricultural A Nevertheless, 
there is little disposition to risk their loss by 
joining EEC if Britain stays out. On the 
other hand, they will gradually lose their 
remaining value as Britain grants further 
privileges to its associates in EFTA. Irish 
membership of EFTA would bring no great 
gain as trade with these associates is almost 
negligible. 

There are some doubts in Dublin on the 
amount of freedom that will be granted by 
EEC to trade in agricultural products ; and 
more doubts as to the present ability of 
agriculture to use it fully. There will be 
hard bargaining over the length of time 
allowed for the reduction of tariffs. But 
Irish exports are expanding rapidly. Their 
value in 1960 was 14 per cent greater than 
in 1959; and in the first half of this year 
there was an increase of 20 per cent over 
the corresponding period in 1960. It is 
hoped that the British statement of policy 
will be both positive and definite. 
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The winner 


REFERENDUM campaign does not bring out the best in the 
Rhodesian character. The campaign which ended in 
Southern Rhodesia on Wednesday with a vote by about 

60,000 Europeans and 6,500 Asians, Coloureds and Africans on the 
new constitutional proposals was by local admission the most 
acrimonious of them all. What is worse, the campaign has almost 
certainly done permanent damage to race relations, since Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s United Federal party has found itself fighting for 
votes on its right wing and has spent virtually no time assuring 
Africans that they will have a larger share in a brighter future. 


The Southern Rhodesian government had a good case to put 
to its European electorate ; and Sir Edgar, with his pipe and his 
two pairs of thick glasses as professorial props, has put it well. 
He has silenced his critics by offering them an enlightening lecture 
rather than controversial oratory; he has pleased his audience with 
gentle scorn of the British Government’s ignorance of their country. 

With the referendum won (the result is discussed on page 440), 
the party should give credit to him rather than to Sir Roy 
.Welensky, who has been packing into his argument more emotional 
bulk than brain. Sir Edgar has been claiming that the proposals 
give Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing colony since 1923, virtual 
independence—that is, as much as is enjoyed by the states of 
Australia. He has wiped away clauses requiring any laws that 
technically discriminate against Africans to be submitted to the 
British Government, which has also surrendered its power to veto 
any legislation within its first year of enactment. After an extra 
three-month tussle with Mr Duncan Sandys, he extracted a written 
convention that the British Government would never legislate on 
its Own initiative for Southern Rhodesia unless the country was in 
palpable chaos. 

Sir Edgar has presented the enlargement of the §0-strong 
assembly to 65, to include Africans elected on a lower roll, as 
common sense rather than as the concession his right-wing 
Dominion party opponents would term it. The African MPs, he 
has explained blandly, will be good at constituency work. He has 
left it to his lieutenants to suggest, in language better understood 
by the fearful white Rhodesian, that “ even if some extremists do 
get in, it is better to have them saying their piece where they can 
be shot down than in the back alleys of some township.” 

The Dominion party, led by Mr William Harper, has attacked 
from all quarters, realising that it is the party’s last chance to 
gain the power which only the transferable vote system deprived 
it of three years ago. It has claimed that the reserved powers could 
have been removed without conceding any seats to Africans. On 
Mr Sandys’s prompt denial, the party began scaring the electorate 


Sir Edgar's Referendum 


_ FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 





Mr. Nkomo: the loser—temporarily? 


with tales that a left-wing party with only one-sixth of the upper 
roll votes could win the next election and that Africans would 
swamp the polls within ten years. ‘Vote No or he will get no 
vote,” shrieked a poster portraying a young white boy, hostage to 


- this appalling fortune. 


This made the UFP present its right side. Lord Malvern, 
veteran among prime ministers, was brought from retirement to 
rumble “rubbish ” at ideas of being swamped, or of compulsory 
social integration, and to point out that “ Southern Rhodesia will 
in spite of the changes still be the most difficult country in the 


Commonwealth in which to become a registered voter.” It was 


spread about that the government could and would eliminate the 
15 lower roll seats if Africans “ proved unco-operative.” A clever 
series of newspaper advertisements urged that voting “No” 
would create a “no-man’s land” where economic depression 
would leave ghost towns of abandoned playgrounds and deserted 
villas. The Federation itself would probably break up. 
Another three European-led groups, disturbed by all this 
alarmism, have taken separate paths. The liberal Central Africa 
party eventually stuck to its support of the proposals because the 
alternative of a Dominion party government was too disastrous 


‘ for it to contemplate. Several of these liberals, after many dis- 


appointments, cling to the belief that the government can be 
reformed “ from alongside if not from inside.” They are strength- 
ened in this hope by the remarkable success of Mr Victor Tarica, 
a university lecturer turned bookseller, who in two years of organisa- 
tion round the wards has turned the Salisbury city council from 
reactionary ridicule into a progressive body. Slightly further left, 
the New Opportunity Group, linked with the former premier, Mr 
Garfield Todd, has urged a “no” vote, denying that this would 
bring in the Dominion party and relying on tattered hopes that 
Britain will acknowledge its moral responsibility to three million 
subjects and institute democracy here through a second constitu- 
tional conference. The United Group, a collection of paternalists, 
much heartened by alliance with the ex-federal chief justice, Sir 
Robert Tredgold, has campaigned for racial harmony and hopes 
in a rather old-fashioned way to gain it on the strength of their 
leaders’ honoured names and a gift of ten seats to Africans. 


These last three groups have one thing in common: they all 
acknowledge that which side wins is of no account unless any 
new constitution is accepted by a significant part of the 93 per 
cent of the population who are African. Sir Edgar claims that 
his proposals have considerable support already among Africans 
and will gain more when their benefits are tasted. To many Africans 
this sounds suspiciously like what was said of federation eight years 
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ago. The National Democratic party, hampered by the strictest 
of security laws, did all it could to publicise African alarm that 
Britain should be handing over nearly all remaining power to the 
settlers. 

The struggle between Sir Edgar and the NDP president, Mr 
Joshua Nkomo, seems temporarily to have been won by the prime 
minister. A three-day general strike largely failed because the 
NDP leaders decided only on the last day to defy the laws openly, 
and by then their supporters had been dispirited by two disorganised 
days during which clandestine orders.caused only confusion. Worse 
still, from the point of view of world consumption, the charge of 
intimidation so often levelled by the government at the NDP 
was made to stick on some party members during pathetic fights 
between strikers and workers. 

Less convincing was Sir Edgar’s mockery of the NDP’s own 
referendum for not being made foolproof against multiple voting 
or incomplete secrecy. More than 300,000 Africans walked miles 
last Sunday to express their deep discontent with the government 
by means of their first ballot tin. As they queued patiently they 
did not offer lucid criticisms of the White Paper: they complained 
of unemployment, bad housing and of having to exchange, under 
the Land Husbandry Act, some well-prepared acres for “ land 
where the beetles bore.” 

Sir Edgar proved himself a clever tactician in reaching refer- 
endum day without having to arrest the NDP leaders. But any 
praise for his political strategy should be reserved for a few months. 
He forced the NDP leaders into open defiance of the law and both 
sides have now to face the unpleasant consequences of that collision. 
The toll of four Africans killed and hundreds arrested is hardly 
a good advertisement, and the deploying of 24,000 troops and police 
round the townships and country suggests that the government 
doubted its own claim to be opposed by only “a ‘small band of 
agitators.” The United Nations has fewer troops in the Congo. 
A general strike for a large minimum wage increase, to be organised 
by the African trade union congress next month, will be a tougher 
test of the government’s strength. Sir Edgar has won the refer- 
endum and his virtual independence-from Britain, but his prob- 
lems are still ahead of him ; and their number has been increased 
by the way his party has fought the campaign. 


Two Moroccan Worlds 


FROM. OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


MERICANS, as they consider what they are giving up in Morocco 
and what it is costing them, in hard cash, to give it up grace- 
fully, may be forgiven a touch of impatience at the sight of France 
sitting tight at Bizerta, cost what it may in political goodwill or 
diplomatic convenience. Neither for its position on the Strait of 
Gibraltar, nor for its long Atlantic coastline opposite their own, 
could the Americans very well contemplate a Morocco in hostile 
hands. 

Their air bases in Morocco, built in the early nineteen-fifties 
under agreements with the French, were designed (like Bizerta) 
not to hold the country but to make strategic use of it. Since then 
Morocco has become independent, and the United States has made 
alternative air and naval arrangements in Spain. Still, the instal- 
lations in Morocco remain a valuable part of the American strategic 
chain, and the United States Navy and Air Force would have liked 
to hold on to them. But Moroccan feelings had hardened- against 
it, and the Americans decided that the political drawbacks out- 
weighed the military advantages. President Eisenhower, when he 
visited the late King in December, 1959, agreed that all the Ameri- 
can installations should be evacuated by the end of 1963 ; and this 
withdrawal is now going on by stages. 

No doubt the American military presence had something to do 
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with the fact that Morocco, up to last year,-was getting as much 
American aid as the rest of Africa put together. Neither this, nor 
the flow of foreign exchange. and of desperately needed employ- 
ment which the bases brought, inclined the Moroccan government 
to ask the American forces to stay. Both sides, however, are 
fairly clear that the loss of their bases will not enable the Americans 
to treat Morocco with indifference. When the Moroccans found 
themselves this spring facing an agricultural crisis, it was to the 
Americans that they turned, and the United States has responded 
with wheat and animal feeding stuffs to the value of $23 million. 






Maghreb men: Mr Bourguiba, King Hassan ll, Mr. Ferhat Abbas - 


Behind this gift are crop failures for 1961 that are variously 
estimated between two-thirds and three-quarters ; and the grain 
is being used to relieve acute distress among the peasants. The 
talent of Moroccan politicians for presenting a hastily-improvised 
relief scheme as a far-sighted programme of public improvement 
makes it hard to tell precisely what happens. It appears that some 
of the grain is simply handed out as a dole. But public works and 
agricultural improvement schemes are being hurriedly set in motion 
in the worst-hit areas; workless peasants are enrolled in the 
schemes, and are paid partly in kind. 

Freakish weather, such as has damaged this year’s crops in parts 
of Europe and of the Mediterranean basin—drought at growing- 
time, unseasonable storms during the ripening period—is the imme- 
diate cause of Morocco’s present agricultural distress. Among the. 
impressive paper reforms announced since the new government took 
office on June 2nd is the abolition of the tertib, a tax on agricultural 
output which it is customary to blame on the French occupation, 
though in fact it was introduced by the last independent Sultan, 
Moulay Abd-al-Aziz, in 1901. As the government pointed out 
when it decided to do away with this tax, the tertib has been retro- 
grade in its effects and tends actually to discourage higher yields. 
Further (to quote the minister of information, Mr Ahmed Alaoui, 
on June 2oth), the whole policy of concentrating on industrial and 
urban development has tended to leave the rural population, some 
79 per cent of the whole, outside the “modern” sector of the 
economy. For this, he suggested, French policy during the pro- 
tectorate was to blame. What was wanted, he said, was an agri- 
cultural community advancing at the same pace as the modern 
sector, and able to provide the broadly-based mass of purchasing 
power without which the industrial sector could hardly flourish. 

Nothing (apart from the jibe at the French, which convention 
dictates) could be more enlightened or more true. All that has 
really happened, however, is that the agricultural economy has 
come as close to collapse as an agricultural economy can come, 
and it has become quite impossible, in large areas, to go on collect- 
ing the tertib at all) Mr Reda Guedira, the minister of the interior 
and of agriculture and possibly the key man in the new King’s 
new government, complained on June 29th that, during the years 
1955-1960, the first five years after independence, while the area 
under cultivation had been extended, agricultural output was. no 
higher than it had been twenty years before ; and in many regions, 
yields were actually going down. All this was before the agricul- 
tural collapse of 1961. Thus Moroccan agriculture was completely 
failing to meet the requirements forced upon it by the country’s 
dynamic increase in population, now running at about 300,000 
a year in a country of 11,650,000 people. And the average peasant 
was unemployed on 200 days a year. 

Again as convention. prescribes, Mr Reda Guedira announced in 
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the same speech a vast new scheme to deal with the problem— 
nothing less than the mobilisation of all men between 18 and 30 
for compulsory labour service, so that a huge programme of neces- 
sary agricultural improvements (water and soil conservation, irriga- 
tion works, tree-planting, pest control), big enough, he said, to 
occupy a million and a half labourers for thirty years, could be put 
in hand at once. Philosophically speaking, everything Mr Guedira 
said was just as true as everything Mr Alaoui had said ten days 
earlier. In sordid fact, however, what has happened is simply 
that the state of agriculture has become too pressing a matter to be 
passed by in silence, and has forced the government to make a 
gesture of concern. How much action will follow, or how little, 
nobody knows. 

It is, of course, “ traditional ” agriculture that is in such a mess, 
and to which Mr Guedira’s appalling statistics apply. Relatively 
small areas of land, in large parcels, continue to be profitably culti- 
vated by the modern agricultural enterprises, established mostly 
with French capital and expertise ; these provide high yields and, 
in such sectors as citrus fruit, buoyant exports. These enterprises 
even provide ‘steady employment and, since the withdrawal of 
French authority left them exposed to the full force of union pres- 
sure, relatively high wages. In the traditional sector, by contrast, 
the peasant community turns in upon itself and survives by culti- 
vating for subsistence, until a major crop disaster leaves no recourse 
but to look for outside aid. 

Thus the peasant community, the majority of the people of 
Morocco, reproduces in itself the strange division of an ancient 
and a modern economy living side by side which makes a journey 
through the country such a remarkable experience for the European 

tourist. Outside the walls of the old Moorish towns, the nouvelle 
ville is forbiddingly new, planned and prosperous. Within the 
walls, children spin wool in dark back rooms, jellabas are woven 
and stitched, copper is hammered, leather stamped, cedar-wood 
planed and carved, iron wrought, slowly, patiently, and by hand. 
What is traditional and admired in Arab taste and craftsmanship 
survives with more vitality and in greater perfection, by far, than 
anywhere else in the Arab world. Unlike most Arab peoples, the 
Moroccans are actively attached to the traditional things and the 
old ways of making them ; yet, like the others, they desire to be 


a modern community possessing the outward marks, as well as — 


enjoying the benefits, of technical progress. The sudden withdrawal 
of French authority six years ago did not resolve the dilemma which 
any tourist can see implicit in the rich Moroccan scene. It was 
not to be expected that it would. But the Moroccan leaders have 
employed these six years in discovering that their country’s 
economic and social progress had not, as they thought, been arti- 
ficially held back by foreign rule, and would, therefore, not auto- 
matically leap forward. The way forward is something they still 
have to find for themselves. 


Epitaph on Bourguibism 
FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


OURGUIBISM may well prove one of the casualties of the battle 
B of Bizerta. The name of the Tunisian president—who can 
combine fiery Arab oratory with the bargaining skill of a Mediter- 
ranean merchant—had become a symbol. Bourguibism stood not 
only for skilful diplomacy and the art of compromise ; it also stood 
for moderation and collaboration with the West. Habib Bourguiba 
used to be opposed to Abdul Nasser as the other pole of the Arab 
world. He never concealed that his great ambition was to sponsor 
a North African federation and keep the Arab West, the Maghreb, 
within the western world through association with France. 

The Algerian war stood in the way of such a policy ; so did 
a strange French reluctance to use President Bourguiba’s services. 
Undismayed, the Tunisian leader made a supreme bid, five months 
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ago, to achieve his aim. On February 27th he was General de 
Gaulle’s guest at Rambouillet. It was obvious then that he was 
playing a risky game for high stakes. The nationalist tide was 
running against him. The Congo crisis had widened the gap 
between the moderate and the militant nations of Africa. Mr 
Bourguiba had to contend not merely with President Nasser. His 
two potential Maghreb partners—the Moroccans and the Algerian 
insurgents—joined the militant Casablanca group. Tunisia, which 
had stuck faithfully by Mr Hammarskjéld, was left in the moderate 
camp together with those ex-French colonies of black Africa that 
were still in the French orbit. It was falling increasingly under 


the suspicion of “ collusion with neo-colonialism.” 


In spite of this, or rather because of it, President Bourguiba 
intensified his efforts. At Rambouillet he pleaded with his- host 
to bring the Algerian war to an end rapidly. He argued that 
France’s reward for a wise and generous policy would be the preser- 
vation of a privileged economic—and probably military—position 
throughout North Africa. Thanks to this association, France 
should also be able to keep a hold on the remaining African 
members of its community. Mr Bourguiba must have been satis- 
fied with the general’s response to this Mediterranean vision, since 
he afterwards paid public tribute to General de Gaulle’s “ spirit 
of decolonisation” and urged his Algerian “ brothers” to show 
similar understanding. What has happened, within less than five 
months, to lead from the euphoria of Rambouillet to the slaughter 
of Bizerta ? ; ae 

. The reasons are complex and the answer must still be tentative. 
The Franco-Algerian negotiations, started at Evian and resumed 
last week at Lugrin, did not proceed as fast or as well as Mr 
Bourguiba had expected. On their own behalf, too, the Tunisians 
felt disappointed. A farcical dispute about the French embassy’s 
wall in Tunis prevented an exchange of ambassadors. The 
Tunisians concluded that unless one banged on the table one could 
not get a hearing in Paris; and they badly needed some con- 
cessions to restore Tunisia’s anti-colonial reputation. The base 
of Bizerta was the obvious one. This does not mean that by the 
middle of this month the Tunisian leader had written off his gaullist 
gamble and admitted the bankruptcy of bourguibism. If he had 
decided on such a reversal of policy he would not have simul- 
taneously staked claims to the Sahara that were bound to put him 
at odds with the Algerian insurgents. He seems to have been 
moved to action by a mixture of reasons that included disillusion 
with the French, nationalist pressure and a miscalculation about 
French reactions. Once the Tunisians decided to press for the 
evacuation of Bizerta and the French turned a deaf ear to their 
demands the situation was clearly explosive. But it seems certain 
that when President Bourguiba triggered off the conflict on July 
19th he did not foresee how violent the French reaction would be. 

A provisional list puts the number of Tunisian casualties at 
670 dead and 1,155 wounded. French losses are estimated at 30 
killed and 50 wounded. But the loss to France is incomparably 
greater. It cannot be measured by the threat now hanging over 
the 60,000 Frenchmen who have remained in Tunisia and over 
the still important French interests in the country (one of the first 
Tunisian reprisals was to seize the Edjele-La Skirrah pipeline 
which was carrying Saharan oil at an annual rate of 9 million tons). 
All Franco-African co-operation is at stake. The bourguibist 
doctrine that there is a third way between colonial subservience and 
intransigent nationalism has been undermined. And this may 
rapidly have repercussions throughout French-speaking Africa. 

M. Bechir Ben Yahmed, the influential editor of the lively 
Tunisian weekly Afrique-Action, which has recently been preach- 
ing peace in Algetia and Franco-African collaboration, now draws 
a bitter lesson from the events at Bizerta: 

Any co-operation with the West—a fortiori any form of associa- 
tion or alliance—cannot but be tainted with neo-colonialism. As 


such, it is humiliating for the whole of the under-developed 
countries, sterile and harmful for the country which accepts it... . 
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al de This almost sounds like a funeral oration on bourguibism and, Council, has given him a respite: He is using it to find a diplomatic 
or indeed, there are signs that the doctrine is being buried. M. solution and has called Mr Hammarskjéld to the rescue. He is 
was 


Masmoudi is negotiating an imminent resumption of diplomatic 
gap relations with Egypt. The Arab League has welcomed its prodigal 
Mr son, returning after three years of absence, and has promised 


appealing to his Anglo-American friends to use their good offices 
to persuade the French to open negotiations for the evacuation of 
the base at Bizerta. His son, the Tunisian ambassador in Washing- 


His Tunisia the help of its volunteers. ton, urges “the free world to act before another world inter- 
rao President Bourguiba is still trying to salvage something of his venes....” The Russians, while backing the Tunisian case, show 
_ previous position. The cease-fire, sponsored by the Security no Zeal in assisting’a man whom yesterday they treated as a lackey 
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show the new bureaucracy scattered in four impersonal the Coal and Steel Community even 
1 five white office blocks throughout the city. Yet these & have their own chapel; some have felt 
ghter new ‘Eurocrats’ are worth taking a look at. gs © that this increases the sense of community, 
Many visitors have been struck by two 8 8 # whereas sceptics have been heard to 
ative. obvious qualities in the best of them; their murmur that it is a way of keeping tabs. 
med ‘European’ spirit, and their dynamism. on the non-bien-pensants who fail to turn 

; Mr Although the internal structure of their up to Mass, i ' 
isians organisation in any case prevents them All men in the top ‘A’ grade must be 
assy’s from ganging up into national cliques, it proficient in a second language. French 

The seems true that they really do largely for- and German are most used, though all 

Id get questions of nationality while on the four official languages (Dutch, French, 
re job. Very often one can’t tell what coun- _— and administration. Working under each © German and Italian) have equal status. 

—- try they come from until one hears their | commissioner is a director-general of a | The'corps of translators number 140, and 
base accents. But by now the game of gtessing different nationality and so on down the includes several British and other non- 
y the national stereotypes is over in Brussels, scale of the three administrative grades; a Community nationals. Apart from them, 
ullist and the general impression is one of offices complex system of balances ensures that the ‘A’ men in Brussels belong exclu- 
> had filled with multilingual tough-minded the work is fairly divided. The Com- sively to the Six, except for one lone 
imul- Europeans mostly aged around 35-40. No munity is aware that this structure does Englishman who has been in the Com- 
+ him doubt they include a certain amount of not make for flexibility, and it is not in- munity from the start. Women of ‘A’ 
been dead wood and they may have been  evitable for an Italian, for example, to rank are exceedingly rare, possibly because 
usion ‘ Angries’ in their adolescence, but now __ replace an Italian in any particular sector; they are not tough enough to stand the 
diacint they are. convinced they are doing some- but if he is followed by, say,a Dutchman, _ pace or the long office hours (8.30-6.30), 
r the thing worth while: Europe’s Sanguine then fairly soon in some other sector one which are, however, comsidered fairly 
thes Young Men. Dutchman less and one Italian more will normal on this side of the Channel. 
svtalien At the beginning of 1961 the Commis- ___ be given precedence. If Britain joins, its nationals will, of 
Jul sion was 1,846 strong; it does not expect When the Community was set up in course, have something to say about all 
Uy to grow much bigger unless it acquires January, 1958, several of the six govern- arrangements and will have the right 
id be. other member countries. France, Ger- ments supplied lists of men from their to ask for modifications. Some here feel 
es at many and Italy provide a quarter each, the © own national bureaucracies, thus provid- — that the organisation is already complex 
at 30 other quarter being drawn from Benelux, ing a large proportion of the total initial and unwieldy enough without the added 
irably which shares out its 25 per cent by staff. Other candidates proposed them- complication of the British; delighted at 
; Over separate internal agreement (in fact selves by personal application to the Com- the way in which the new Community 
- over Belgium gets more than its proportion, as mission, and this is the only method of __ is striding forward in the economic field, 
e first a good deal of local labour is naturally recruitment now used. they are impatient at its painful inching 
peline recruited for the minor jobs). Heading There is as yet no entrance examina- along on the political front and they fear 
tons). the Community are the nine Commis- tion, but according to the personnel statute that if Britain joins, bringing with it not 
uibist sioners; although some of them were due to come into force by January 1, only the Commonwealth but most of the 
e and formerly ministers in their own govern- 1962, an examination similar to that European Free Trade Association, the 
- may ments, and all are appointed by the required by the Coal and Steel Com- whole undertaking may become unman- 
sa. member governments, they are entirely munity in Luxemburg will be instituted. ageable. Even the dynamic Eurocrats 
li el independent once the appointment is The Commission prefers candidates who have come to have something of a vested » 
dard made. According to the Treaty of Rome are university graduates with a few years’ interest in the existing framework for their 
reach- no more than two of them may have the experience in jobs, not necessarily in the dynamism. Yet the entry of Britain could 
draws same nationality, and each of them heads __ civil service. The present staff includes put this Little Europe into a better per- 

one of the nine divisions of the Com- former university teachers, bankers, indus- spective; and with a combination of the 
ssocia- munity: external relations, finance, _ trialists and others. (The transport divi- best brains of the Six and of Great Britain, 
1. As internal market, competition, labour, agri- sion, for example, includes an ex-manager the organisation could be a determining 
eloped culture, transport, overseas development of a Rhine shipping firm, and the labour _factor in the history of our century. 
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of imperialism. And President Bourguiba shows no haste for 
Algerian or other foreign volunteers to fight a new battle. 


But there is another side to the story. The cease-fire is pre- 
carious. The other recommendation of the Security Council— 
that both sides should return to their previous positions—is inter- 
preted in diametrically opposite ways by the two protagonists. 
The French have no intention of evacuating the base and official 
Paris shudders at the very suggestion of Anglo-American good 
offices (which remind them of the fall of the Fourth Republic), or 
any other. Washington has no wish to quarrel with a Nato partner 
when a Berlin crisis seems imminent. Where, then, can President 
Bourguiba look for western support ? Few observers in Paris 
believe that the Franco-Algerian talks at Lugrin can now provide 
a by-pass to reconciliation. Yet, if the western powers do not help 
the Tunisian leader to stage some spectacular recovery, the bullets 
of Bizerta will have written an epitaph on bourguibism that western 
statesmen may not enjoy reading. 


Beyond the Berlin Gate 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ONN, as everybody knows, is a four-letter word—to some people 
B a very dirty one indeed. It has the chief qualities of a good 
expletive, loadable at will with anger, derision, or contempt. More: 
unlike most imprecatory monosyllables it can be used in the head- 
lines without shocking aunty or corrupting the kids. To the 


harassed journalist, juggling with space, it is, like the word 





“Krupp,” a veritable god- 
send. A single recent issue 
of the leading east German 
communist daily, Neues 
Deutschland, spits out the 
amazing revelations that 
“Bonn pays head-money for 
traffic in humans; Bonn 
demands unconditional sur- 
render to common market ; 
Bonn pays terrorists in Alto 
Adige ; Bonn spies in Jugo- 
slavia.” That so circum- 
scribed and somnolent a 
town can be up to so much 
mischief is intriguing. 

But the communists’ rage 
against Bonn is understand- 
able. Just at the moment 
when their combined voices 
ae are loud in demand for 
world-wide recognition of 
the fact that there are two 
German states, the one they 
are rooting for, the Demo- 
cratic Republic, is looking 
wretchedly unconvincing. Die 
Welt’s cartoonist drew this week a column of refugees pouring 
endlessly from a distant line of barbed wire, behind which Mr 
Khrushchev ruefully contemplates the deserted scene, and asks: 
“Whom am I supposed to be making a peace treaty with ? ” Herr 
Ulbricht’s natural reaction to the latest exposures of his weakness 
has been to intensify the barrage of hate against the capital of the 
other German state, which, for all its shortcomings, is on a much 
sounder political and economic footing. How humiliating at this 
moment to be offered five thousand tons of butter by, of all people, 
Dr Adenauer. 


Arrivals at Marienfelde 
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Striking examples of the main sources of the discontent that 
impels so many citizens of the Democratic Republic westward are 
continually cropping up. West German opinion is much exercised 
at present by the kidnapping of Heinz Brandt, a west German 
trades union journalist. Herr Brandt, a former Communist who 
spent ten years in Nazi prisons and concentration camps, lived in 
east Berlin after the war until he quarrelled with the party and 
went west in 1958. Early in June he travelled by air to west Berlin 
to report a union conference. Naturally, he had every intention 
of avoiding east Berlin. No more was heard of him until June 16th, 
when the east German news agency announced that “the spy 


- Brandt” had been arrested while working for “a western intel- 


ligence agency” in the neighbourhood of Potsdam. The west 
German metalworkers’ union, who are as convinced of Brandt’s 
innocence as they are of his punitive abduction, are doing what the 
east German public would so often like to be able to do—namely, 


asking why the man was arrested and on what evidence, and where 


he is. 


The east German regime’s oppressive jealousy of all inspiration 
and organisation other than its own was conspicuously demonstrated 
during the Evangelical Church congress held last week in west 
Berlin. The affiliated meetings that were to have taken place in 
east Berlin were banned, and hundreds, if not thousands, of east 
German Protestants on their way to’ the Berlin gathering were 


turned back at the border. Neues Deutschland accused the chair- . 


man of the German Evangelical Church Council, Dr Scharf (a 
pacific man who lives in east Berlin) of being “an apostle of the 
‘front-line-city ’ policy,” and of “ acting on behalf of a militaristic 
church that advocates the Nato solution for Berlin.” A catalogue 
of the possessive state’s interference in public and private life 
would never end. The portentous propaganda with which the 
pushing about is excused makes it all the more irksome to the 
adult citizen. Over the past seven years 16,000 teachers have 
left east Germany, 15,536 engineers and technicians, 11,705 
students, 3,110 physicians and surgeons, 1,224 dentists, 901 dis- 
pensing chemists, and 658 solicitors. This month alone, another 
24,000 of both sexes and all trades have arrived at the west Berlin 
reception centre. They are being flown to the Federal Republic 
at the rate of 1,000 a day. About three-quarters of the arrivals 
are under 45. Happily, 570,000 jobs are still going begging in 
the golden west. 

The motives for flight are naturally often mixed. The spiritual 
malaise caused by the all-pervading oppressiveness of the political 
atmosphere is aggravated by the unabating irritations of a dreary 
diet, sudden shortages of simple things like needles, and travel 
restrictions. It has been a bad summer in east Germany. The 
farms have not yet recovered from their precipitate collectivisation, 
partly because too many land workers have quit, partly because 
many of the dispossessed become obstinate and decide to work 
industrial hours themselves, There are the usual queues for fresh 
fruit and vegetables. Supplies of margarine have run short ; the 
butter allocation has been fixed at 200 grammes a head a week. 
Even bread and potatoes have been rationed in some places. Last 
year’s proud promise of abundance and surplus round the corner 
has died away. . : 

Many of these are standing grievances. This summer’s increase 
in the flow of refugees must be attributed mainly to what the Ger- 
mans call Torschlusspanik, the anxiety, or hysteria, engendered by 
the prospect of being too late to get through a gate that appears 
about to close. Believing, as they have believed before, that the 
west Berlin gate may soon shut for ever, thousands of east Germans 
are surreptitiously on the move. But there is no evidence of any 
recrudescence in east Germany of the desperate, militant mood 
that exploded in the rising of June, 1953. At least, not now. But 
who can be sure what might happen should the gate in fact close, 
and should conditions in the Democratic Republic worsen ? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United. States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written’ in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
rhe work of the editorial sta{f in London. 








Berlin 
and Beyond 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has faced this week the familiar problem 
of leadership in-a democracy: how to arouse the public 
without alarming it and how to stir Congress to action with- 

out manufacturing a false crisis. The calm, sober tone of his 
address to the nation and the limited, though costly, scope of his 
military recommendations to Congress reflected Mr Kennedy’s 
fundamental conviction that the Berlin problem is not an isolated 
crisis likely to lead to a single dramatic climax but is only part 
of the worldwide confrontation between the two power blocks 
and is not likely to be resolved soon. 

The President’s proposals for increasing airlift capacity, for rais- 
ing the army’s strength from 870,000 to a million men and for 
modernising its non-nuclear weapons are measures which he and his 
military advisers would favour even if there were no immediate 
crisis over Berlin. These are desirable for their own sake to build 
up the country’s strength in conventional arms ; they have been 
taken secondarily for their impact on Russian opinion and least of 
all for their effect on American opinion. Each of them, it may 
be noted, also serves to implement the Administration’s determina- 
tion to strengthen the North Atlantic Alliance, an aim of Mr 
Kennedy’s policy from the first. Calling up the reserves, which 
had been considered, found little favour in the final round of 
decision-making because the masses of men in the National Guard 
would be of no use at this juncture and because the proclamation 
of a state of national emergency, which would have been required 
before they could be called up, was thought to be needlessly 
inflammatory. The increase in conscription for the regular army, 
combined with the ordering to active duty of reserve air transport 
and tactical air squadrons, was thought to be a less cumbersome 
solution for the manpower needs of the forces. However, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to give him authority to call up 250,000 
members of the reserve forces if he feels that this is necessary 
during the coming year. 

In marshalling public opinion Mr Kennedy was helped by the 
fact that to most Americans Berlin is comparatively familiar ground. 
Unlike Laos or the Congo, where the geography and the personali- 
ties are unfamiliar, and unlike the nuclear test ban treaty, with its 
baffling technical complexities, west. Berlin seems to the man in 
the street a comprehensible and straightforward question. Only 
a small faction on the extreme right still worries the bone of why 
the United States and its allies permitted themselves at the end 
of the war to be tied down in a city surrounded by Russian- 
controlled territory. The anomaly of west Berlin’s isolation is 
accepted as an inevitable trick of fate, and most people assume 
that if the Russians were not making difficulties over Berlin they 
would be making them over something else. The President 
expressed this view when he said “ The source of world trouble 
and tension is Moscow not Berlin. And if war begins it will 
have begun in Moscow, not in Berlin.” It is a short step from 
this generalised view to the conviction that a military threat to 
Berlin is the same as a menace to Paris, London or New York and 
must be resisted with equal firmness. 


-In the United States there is very little of the anti-German 
attitude and war-bred resentment that colours feeling in western 
Europe about the problem of Berlin. Except for a relatively small 
segment of pacifist and liberal opinion, west Germany is accepted 
fully as a military ally and the commitment to defend west Berlin 
is unquestioned. The basic reason for the extraordinary uniformity 
of opinion on this question is that the American. people learned 
well, perhaps too well, the lessons of Munich ; rarely in history 
can a spectator have taken so much to heart the wisdom to be 
derived from the errors of others. Now that the United States 
plays one of the two principal parts on the world stage, Americans 
are determined not to repeat the mistakes of the Chamberlain era 
in their dealings with another dictator. There are no harsher 
words in the American political lexicon than “ Munich” and 
“‘ appeasement.” The people have been told so many times that 
dictators respect only force in being and that preparedness and 
a firm policy would have stopped Hitler and prevented the war 
that they respond instinctively in these terms to any menacing 
gesture by Mr Khrushchev. President Kennedy’s speech was in 
this central tradition, which dates back to Roosevelt’s speeches on 
the eve of the war and the “Truman Doctrine ” of 1949. 

It is difficult to estimate how deep and how steady is the 
willingness to risk nuclear war over Berlin, since the very logic 
of the analogy with Munich persuades. most people that military 
strength combined with a policy of firmness will make war unneces- 
sary. However, since most Americans have never known the devas- 
tation of war at first-hand and the character of nuclear warfare seems 
unreal, their national optimism and self-confidence would probably 
enable them to follow the President without: panic’ to the brink 
of war, ‘should that ever prove necessary. - Only time can tell 
whether the construction of fall-out shelters in public buildings, 
which the President suggested should be initiated on a modest scale, 
will alter the popular mood. The President and his advisers think 
that an accelerated programme of civil defence will make it clear 
to the Russians that the American goyernment takes serionsly 
the possibility of war, but it is also conceivable that. this same 
programme, by shocking many people into an awareness of what 
a nuclear war might mean, may soften public opinion. 


M° KENNEDY took care on Tuesday night, as he had done in 
his press-conference the previous week, to stress the impor- 
tance of working in co-operation with America’s allies. Here he 
was helped by the fact that Americans. are . se ach more “wae 
minded on European issues than. they are 

elsewhere in the world, particularly in ‘Asia “British c scieechas 
of American policy toward’ Communist China only arouse resent- 
ment, but the man in the street is more open to British and other 
allied arguments on Berlin. In spite of the prevailing desire to 
talk tough and call Mr Khrushchev’s bluff, Mr Kennedy was not _ 
speaking to deaf ears when he counselled patient moderation as 
well as firmness and expressed renewed willingness to seek poli 
solutions. Although basically the President said nothing that had 
not been said before by his predecessors, he went further than 
had been expected at this time in trying to calm any legitimate 
Russian fears when he said: 


We recognise the Soviet Union’s historical concerns about their — 


security in central and eastern Europe, after a series of ravaging 
invasions—and we believe arrangements can be worked out which 
will help to meet those concerns. 
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Most observers are of the view that the President chose just 
about the right time to speak out on Berlin. On Laos, where 
it was contemplating possible military intervention last winter, 
the Administration was far ahead of public opinion, which was 
apathetic and confused. On Cuba, on the other hand, public 
opinion ran far ahead of the Administration in its eagerness to 
smash .Dr Castro by military-force. That is why Mr Kennedy 
followéd his half-hearted initiative of April with a speech of dazzling 
but empty bombast and then with a deep and, he hoped, calming 
silence on all things Cuban. On Berlin, opinion has neither 
lagged behind nor outrun the President. The people have been 
waiting for a lead and Mr Kennedy, within broad limits, could 
have turned them in any direction he chose. 

The President has been remarkably free of congressional harass- 
ment in making up his mind on Berlin. At one time Senator 
Dirksen and Representative Halleck, the leaders of the Republican 
minority, were under some pressure from within their own ranks 
to produce a party manifesto sternly pointing out the dangers of 
appeasement and warning the President of dire retribution if he 
did not stand firm against the blandishments of the Russians. But 
neither of these party stalwarts has his heart in issues of foreign 
policy, and former President Eisenhower had no great difficulty 
in persuading them, during a conference at his Gettysburg farm 
earlier this month, that they would serve their party and their 
country best by simply keeping quiet about Berlin. 

Senator Cooper of Kentucky, Mr Kennedy’s closest friend in 
the opposition party, soon afterward made a thoughtful speech 
noting that an attitude of firmness, while all very well, is not in 
itself a policy. Senator Kuchel of California, the assistant minority 
leader, has struck the useful if familiar note of bipartisanship in 
a time of crisis. Mr Nixon, in his new series of newspaper articles, 
has been more hectoring in tone but, lacking any specifics, his 
admonitions to the President boil down to the stock phrase: stand 
firm. 

The Democrats, for their part, have naturally deferred to the 
President. When the Soviet ambassador, Mr Menshikov, was 
reported to have said at a party that the American people would 
not fight for Berlin, the members of the House of Representatives 
took his remarks so seriously that they rushed in with a resolution 
assuring him that the contrary is true. But otherwise the House 
and, to an almost equal extent, the Senate have abdicated to the 
President their policy-making role on major foreign issues such as 
Berlin. Congressional reaction to the President’s speech indicated 
that approval of his request for an increase of $3.5 billion in military 
funds was virtually certain. 


The British response and reaction to the President’s lead are 
discussed on page 438. 


Critical Days for Aid 


LTHOUGH the President did not fail to include an appeal 
A for his foreign aid programme—and for his stranded Bill 
to aid education—in his speech on Berlin, it would be 
optimistic to conclude that the Soviet Union has once more saved 
the foreign aid programme. Some members of Congress who will 
not hesitate to vote for more money for defence feel that other 
spending should be cut accordingly. This is particularly true in 
the House, where opposition was already strong to the President’s 
request that Congress should give up its year-by-year control over 
development loans for foreign countries. The Administration feels 
that it is hardly reasonable to ask undeveloped areas to initiate far- 
reaching social and economic reforms if the loans on which they 
count may dry up overnight. It is asking permission to spend $8.8 
billion over the next five years. Normally the authorisation Bill for 
foreign aid, which Congress is now considering, merely sets a ceiling 
and the actual amounts which may be spent are fixed by the 
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appropriations which are granted at a later stage. This year it 
is the authorisation Bill which may have the last word over much 
of the spending. . 

No one will be able to accuse President Kennedy of not fighting 
for the principle of long-term financing. He has been pulling out 
every stop in a series of meetings with members of Congress; he 
has been on the telephone to others late into the night; and he has 
encouraged the formation of a Citizens Committee for International 
Development to bring pressure to bear on the legislators. Behind 
the scenes the State Department has been organising meetings all 
over the country with leaders of local opinion. Last week the 
President tasted the first fruits of these efforts when, by a vote of 
10 to 7, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee accepted, without 
any material change, the President’s proposal that he should be 
allowed to borrow $7.3 billion directly from the Treasury for 
development loans and use another $1.5 billion in repayments of 
earlier loans which are expected before 1966. 

The next hurdles will be higher. Voting in the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee—which has been held up to allow pressure for 


“Backdoor” Spending 


2 ane financing of government activities, chiefly lending pro- 
grammes, by direct withdrawals of funds from the 
Treasury is of long standing. Its great virtue in the eyes 
of its advocates is that once permission for this has been 
obtained from Congress there is no need to submit every 
year to the penny-pinching of the appropriation committees. 
Borrowing from the Treasury—usually through an “ authori- 
sation to expend from public debt receipts” which permits 
the Treasury, in its turn, to borrow the money from: the 
public—began in 1932 when the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was trying to keep hard-pressed business firms 
afloat with loans. As the loans were expected to be repaid 
congressional appropriations seemed inappropriate. 

Since then “ backdoor spending,” as the conservatives like _ 
to call it, has been used to finance houses for both servicemen 
and ex-servicemen, for agricultural price supports and for 
the Export-Import Bank’s loans to foreign traders. Recently 
it was incorporated in the legislation to aid depressed areas. 
In all, $140 billion in such authorisations have been placed 
upon the books of the Treasury ; $114 billion of this has been 
_used ; and $65 billion has been paid back. Another $16 billion 
has been forgiven by Congress. Conservatives regard the 
evasion of the appropriation process as iniquitous, even when 
applied only to domestic programmes, and they have tried 
unsuccessfully to outlaw it. 
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: The total value of the Volvo Group exports during The Volvo Group has become the second largest 
| 1960 was Sw.kr. 548,500,000 (£38,100,000), i.e. 4.7 % industrial corporation in Sweden and Scandinavia 
_ of all exports from Sweden. A total of 48,452 within slightly more than 3 decades. About 1.5 % of 
y vehicles was exported. the total Swedish population earn their living dir- 
B. ectly or indirectly through the Volvo Companies. The 
. Volvo products were sold on 102 markets through rapid expansion of the Volvo Group and its exports 
tS 15 subsidiary companies and 323 distributors. can be explained by one single word: quality. 
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long-term financing to have its effect—may begin late this week. 
The chairman must do his best to secure approval of the full five- 
year authority since on the floor determined attempts will be made 
to reduce this to three or even two years. Even in the Senate debate 
which begins next week, Republican votes will be needed to offset 
the expected defection of almost all the conservative Democrats 
from the South. One possible compromise, which has been put 
forward by Senator Dirksen, the Republican leader, and accepted 
tentatively by Senator Mansfield, the Democratic one, involves the 
creation of a congressional watch-dog committee for the develop- 
ment programme; this might reassure Republicans who fear that 
they are being asked to give up all control over it. Some such 
compromise should not be beyond the wit of Americans when 
so many of their leaders—including former President Eisenhower 
and Mr Nixon—are convinced that a longer-range foreign aid pro- 
gramme is essential. 


Budget under Pressure 


HE proposals in Mr Kennedy’s report to the nation last 

Tuesday piled additional troubles on an already troubled 
budget. When the Treasury made up its books for the fiscal 
year which has just ended the deficit turned out to be a good 
deal larger than had been expected three months ago ($3.9 billion 
instead of $2.2 billion). And this was a year which originally 
looked like producing a surplus of $4.2 billion and which, as recently 
as last January, seemed to promise a balanced budget. In the final 
accounting total revenue was fractionally below that of fiscal 1960, 
while expenditure had climbed by $5 billion. 


1959/60 1960/61 
Jan. 1960 Jan. 1961 Mar. 1961 
Actual estimate estimate estimate actual 
$billion 
ROMO \ ioiak seeheves 77°8 84-0 79-0 78-5 77°6 
Expenditure .........s. 76-5 79-8 78-9 80-7 81:5 
Balance .....-. ns Wiehe aoe +1-2 +4:2 +0-1 —2:2 —3:9 


Even before this week’s changes the budget for the present fiscal 
year contained an estimated deficit of $3.7 billion (or $4.4 billion 
if the proposal to raise postal rates is turned down). Now the 
President has asked Congress to authorise an additional $3.5 billion 
for defence—the third such increase since January. He has not 
proposed any immediate increase in taxes to offset this additional 
outlay (a course of action that the Treasury was reported to favour), 
but he will do so next year if the rise in federal revenue falls short 
of current hopes. There were strong political arguments for raising 
taxes now rather than later: this would have conveyed effectively 
the desired sense of urgency to the American people as well as 
giving substance to the “ sacrifices” that the President has been 
calling for for months; and it would have been easier to get 
Congress to agree to higher taxes in the heat of the moment. 

But the economic merits were more debatable. Some economists 
claim that any additional excess in government spending will set 
the inflationary ball rolling. Others see it as a timely way to 
get the unemployed back to work and to increase economic activity, 
profits and therefore federal revenues. After some hesitation Mr 
Kennedy has accepted the latter view and, since he has raised 
the estimate of this year’s deficit to only $5 billion, he is clearly 
taking an optimistic view of the effect of heavier defence outlays 
on the flow of revenue into the Treasury’s coffers. For the 
moment at least, hopes of lowering tax rates in the fiscal year 
starting next July, which were hinted at by Mr Douglas Dillon, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, only a few weeks ago, have receded 
into the background, particularly as the President has set his 
heart on a balanced. budget in 1962-63. 
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Success at the Treasury 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


We the Treasury is experiencing difficulties in gaining 
control over the federal budget, it is demonstrating both 


boldness and skill in its management of the public debt. This is. 


clear from the success of last week’s financing, which involved 
raising $3.5 billion in cash and refunding $12.5 billion of maturing 
obligations—one of the biggest operations of this kind on record. 
The Treasury deliberately increased the size of this refunding by 
including all issues maturing between August and October, 
evidently reasoning that as the amount was so large already a 
little more would not matter, and that one big package was prefer- 
able to repeated trips to the market. It offered a choice of three 
issues with maturities ranging from 15 months to six and three- 
quarter years at yields (from 3} per cent to nearly 4 per cent) 
that the market found attractive. With the Federal Reserve System 
maintaining a policy of easy credit, the refunding went smoothly : 
the Treasury announced that it will have to redeem only $732 
million of the maturing securities, and it managed to attract 
$745 million into the longest-term issue. 

By sweeping up all the near-term debt, the Treasury has put 
itself in a much better position to consider the best means of 
financing the deficit which is expected during the present fiscal 
year. At the same time it has avoided any marked impact on 
interest rates or on the psychology of investors who had feared 
unsettled conditions and a sharp rise in rates. Its success is due 
partly to a willingness to experiment, partly to a professional 
“feel” for the market (provided mainly by Mr Roosa, who came 
from the New York Federal Reserve Bank to handle the Treasury’s 
monetary affairs) and partly to the central bank’s decision to 
abandon its “bills only” policy in favour of the more flexible 
technique of dealing in the entire range of government securities. 

Apart from its own efforts—and the assistance of the central 
bank—the Treasury’s debt managers have been helped by the fact 
that large corporations have been investing their growing surplus 
funds in government securities. Such buying will not, of. course, 
solve the Treasury’s problem of increasing the average maturity of 
the debt, which has been shrinking rapidly. It has been hard for 
it to sell long-term bonds ever since 1951, when the Fed ceased to 


. Support the market for them. 


But the increasing concentration of issues in the short-term area 
is a potentially unstabilising factor, and there are some indications 
that the Treasury is preparing to tackle this hurdle. It has dis- 
posed of the controversial ceiling on interest rates—which forbids 
new obligations of more than five years maturity to be offered 
at a coupon rate of over 43 per cent—by informing Congress that 
it would, if necessary, offer issues at a discount. And the suspicion 
is strong that the Treasury undertook its mammoth refunding last 
week in order to clear the way for a long-term offer to the holders 
of existing securities. 


STRUCTURE OF THE FEDERAL DEBT 
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We Queen Elizabeth first saw Chicago 
from Lake Michigan two summers ago, 
the shimmering aluminium, glass and stone 
facade of the Prudential Plaza must have 
been one of the first things to catch her eye. 
It represents the beginning of a building 
boom in the second largest of American 
cities. More particularly, it was the first 
concrete evidence of renewed interest in a 
largely untapped source of space for new 
buildings in Chicago—the rights owned by 
the railways over the space above their per- 
manent way. 

The Prudential Plaza rises 41 storeys 
above a tangle of lines which are part of the 
passenger and goods yard of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad; these lie along the lake front. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America purchased the air rights and com- 
pleted this office building in 1955. Now five 
other similar projects are planned, including 
one which, as the sketch shows, is to go 
up next to the Prudential Plaza; this is the 
proposed Illinois Centre, a 60-storey office 
and hotel complex, on which work is due 
to start in eighteen months. 

The latest and biggest of these projects, 
which was announced just last week, has an 
international flavour. City Centre Properties 
Ltd. of London and a group of New York 
investors headed by Mr Erwin Wolfson, 
which together are putting up the Pan- 
American Building over Grand Central 
Station in New York City, are to co-operate 
equally in erecting a complex of office build- 
ings costing close to $200 million. The con- 
cerns have bought a 70-year lease of the air 
rights over the permanent way and covered 
passenger platforms on the north and south 
sides of Chicago’s big Union Station. Work 
on part of the project will begin before the 
end of the year. 

Construction began last winter on the 
Marina City project. It will combine office 
space and luxury flats in a pair of unusual 
towers on the north bank of the Chicago 
River at Dearborn Street, over the lines of 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
Coming soon is a 750-room hotel over the 
main right of way of the Illinois Central 
near the lake front just south of the Loop 
(the heart of the business district). It -will 
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Up in the Air 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 
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serve the new exhibition hall completed last 
year. And negotiations are under way for 
the air rights for a block of flats on the far 
edge of the same railway yards, nearer the 
lake. Private investors are financing the 
ventures. 

The scarcity of land in the centre of the 
city is the principal reason for this rush to 
acquire air rights. While smaller cities such 
as Cleveland are still dotted with car parks 
and even with vacant plots close to the 
centre of things, the down-town area in 
Chicago is crammed with skyscrapers and 
frequently even the-car parks are multi- 
storey buildings. Inside the Loop, which 
is less than a mile square, there are a num- 
ber of relatively small old structures. But 
it is far from easy to buy out all the owners 
on a site large enough for a major building. 
Recently an insurance company had to 
design its new office around a tiny dingy 
bar whose owner was persuaded to sell only 
at the last minute. 

But scarcity of land is not the only impor- 
tant reason why air rights are being 
developed in Chicago. The city is the 
country’s railway capital; it has more than 
half a dozen big passenger stations, not to 
mention goods yards. Many of the desirable 
sites for new buildings are occupied by rail- 
way lines. The Illinois Central switch yard, 
by itself, probably gives Chicago’ greater 
possibilities for the development of air 
rights than any other city. The yard, which 
contains only low warehouses in addition to 
the permanent way, occupies 8@ choice acres 
along the lake next to the céntral business 
district. The second-biggest of the five air 
rights structures, the $150 million Illinois 
Centre, will cover 18 acres near the Pruden- 
tial Plaza. Even with the block of flats 
planned for this area the Illinois Central 
estimates that there will be 27 acres left 
within a I0 to 20 minute walk of LaSalle 
Street, the Wall Street of the mid-west. 

It costs more, naturally, to build on air 
rights even though there is usually less demo- 
lition of old structures to do than on an 
ordinary site. The railway lines make it 
difficult to move heavy construction 
machinery about and the concrete supports 
for the buildings must be arranged so that 
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they will not obstruct the trains. But the 
price paid for the purchase or lease of air 
rights is lower than that paid for other desir- 
able sites so that the costs, as a whole, work 
out about the same. 

The use of air rights is not completely 
new. Other cities, notably New York, have 
buildings over railway lines. And even in 
Chicago builders tapped this source of space 
as early as the nineteen twenties though only 
for two structures: the massive Merchandise 
Mart north of the Chicago River and the 
Daily News Building around the bend of the 
river just west of the Loop. But the depres- 
sion of the nineteen-thirties discouraged 
further pioneering and this has revived only 
with a new boom in office building. 

This boom has been a long time in coming 

to Chicago, primarily because so much office 
space was provided after the war by the re- 
modelling of o!d structures, mostly depart- 
ment stores and warehouses. Now, however, 
the steel and concrete skeletons of new 
buildings promise about 3 million square feet 
of extra office space. This is more than has 
been added through new construction in the 
decade and a half since the war. - 
. Such growth is in step with the demand 
for desirable office space. This is going up 
steadily, basically because the rising standard 
of living of Chicagoans means that more 
services are required—from the government, 
banks, insurance and communications com- 
panies and advertising agencies. The growth 
of industry since the war has also increased 
the need for office space. There has been 
a substantial rise in the proportion of white- 
collar jobs in manufacturing ; in the steel 
industry, one of Chicago’s biggest busi- 
nesses, it has grown from 12 per cent of the 
total twenty years ago to 23 per cent today. 

New buildings in themselves have great 
attractions for big corporations. The Inland 
Steel Company, for example, first planned to 
rent new quarters when it outgrew its old 
ones a few years ago. In the end it chose 
to build and now it has a luxurious structure 
bearing its name which also is, incidentally, a 
monument to the material it produces. New 
buildings not only publicise a company’s 
name and catch the eye of workers who are 
scarce—such as secretaries—but they also 
make it possible to provide for future growth. 
Space can be let to other firms until it is 
needed. The present boom also reflects at 
least a partial reversal of the flight to the 
suburbs by big business. 
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Warfare Cver Welfare 


HE little town of Newburgh, New York, 60 miles up the 

Hudson from New York City, has declared war against the 
welfare state and has attracted the sympathetic interest of many 
taxpayers and of local governments all over the country which are 
struggling to fit the heavy costs of public assistance into their thin 
budgets. Newburgh, a city of 31,000 people, has had about 1,380 
of them on its relief rolls ; out of its total budget of $3 million, 
$1 million goes on various "welfare schemes, although over half of 
this is contributed by the federal and state governments. What 
makes matters seem worse is that few of the recipients are natives. 
Many are Negroes or Puerto Ricans who were brought in to harvest 
fruit on nearby farms and who decided not to go home, although 
there is little year-round demand for so much unskilled, unedu- 
cated labour. There was hardly anywhere for these people to live, 
either ; they had to crowd themselves, three or. four families to a 
house, into the oldest part of town. Violence and immorality fol- 
lowed ; property values sank and white people began to move out. 

The city itself turned a blind eye while this was going on but, 
‘when it became a matter of raising the rates 30 per cent to meet 
the cost of assistance, the city manager drew up a 13-point code 
to trim the relief rolls. It provides, among other things, that able- 
bodied men receiving help must work for the city or lose their 
assistance ; that payments will not be made for more than three 
months of any year ; that no one giving up a job voluntarily or 
refusing work of any kind may receive assistance ; and that 
unmarried mothers who continue to give birth to illegitimate 
children shall cease to receive help. 

This code went into effect two weeks ago, to the plaudits of 
Senator Goldwater and other extreme conservatives, although the 
city’s Welfare Commissioner resigned rather than administer it, 
although Negro organisations condemn it as racially discriminatory 
and although the state welfare authorities declare that it contra- 
venes both federal and state laws. For example, Congress has 
passed legislation denying federal aid, under the scheme to help 
dependent children, to states where there is discrimination against 
illegitimate ones. This means that New York State as a whole 
may lose up to $200 million a year in federal grants. More- 
over, Newburgh’s claim that it is particularly hard done-by is 
disputed and so far it has been able to find only one man on 
assistance who can be put to work. The legal merits of Newburgh’s 
protest will be decided in the courts but it draws attention to a real 
problem. America can well afford to look after its poor and 
afflicted, but towns and cities which are confined almost entirely 
to a property tax can be swamped financially by tides of unskilled 
and needy people flowing into them. 


Room on the Bench 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BALTIMORE. 


ITH an unprecedented number of seats to be filled on the 

federal bench—93—as the result of deaths and resignations 
and the recent creation of 73 new judgeships by Congress, there 
is turmoil in the interlocked worlds of law and politics. Few of 
the appointments are expected before Congress rises, since to have 
such patronage in hand can win many valuable votes for the 
Administration. In any case, it takes time to choose “ the best 
men available” from the point of view not only of legal qualifi- 
cations, but also of race, religion, political affiliations and accept- 
ability to the Senators who must confirm the nominations. Some- 
thing which is almost a caricature of what the President has to 
cope with in making these appointments can be seen in Maryland, 
where local politics are old-fashioned, rough and wide open. 
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The central figure here is Mr Harold Grady, a large, amiable 
man of forty-four, a Democrat elected two years ago as Mayor of 
Baltimore on a platform of reform and now aspiring to a place 
on the federal bench with half his term as Mayor still to run. 
Mr Grady defeated his predecessor, an able machine politician, 
in the contest for the Democratic nomination and a popular 
Republican in the election itself. As Mayor of a city which re- 
: turned Mr Kennedy 
by a _ handsome 
margin last autumn 
and thus ensured 
that he carried the 
whole State of 
Maryland, Mr 
Grady has claims to 
consideration by the 
White House, 
although locally it is 
doubted whether he 
had much to do with 
the votes gained by 
the President in this 
heavily Democratic 
and Roman Catholic 
area. Mr Grady’s 
former supporters 
are largely disillu- 
sioned by his 
blandly ineffectual 

Yardley in the Baltimore Sun. perf ormance in 

office and he is hav- 

ing trouble with his reforming partners in the city government. Mr 

Goodman, President of the Council, seems to be helping Mr Grady 

to a judgeship because he wants to be Mayor himself. Mr Grady’s 

other running mate is the Comptroller, Dr Graham, a multi- 

millionaire who seems to be opposing a judgeship for the Mayor 

partly from cantankerousness and partly because he likes Mr 
Goodman even less than he likes Mr Grady. 


Also involved are several more would-be Mayors, the Governor 
of Maryland, Mr Tawes, who would prefer to have Mr Grady 
out of City Hall before he himself runs for a second term, and 
the leaders of the various bar associations, whose recommendations 





‘are supposed to have a decisive effect on judicial appointments. 


The city and state bar associations pointedly omitted Mr Grady’s 
name from their lists of potential judges, although he has been 
endorsed by three minor local groups of lawyers. One most influ- 


ential voice still to be heard is that of the American Bar Associa- 


tion which, it is reported, is unlikely to approve Mr Grady, if 
only because he has never appeared in a federal court and is 
unfamiliar with federal procedure and civil law. On the other 
hand, he had a distinguished record at law school and was an 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation before becoming 
State’s Attorney for Baltimore. 


Throughout the spring Mr Grady denied that he had judicial 
aspirations, though he was known to have interceded with members 
of Congress and others whose advice will be taken when the judges 
are appointed. “‘ No comment” greeted the suggestion that he 
had visited the patronage advisers in the White House. But Dr 
Graham, the guardian of the city’s purse, remarked that on the 
day in question the Mayor’s official car had travelled 123 miles 
though he had no official engagements ; after that it was con- 
firmed that Mr Grady had crept into 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
by the back door. Since then the presidential doormat has been 
worn thin by the feet of Maryland Democrats of all groups and 


-factions, all anxious for pressing reasons of their own that Mr 


Grady should or should not become a judge. 
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HOME REPORT | 


Christmas In July 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


T= hours before the Chancellor’s hatchet-work began the 
papers were loud with the news that he would be carving chips 
out of so much dead wood: it was said that the prescience of the 
British public had led it into a luxury spending spree of tremendous 
proportions and millions of pounds had been gobbled up in 
exchange for such necessities of life as new cars, old cars, tele- 
vision sets, whisky and cigarettes, washing machines and refrigera- 
tors. But this was not everyone’s impression. The largest London 
stores stoutly maintained that there had been little extraordinary 
trading done in the previous week. The Retail Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation merely allowed that there might well have been an increase 
over the month, but even if this was not due solely to the summer 
sales just ended, the extent of tax-beating buying had undoubtedly 
been exaggerated. 

Among those said to have been overwhelmed by a panicking 
citizenry were the secondhand car dealers, one of whom “ had not 
had so much business for months.” But wider inquiry tended 
to elicit not-too-polite suggestions that someone had been having 
someone on, that business was as bad as it had been for a year 
or more and likely to continue that way. Nor was the sanctuary 
hush of the wine merchants’ shops noticeably disturbed by frenzied 
whisky-drinkers unable to bear the thought of another half-crown 
a bottle. London, at any rate, did not seem unduly anxious ; 
possibly because Londoners are neither thrifty nor impoverished. 
The retail trade figures alone will settle the matter. 

Elsewhere, however, reactions were more lively. At this time 
of year the Scottish cities take their fortnight’s industrial holiday, 
and the expectations of the retail trade are not over-ambitious. 
But from Glasgow a brisk trade was reported in such household 
goods as vacuum cleaners, refrigerators and washing machines ; 
so much so that one big store expected to be reduced to wrappings 
and sawdust by Wednesday. In Aberdeen the reputed canniness 
of the inhabitants was confirmed by news of “fantastic sales, 
like a Christmas rush” in the middle of what should have been 
the worst retail period of the year. Only the car dealers were 
without comfort: people had, indeed, been asking about cars— 
but no one was driving away in a panic. Whisky and gin were 
being bought by the case, but, as in London, there was no clamour 
for cigarettes, the ineluctibly rising price of which seems to be 
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In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 
around Britain. 


accepted with resignation by British smokers. 

By Tuesday nature had begun to imitate art 
even in London, and a spree of sorts was more 
readily admitted. Stores reported brisker: trad- 
ing, and a large electronics dealer had “ had no 
peace since Monday ” as his stocks of hi-fi equip- 
ment and transistor radios (the Chancellor may 
have a lot to answer for this summer) dis- 
appeared. Refrigerators and washing machines 
were going, but less swiftly, and the market in 
television sets was dull—perhaps because it has 
been in a low state for so long. There was some 
whisky buying, but smokers had not generally 
thought to lay in supplies of thousands, in spite 
of the warning that their price would probably 
be up by fourpence to 4s. 6d. for twenty that afternoon. The car 
dealers were still glum. 

Such rush as there was may have been the result of a popular 
misapprehension about the likely effect of the new regulators. 
Promised a 10 per cent rise in purchase tax and excise duties, 
many people: naturally deduced that a tax of 50 per cent would 
be increased to 60 per cent, and one of 5 to 15. Only the more 
sophisticated grasped that the 10 per cent was of the tax itself, 
so that 5 per cent became 5} per cent. 


T seventeen minutes to four on Tuesday the Chancellor struck 
A —but no:hing was to come into effect until midnight, and most 
increases not until Thursday or Friday. If the rising sales of the 
day were an indication of true hysteria, the afternoon shops should 
have been jammed with people and the car dealers should have 
been telephoning for immediate deliveries. But the spree had shot 
its bolt. Nothing happened. 

The retailers who did see the crowds believe that spending which 
would normally have been done over the next three or four months 
was advanced, where it was possible, to take advantage of the 
lower tax ; and many stores expect a gloomy quarter, when stag- 
nation may be broken only by the approach of Christmas. By 
that time smokers will ungrudgingly be paying 4s. 6d. for their 
daily twenty, motorists will be uncomplainingly filling up at 
4s. 103d. a gallon, whisky-drinkers will be suffering mild euphoria 
at 4os..a bottle and barflies will be unaware that beer was ever 
less than 1s. 7d. a pint. But very few people give cars for 
Christmas, and the motor dealers could still be gloomy. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Theatre All Round 


HE lugubrious plight of the English 

provincial theatre, detailed and docu- 
mented by an Arts Council report* this 
week, is familiar enough to the determined 
theatregoers who still patronise (with a 
fierce but hopeless loyalty) its dim and 
quaking premises. But the majority of the 
provincial public does not, and probably 
will not ever, care: it will not be ruffled 
now even by denunciations of “ artistic 
slums ” or of the provincial barbarism that 
earns the Arts Council’s conclusion that the 
intelligent foreigner can discover “little of 


significance and interest outside London.” 
As any intelligent foreigner has discovered 
for himself, Bruddersford’s theatre 1s 
probably as run-down as its football 
stadium ; the state of mind that bleakly 
puts up with either tends to be beyond 
self-help. 

The capital and instructive point, how- 
ever, about the spreading tundra of telly- 
land is just how little money is in fact 
needed to set the theatre, that increasingly 
minority art, back on its shaky provincial 
feet. The message of the Arts Council’s 


report should not merely be addressed to 
the Treasury and the local aldermen. Just 
2d. or 3d. on Bruddersford’s rates could do 
wonders, of course, but if that is unthink- 
able to subsidised householders it is high 
time the point were driven home to other 
potential patrons. Development councils, 
regional planners and industry-begging 
municipalities have still to be persuaded 
that if they are to get, or retain, the intelli- 
gent young people or the executives that 





* Housing the Arts in Great Britain: Part II. 
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they and_ their areas have 
grumblingly lost to London — 
for two génerations they 
will have to have something « 
to offer besides advance 
factories. If the chance is 
not taken while a struggling 
nucleus remains it will not 
recur. 

The Arts Council’s com- 
mittee of inquiry has set out 
the minimum requirements 
both for touring and reper- 
tory theatre. For touring 
companies in opera, ballet, 
and West End stage pro- 
ductions a\ circuit of . be- 
tween 12 and 18% No: 1” 
theatres, each capable. .of 2a 
seating an audience of: 2,000, is essential. 
A number of suitable, if antiquated; pro- 
vincial theatres exist, although often devoted 
to variety, but there is nowhere outside 
Manchester and Liverpool that can cope 
with the Covent Garden Opera. Again, as 
Mr Stephen Arlen, administrative director 
of Sadler’s Wells, has pointed out this 
month, provincial closures have also driven 
his company out of wide sections of the 
country. 


He referred -particularly to the area 
between Leeds and Newcastle, to which 
other blank: zones are regularly being 
added: the sale of the Theatre Royal, 
Hanley, to Mecca Ltd. at the end of June 
has now shut out the Potteries. (There is 
a case for making it harder to change a 
theatre’s function—at least to give the 
local authority time to act if it wants to.) 
As an imaginative but desperate resort 
Sadler’s Wells is seriously considering the 
continental idea of a “balloon” theatre 
(capacity 1,800) which would be inflated on 
vacant provincial sites. Performers may 
find it less of an insult (and inconvenience) 
to appear in a Big Top than in some of the 
dingy barns they now have to use. 


For repertory the committee aims at pro- 
viding first-class theatres (capacity 800- 
900) in the main cities or “ catchment 
areas” in the next ten years. Eight of 
these centres have built, or have serious 
plans to build, good premises (although 
capital expenditure promises to be appre- 
ciably above Nottingham’s estimate of 
£380,000 which the committee seems to 
accept). This leaves another six or seven 
to be started in the badlands. The develop- 
ment of an existing theatre at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne is recommended, and Hull probably 
ought to have a repertory theatre of its 
own. Other towns, however, could con- 
ceivably work in pairs if that is the best they 
can do, particularly Leeds and Bradford, 
Stoke-on-Trent and Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and Portsmouth and Southampton. 
(None of these cities, with populations 
ranging up to Leeds’s half-million, cur- 
rently sustains a professional repertory 
company.) The ideal would be to provide a 
circuit which the better companies could 
use, improving both their performances and 
receipts by longer runs. Postwar repertory 








has proved a sturdier growth than most of 
its critics allow: with more encouraging 
premises and amenities its worries could be 
halved overnight. 


Further to shame the Aldermen Bugginses, 
the committee lists fourteen other towns (in 
the 180,000-80,000 population range) which 
do not even have suitable accommodation 
for orchestral performances. Some of these 
places—Oxford, Cambridge, Bath—are not 
without cultural pretensions: what they do 
to sustain them is a very different story. 
Sunday afternoon concerts in the local 
picture palace is not the most rewarding 
musical experience, whatever the dons may 
believe. The northern choral societies have 
a little more pride in themselves. 


HH ow can change be brought about ? The 
committee looks for financial help 
from the Chancellor to the extent of 
£150,000 a year, two-thirds of which would 
be to provide capital for new theatres and 
concert halls, and one-third for refurbishing 
and renovating existing buildings. This 
sum could be administered either by the 
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Arts Council itself or a national theatre trust. 
It is not an amount that could normally be 
thought beyond the Treasury’s resources ; 
in fact, it looks to be something of the order 
that Mr Lloyd promised to the provincial 
theatres earlier this year. 


But any help from the centre must be 
meaningless unless it serves to prime the 
local pumps. The committee recalls the 
statutory power of local councils to allocate 
up to a 6d. rate (4d. in Scotland) for sus- 
taining the arts. How little is actually done 
is revealed by the following sample figures 
of local expenditure on all artistic ventures, 
including dubious museums, river carnivals, 
bandstands and the rest: 


Product Annual 
oO expenditure 
éd. a. on the arts 
LOE io dee eke es 166,650 18,313 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 117,600 4,830 
Leicester........... 115,500 319 
COVENtrys . ccc cscs 113,898 5,150 
Nottingham ........ 112,050 15,098 
Portsmouth ........ 99,990 1,601 
Southampton....... 90,810 1,020 
Stoke-on-Trent ..... 69,426 3,862 


Precisely how small the margin of help need 
be to allow a repertory company to struggle 
on has been shown in Dundee (the Scottish 
towns are outside the present report), where 
the local council has made a grant this year 
of £1,500 together with a further guarantee 
to make up losses to another £1,500. This 
will cost the town less than $d. on the rates. 
The arrangement (for one year only) came 
in the nick of time: if the council could 
bring itself to offer twice as much over a 
specific period it would go a long way 
towards putting the theatre on its feet per- 
manently. When so little can sustain a com- 
pany that has not only produced its quota 
of famous names but given Dundee a life 
and status it would not otherwise possess, 
the moral ought to be observed more widely 
—and purposefully. 


The Mersey Molehole 


‘FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the last few miles of its course into the 
Irish Sea the River Mersey spreads it- 
self into an estuary, over a mile wide, 
dividing Lancashire on its right bank from 
Cheshire and the Wirral peninsula on its 
left. Facing each other across this divide 
lie Liverpool and Birkenhead, each with its 
attendant minor boroughs. Linking them in 
commercial symbiosis are a network of fer- 
ries and the single umbilical cord of the 
Mersey Tunnel. 
Until 1885 there was no direct crossing. 
But the squalid blooming of Liverpool as a 
great port and the rise in popularity of 
the Wirral as a place to live in had made 
some sort of swift link essential, and in that 
year the Mersey railway tunnel was com- 


pleted, taking most of the passenger traffic 


‘from the overworked ferries. Tradespeople, 


however, had still to cope with the cycle 
of delays and haste which characterises even 
the best of ferries ; and by the < rly years 
of this century there was a general and sus- 
tained clamour for better communications 
between the two towns. By 1920 the des- 
potism of the internal combustion engine 
had aggravated the situation: ferries were 
crammed with vehicles and loads and streets 
were choked with waiting traffic. 

The administrative machinery for the 
building of a crossing was started in 1922 
with the formation of a joint Merseyside 
committee to decide on its form and to 
inquire into the possibility of a federation 
of Mersey authorities (which last was de- 
feated by staunch parochialism). Consultant 
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engineers were employed, and on their 
recommendation a tunnel was decided upon, 
the idea of a bridge having been rejected 
on the grounds of its vulnerability in war- 
time and the expense of its upkeep and 
building. The first hole was bored in 1925, 
the beginning, so it was imagined, of a cure 
for all the ills of Merseyside. 


Much, however, was unforeseen. The 
costs of construction rose regularly, the 
government was unhelpful until late in the 
decade and only Liverpool and Birkenhead 
collaborated in its building. Eventually 
opened in 1934, it had cost £7.72 million, 
of which the government’s share was {2.5 
million, Birkenhead’s £55,500 and Liver- 
pool’s £5 million. And no sooner was it 
opened than estimates of its useful life were 
being revised for, instead of being timelessly 
adequate for the traffic between the towns, 
it attracted more traffic, and was soon taking 
more in tolls than had ever been planned. 
By 1958 the toll revenue was three times 
what had been estimated, over £1 million a 
year, and traffic was passing through it at the 
rate Of 44,000 vehicles a day. 


Every year the traffic through the tunnel 
increases by 10 per cent, and during rush 
hours, a sixth of the day, over a third of 
the daily traffic is carried. The ultimate 
capacity of its four carriageways is rapidly 
being reached. The necessity for each 
vehicle to stop, pay its toll and start up 
again imposes delays. The sale of contracts 
at a rate which, taken at two trips a day, is 
cheaper than the payment of individual 
tolls has made matters worse. There are 
6,000 contract users who, to make their 
contracts worth the money, must use the 
tunnel twice a day—and some of them use 
it six to ten times a day. This adds 15,000 
journeys a day to the total flow, perhaps 
half of which are unnecessary. 


A new crossing is urgently needed, and 
the Merseyside authorities, overcoming 
their veiled repugnance for each other, met 
in 1958 to decide what form it should take, 
asking the consulting engineers who had 
been responsible for the planning of the 
original tunnel to report on the possibilities. 
Their conclusion, presented last year, 
details eight schemes, each a compromise 
between what is desirable and what can be 
afforded. 

The first three plans, all twin four-lane 
tunnels (marked A, B, C, on the map) leave 
the Cheshire bank at the same point, Sea- 
combe Ferry, and emerge at points in Liver- 
pool all of which are open to criticism on 
the ground of congestion ; and they would, 
in addition, be completed just in time for 
the additional facilities they offer to be in- 
adequate for the conditions they are de- 
signed to alleviate in 1967 (when traffic 
flow will be nearly twice as heavy as it is 
now). They are also expensive, the cheapest 
of them (including extensive access road 
works) estimated at {20.4 million. 


The fourth, scheme D (the one most 
favoured by the Merseyside authorities), 
would bea two-lane link between the branch 
tunnels which at present take traffic from 


459 





Schemes A-F are for tunnels: two other schemes are for 
high-level bridges to the.south, 


the main existing tunnel to the dock areas 


on either side of the river. This has the 
advantage of cheapness (about {£9 million) 
and swiftness of execution: it could be 
completed by 1966—also just at the time 
when its capacity would be too small. 


The fifth and sixth schemes (E and F) are 
new twin tunnels. Scheme E is expensive, 
offers very small relief to present problems, 
and would be out of date on completion. 
Scheme F is even more expensive, though 
it does offer greater reliefs, and again could 
not be built in time to be useful for more 
than a year or two. 


The seventh and eighth schemes, in the 
southern area, are both bridges, of six lanes 
each ; they would be the most expensive 
undertakings, but would offer at least the 
consolation of being adequate to the de- 
mands made on them for five or six years 
after their completion—or so it is thought 
(and that the thought may not be an 
accurate one is suggested by the overwhelm- 
ing flow of traffic on the brand new Run- 
corn-Widnes bridge 10 miles upstream). 


Vi boldly, the consultants have outrun 
their brief and suggested that, in the 
light of their findings, none of the plans 
examined would be adequate by itself. 
Their conclusion has been that their own 
favourite, scheme G (not shown on the 
map), a high-level bridge.between Tranmere 
and a point about a mile to the south of the 
present tunnel entrance, should be com- 
bined with the palliative of Scheme D, the 
linking of the two existing branch tunnels, 
giving an increased capacity of something 
like 9,000 vehicles an hour, fitting in admir- 
ably with the road improvements planned 
on both sides of the river and retaining their 
usefulness as far ahead as 1979. There is, 
however, the matter of financing such a 
combination: the bridge alone would cost 
£27 million, and the combined scheme no 










less than £36 million. There is also opposi- 
tion to a bridge of such a size and construc- 
tion from the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Board (which believes that silting and conse- 
quent damage to its installations would 
follow) and an oil company, across whose 
tank farm the bridge would pass. 


The prospect of the Government paying 
for a crossing or even of aiding its construc- 
tion to any great extent is, in present circum- 
stances, remote. In the queue for crossing 
grants the Severn, Forth, Tay, Tyne, Clyde 
and Thames have all got ahead of Mersey- 
side ; and the squabbling and disagreement 
between the nine authorities concerned with 
Merseyside have not been helpful. Indeed, 
it has been hinted that the Government 
might be persuaded to grant aid to the pro- 
ject only if some firm collaboration between 
the authorities can be arranged. So far, 
Wallasey will only support one of the 
northern schemes ; Liverpool and Birken- 
head are prepared to co-operate on this as 
they did on the previous tunnel ; the two 
county councils concerned are not interested 


. enough ; and the smaller authorities, who 


will benefit least, are willing to leave it in 
the hands of their big brothers. On the 
grounds of cheapness, expedition and the 
unwillingness of others to contribute, Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead are likely to plump 
for Scheme D, by itself the least satisfactory 
of the proposals. Such an error could be 
avoided only by a really far-sighted decision. 


When The Economist went to press this 
week representatives of all the authorities 
concerned were meeting in Liverpool in the 
hope of setting up a joint council to decide 
the future crossing’s form. It is hinted that 
such a co-operative effort would attract the 
favourable attention of the Ministry ; and 
that the favours might extend to a 75 per 
cent grant. In it, too, may lie the seeds of 
that far-sighted decision: the eventual amal- 
gamation of Merseyside into one local 
authority. 
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Leasehold in Wales 


Sir—As a member of the Welsh League 
for the Taxation of Land Values, I should 
like to reply to your article “ Wales on the 
Lease,” of July 22nd. The various “ lease- 
hold reform” organisations in Wales are 
vaguely aware that an injustice exists, but 
none (especially the MPs who have been 
recently jousting on the issue) has come up 
with any satisfactory solution. The reason 
is that they fail to get the problem of lease- 
hold into its proper national perspective of 
soaring land-values, and so their solution of 
“ reasonable redemption ” is at best uncon- 
vincing and at worst an attempt to replace 
one injustice with another. 

The only equitable solution is an indirect 
one: the taxation of land, whether freehold 
or leasehold, nationally. This will not pre- 
vent land values rising, since land prices 
depend on supply and demand ; but it will 
return to the community community-created 
land values and leave landlord and tenant 

_ with no pickings to argue over. This would 

lead to a decay of the leasehold system 
altogether, and it would be replaced by a 
just and logical system in which the state 
appropriated all land values but left the 
individual the absolute right (as opposed 
to the present restrictionism of both lease- 
hold and freehold schemes) to develop land 
in the most economic way possible. 


Thus it will be seen that the real problem 
underlying the leasehold system in Wales 
is by no means a local one ; it is even more 
pressing around London than around Car- 
diff, except that it is not recognised as such. 
—Yours faithfully, - FREDERIC J. JONES 
Cardiff 


The Economist’s 
New Home 


S1r—The consumer durables boom of the 
late fifties could reasonably be encouraged 
because many of its products could be 
exported ; the present building boom is not 
quite so desirable, because very few of its 
products will be exported. 


The higher Bank rate that you recom- 
mend will cut down on building. Still, let 
us be clear about this; the income- 
producing buildings, such as offices, will 
not be checked as much as bond-financed 
buildings, such as schools. This is a pity, 
because while a three-year delay in putting 
up The Economist’s offices will cause a 
relatively short-term inconvenience, the 
products of cheap and nasty education will 
be walking round in forty or fifty years’ 
time—Yours faithfully, | TREvoR LLoyp 
Northwood, Middlesex 
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PAUCITY OF POLITICAL TALENT 


the scene of action in which he has so 

long been so distinguished, from the scene 
which he so much loves,—the retirement of 
Lord Herbert from an assembly which always 
listened to him with pleasure, though he never 
rose to address it without reluctance,—cannot 
but raise a very serious question in the minds of 
thinking men :—Why have we so few statesmen 
of eminence in the House of Commons? Great 
man after great man passes into the still calm 
of the superior assembly or into the tomb, but 
no adequate successor to them springs up. 
Their constituencies elect in their places fair 
men, but they do not elect their equals or their 
similars.... It is useless to attempt to evade 
the existing difficulty by alleging that there are 
still great men in the House of Lords,—that 
when they migrate from one assembly to the 
other, they remain the same men that they were 
before,—that the country can as much have 
their services in the place where they are, as it 
could in the place which they have left. The 
truth is not so. These men are the same men, 
perhaps, but we have not the same use of them. 
One of the principal duties of a Parliamentary 
administrator in the present day is to answer 
Parliamentary questions. We boast that for 


q The retirement of Lord John Russell from 


better or for worse our administration lives in 
the face of day; that it has no indefensible 
secrets—no hidden defalcations; that it is 
searched into during half the year by the 
incessant inquiry of 658 inquisitors, and 
especially by certain of them who are stimulated 
by public spirit, by personal vanity, by the wish 
to be thought active by their constituents, by 
the wish to become great men with the public. 
As this is so, it is advisable that such questions 
should be answered well, and experience shows 
that a subordinate official, as a rule, does not 
answer questions well. Except under circum- 
stances exceptionally advantageous, he cannot 
feel sufficiently at home to state the past actions 
of his chief as if they were his own actions—the 
past motives of his chief as if they were his own 
motives—the future policy of his chief as if it 
were his own policy. . . . And in consequence 
the public service will suffer. If false impres- 
sions are given by incomplete, hesitating, or 
inaccurate replies in Parliament, an erroneous 
opinion is formed in the country and perhaps in 
other countries ; and the characteristic useful- 
ness of ‘‘ question-and-answer ” administration 
is wholly sacrificed, even if such mistaken 
impressions should chance by good fortune to 
cause no absolute evil. 
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Department of Technical 


Co-operation 


SrrR—In commenting on Mr Vosper’s new 
department you some wise sugges- 
tions on what it should do, but you pass 
rather lightly over its duty to “ provide 
experts, advice and technical assistance.” 
To do this effectively requires finding or 
building up for each specific assignment a 
team with the expert knowledge and appre- 
ciation of local conditions—no easy task 
when such a great range of engineering and 
technical advice has to be covered. How- 
ever, over a great part of the field there are 
in existence organisations with teams already 
versed in these types of work with wide 
knowledge of local conditions. They are 
the staffs of the firms of British consulting 
engineers, who are used to working in almost 
every country in the world, and who are at 
the present time engaged in projects abroad 
having a total value of over £700 million. It 
would seem directly in the country’s interest 
to make use of their knowhow, knowledge 
and experience in providing advice and 
technical assistance overseas. 


There would be other advantages. The 
British consulting engineer is well known 
to be entirely independent and able to give 
unbiased advice to his clients, who would be 
the undeveloped countries concerned. This 
impartiality would also go a long way to 
avoid the suspicions of interference and 
difficulties of pride which you mention as 
arising in newly independent countries 
where a British government department, in 
spite of the care with which its name has 
been chosen, is directly involved.—Yours 


faithfully, R. L. Pitt 
Chairman, The Association of 
Consulting Engineers 
London, SW 


Infant Mortality in Angola 


Sir—In your article “ Our Job in Angola ” 
(issue of July 8th) you state that the infant 
mortality rate in that unfortunate country 
is sixty per cent. To anyone with the 
smallest knowledge of demography, such a 
statement appears ridiculous. What, one is 
tempted to ask, is the source of this absurd 
figure? And how, when and where were 
the statistics of births and deaths compiled? 


Six years ago the United Nations pub- 
lished a series of model life tables for use 
in under-developed . countries where 
mortality statistics are incomplete ; these 
models have proved invaluable tools for 
students of African demography. The 
highest mortality envisaged in the series is 
represented by a life table for which the ex- 
pectation of life at birth is just under 19 
years and which starts with an infant 
mortality rate of 33 per cent. This rate the 
authors of the United Nations study regard 
as “ catastrophic.” They write: “ This last 
mortality experience . . . represents an ex- 


tremely heavy toll, requiring a fertility of 
about seven live births per woman in the 
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reproductive ages, if the population is to 
survive and maintain its numbers. It is 
rather doubtful that such extreme mortality 
experience can be found today in any suffi- 
ciently large population, except for short 
periods of time when major epidemics or 
famines are prevailing.” 

Are your readers therefore to believe that 
in Angola an infant mortality rate almost 
twice that regarded by the United Nations 
experts as the maximum is—as you imply— 
the normal course of events? The political 
arguments you advance would be more con- 
vincing if the statistics you cite to support 
them could at least have the semblance of 
plausibility—Yours faithfully, 

Nairobi, Kenya J. G. C. BLACKER 


New Zealand Progress 


Sir—I read with great interest your 
article of July 8th. Should the United 
Kingdom decide to join the common mar- 
ket, Commonwealth relations will be 
seriously prejudiced and there is a danger 
that the Commonwealth might disintegrate. 
I am sure that you will agree that the Com- 
monwealth is one of the greatest concep- 
tions of history bringing together, as it 
does, people of all races from all parts of 
the world and it should not be abandoned 
for economic reasons. 

It seems clear to me that the United 
Kingdom is being forced to seek member- 
ship of the common market because it is 
unable to balance its trade with the rest 
of the world and hopes to rectify the posi- 
tion by membership. I believe that a major 
factor in this lack of balance is that many 
United Kingdom manufacturers are no 
longer particularly interested in exports 
because they can sell their products in bulk 


LETTERS 

quantities easily on the home market, and 
this is proved by the booming company 
balance sheets appearing in your pages. In 
many instances, deliveries quoted for export 
are so long that buyers are forced to make 
their purchases elsewhere, despite the high 
preferential rates of tariff which exist in 
New Zealand. : ; 

Immediately after the war, manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom were keenly 
interested in exports because prices were 
controlled in ty: home orem en there 
was no control on prices for export in 
fact, they were encouraged to make an 
extra profit. A major contribution to re- 
storing the balance of trade would, there- 
fore, be some form of tax remission to 
manufacturers who engage substantially in 


the export business. 


The reaction of New Zealand to the 
common market a to have been 
greatly misunderstood in the United —— 
dom. New Zealanders are a friendly people 
and they do not like to make a fuss. 
Further than that, they wished to make Mr 
Sandys welcome on what was obviously a 
difficult and painful mission. Nevertheless, 
most New Zealanders feel intensely on the 
subject as they consider they may be aban- 
doned by the country which they have 
always regarded as home, and they realise 
that they cannot support any reasonable 
standard of living without freedom of 
access to the United Kingdom market. 
They remember that it is not so long since 
the United Kingdom depended almost en- 
tirely for its supplies of meat and butter 
on New Zealand, and New Zealanders 
rationed themselves to make the supplies 
available. 

The terms of trade today are heavily 
weighted against the agricultural countries 
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Case History of a Limited War 


The Diplomacy of the Winter War 


By Max Jakobson. 
Harvard University Press. | London: 
Oxford University Press. .281 pages. 46s. 


|= the Spanish Civil War, the Russo- 
Finnish conflict of 1939-40 produced 
many a hot-tempered pamphlet, a number 
of suspect military judgments and journal- 
istic war cries. The war, though it had 
many a chronicle, lacked its reckoning. 
Although the memoirs of Marshal Manner- 
heim and Vainé6 Tanner have been trans- 
lated into English, not until the advent of 
Mr Jakobson’s study has there been a sober, 
unsentimental and comprehensive balance 
sheet of the Finnish effort to resist “ satel- 
lisation.” If nothing else, this book would 
stand as an interesting and relevant account 





of what principles and political necessities 
are compounded into the formulation of a 
small nation’s foreign policy, facts which are 
by no means understood even now. It is 
also a commentary on the political reality of 
the “Nordic bloc.” The contortion and 
necessities of Soviet policy similarly occupy 
a large part of this study. : The real mysteries 
of the Winter War concern the manner of 
its coming and why, when it had burst over 
Finn and Russian alike, it stopped short of 
complete Russian mastery over Finland. 
This was a “ limited war,” and those who 
propound the formula as an article of faith 
would do well to look into this case-history, 
where the dangers and miscalculations are 
so clearly examined. 


Mr Jakobson renders a service in 
assembling all the available information on 





461 
of the world by high tariffs and restrictive 


tries. The last world depression was started 
by a disastrous fall in the world prices of 
agricultural products and the cycle will 
probably be repeated unless more freedom 
of access to world markets is granted to pro- 
ducers of primary products.—Yours faith- 


y; . Jack Harris 
Wellington, NZ 


Northern Rhodesia 
Sir—In your issue of July 22nd it is stated, 
in a message from Northern Rhodesia, that 
the United Federal Party “has long been 
under the loving care ” of Colman, Prentis 
and Varley Limited. Perhaps you will give 
equal publicity to the fact: neither Colman, 
Prentis and Varley Limited nor its public 
relations associate, Voice and Vision 
Limited, has at any time been employed by 
the United Federal Party.—Yours faithfully, 

S. E. R. WYNNE 

Managing Director, Voice and Vision Ltd. 
London, W1 

[Voice and Vision Limited is in fact employed 

by the government of the Federation of Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland. The government is headed by 
Sir Roy Welensky, leader of the United Federal 


Party.] 


ABCD of Disarmament 


Sir—We ought to get. to U (Unilateral) in 
your disarmament alphabet. This is the U- 
policy for the UK and the most realistic 
approach to the problem of power politics 
in the nuclear age. U will be U one day 
I hope!—Yours faithfully, 

Bordon, Hants STEPHEN KinG-HALL 


the mysterious mission of the Soviet diplo- 
mat Yartsev to Helsinki in 1938. On 
whose authority Yartsev was acting has 
never been fully explained. The Finnish 
position was by no means simple. In answer 
to Soviet overtures for strategic concessions, 
Tanner could offer only neutrality, while 
pressing for closer association between 
Sweden and Finland. Yet the Soviet notion 
of “neutrality,” as it applied to Finland, 
ruled out any closing of the Scandinavian 
ranks. The author exploits all the available 
material on the “ Yartsev mission,” though 
the cloud of secrecy still obscures much of 
importance from the Finnish side. What he 
makes abundantly clear, however, is that 
any surrender to Russian overtures would 
have smashed up Finnish policy completely. 
In March, 1939, with yet another devious 
diplomatic play, Moscow sent Stein to 
Helsinki to talk once more about military 
concessions. This time Marshal Manner- 
heim was informed of what was afoot. His 


discarded advice was to accept these mini- 
mum Soviet requests. Mr Jakobson admits 


that the contention of the Finnish political 
leaders—that public opinion would never 
tolerate territorial concessions—was never 
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put to the test. The Finnish parliament 
remained in blissful ignorance. March, 
1939, was Finland’s “ last chance” to bar- 
gain. But the author’s interpretation of the 
tense talks in Moscow in October-Novem- 
ber, 1939, is that they reveal above all the 
basic motivation of Finnish policy: it was 
the realisation that acquiescence in today’s 
“reasonable and modest” proposals would 
ruin Finland’s power to resist the exorbitant 
demands which must surely follow. More- 
over, the context of the Anglo-French-Soviet 
negotiations in 1939 confirmed that, for the 
Soviet Union, Finland was a “ Baltic state,” 
. delineated on the map as it had been in the 
days of Imperial Russia. Over the question 
of a “guarantee,” however benevolent it 
might appear, Finland struggled to be dis- 
tinguished from “ Rumania, Poland and all 
that.” 


In presenting the Soviet aspect, Mr 
Jakobson has carefully mobilised all his 
scruples. If anything, at this crucial junc- 
ture the benefit of the doubt goes to the 
Russians. But this does not prevent the 
author from disposing of a number of 
damaging myths which have gathered over 
Finnish policy. The agonies and misunder- 
standings of the Moscow negotiations are 
set out carefully and clearly. These were 
an open challenge to Finland’s national 
independence. In view of what had hap- 
pened to the Baltic states, the inference was 
plain. The war itself, which was precipi- 
tated by the still unexplained Mainila shoot- 
ing, Mr Jakobson sees as a miscalculation 
from both sides. Erkko’s optimism was as 
fatal as Zhdanov’s rashness and ill-conceived 
promptings to Stalin, The brunt of the 
responsibility, however, rests with the Soviet 
Union, whose divisions had been massing 
since October. And not only the Finns 
erred in estimating the final Russian 
reaction. 


There can be no dispute with Mr Jakob- 
son’s contention that in the war, which had 
burst so disastrously on Finn and Russian, 
the Finns gained enormously by a resistance 
that forced the Russians to abandon the 
political fiction of the Red Army marching 
under Kuusinen’s Communist standard. 
Even though a policy of resistance may at 
times have appeared politically unrealistic, 
and may have stemmed from misunder- 
standing the situation, in the event it proved 
to be instinctively right. The analysis of 
the involved diplomacy of the war after 
January, 1940, is excellent and fully sup- 
ports the contention of “ victory in defeat,” 
which is no mere turn of phrase here. As 
for the “ Continuation War ” and Finland’s 
going to war in 1941, Mr Jakobson is right 
to leave the judgment on that until further 
research has lighted up many dark corners. 
While many points of the Winter War wait 
on fuller evidence, especially from the Fin- 
nish side, this survey admirably sets out 
from a wide variety of materials questions 
which had hitherto been cast in terms much 
too simple or even ignored. New informa- 
tion may modify some of the judgments on 
Finnish political leaders. But the reckon- 
ing over the issue of survival remains exact. 
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Stomach Ubsets 


The French. Radical Party. From 
Herriot to Mendés-France. 


By Francis de Tarr. 
Oxford University Press. 285 pages. 35S. 


N his foreword to this excellent book, M. 
Pierre Mendés-France offers an apologia 
for his attempt, between 1954 and 1957, to 
refashion and revitalise the French Radical 
party. “ The mass of the party’s members,” 
he writes, “had remained sincerely and 
deeply attached to an ideal of progress and 
of democracy of which radicalism, in other 
times, had been the interpreter and the 
instrument ... it was not ... a coup d'état 
which took place in the heart of the party. 
It was a revolt of the rank and file.” “The 
Fourth Republic did not take long to die. 
One might dream about what might have 
happened if the republican politicians, if the 
ministers of the Left, Radicals and others, 
instead of giving way had had the strength 
of will to keep their promises . . .” instead 
of indulging their taste for office. Mr 
de Tarr’s study explains sufficiently why 
they did not ; why the mendésiste movement 
failed ; and consequently why the Fourth 
Republic fell. It is a tragic story, and in it 
the radicals played a central part. 
Essentially, the radical party had- always 
regarded itself as a party of government. It 
tried to reconcile and mobilise, within its 
ranks, all good Frenchmen, in the cause of 
liberty and the public interest. “The main 
task of a great political party is the same as 
that of a good stomach, not to reject but to 
assimilate.” As the history of the American 
parties shows, this is a perfectly viable 
theory ; and the radical genius for com- 
promise and skill at the parliamentary game 
meant that, again and again after 1945, it 
was able, as an honest broker, to patch up 
coalitions and resolve governmental crises. 
Such a radical as M, Queuille, who regarded 
himself as “a premier who raises himself 
above doctrines in order to deal with 
reality and prevent disaster,’ and did 
prevent disaster on several occasions, 
deserved well of the state. Unfortunately 
for this traditional radicalism the history of 
the Fourth Republic mercilessly required 
more of a party than a willingness to govern 
pragmatically, without party doctrine. All 
in their turn, radicals of the left, gaullist 
radicals, neo-radicals and radicaux men- 
désistes propounded stiff recipes and 
regimens for the ailing French political 
system ; all in their turn were rejected by 
the radical instinct for immobilisme, of 
which M. Queuille was the father. In the 
end the venerable party began to look less 
like a stomach than an artichoke stripped of 
its leaves. The events of 1958 proved, 
among other things, that in such a condi- 
tion, deprived of their most vital elements 
(deprived, by an irony, even of M. Queuille), 
the radicals had outlived their usefulness. 
Today their function of making government 
acceptable to parliament is performed, albeit 


_under vastly changed conditions, by the 


gaullist omnium gatherum, the Union de la 
Nouvelle République. 
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Mr de Tarr tells this story with a wealth 
and command of telling detail that has to 
be directly savoured to be appreciated. He 
is, perhaps, a little too austere in his exclu- 


~ sion of all matter that is not immediately 


relevant to the evolution of the party ; one 
would have welcomed a fuller account of 
M. Mendés-France’s premiership, which 
inspired the last, crucial attempt (forming 
the book’s climax) to réscue the radical 
party and, through it, the Fourth Republic. 
The great reforming wave that carried the 
radicaux mendésistes forward cannot be 
properly appreciated without such. an 
account. The chapter on the gaullist 
radicals similarly suffers from too allusive 
an approach to the Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais. But these are quibbles. 
Mr de Tarr succeeds brilliantly in convey- 
ing the feelings and preoccupations of 
politics under the Fourth Republic, above 
all that sensation of time wasting, which 
provoked M. Mendés-France, in 1955, to 
announce “ We are in 1788!”, but which 
failed to stimulate the French into averting 
1789. 


From James to George 
The Century of Revolution, 1603-1714 


By Christopher Hill. 
Nelson. 352 pages. 25s. 


Clee is the second volume to appear of 
a series designed to survey English 
history from §5 BC to 1955 in eight volumes. 
It is intended that each volume should 
combine a political narrative with an analy- 
sis of economic, social and cultural develop- 
ments and, while incorporating the results 
of modern research, should be “a stimulus 
to further reading rather than a substitute 
for it.” Mr Hill’s volume admirably fulfils 
these ambitious aims. His narrative chap- 
ters are brief, and he has concentrated on 
analysis and explanation. In attempting to 
do so much in so short a space it is 
easy to produce desiccated history, to rattle 
the bones without ever reminding us that 
they once belonged to a living body. But 
Mr Hill’s book is both condensed and 
lively, realistic and revealing. He makes his 
own points briefly and pungently, and there 
is hardly a paragraph in which he does not 
enforce his points by quotations from the 
sources, all of which are apt and many of 
which will be new even. to professional his- 
torians. The quotation from T. S. Eliot at 
the head of the introductory chapter shows 
Mr Hill’s preoccupation and anxiety: 
But how can I explain, how can I explain to you? 
You will understand less after I have explained it. 
Mr Hill is too modest: he has explained, 
and the more convincingly because he has 
allowed us to see how men and women of 
the seventeenth century expressed them- 
selves and explained events at the time. He 
is no Pangloss, for he is as much concerned 
with the failures as with the achievements. 
It is this twofold concern that makes his 
book so stimulating, searching and humane. 
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As Mr Hill sees it there were two revolu- 
tions in this period. The political revolu- 
tion succeeded when Charles I was executed, 
marking the end of any attempt at absolute 
monarchy. But the same year saw the defeat 
of the social revolution. Mr Hill puts it 
neatly. After crushing the Leveller revolt 
at Burford, Cromwell and Fairfax “ were 
awarded honorary degrees by the grateful 
Royalist university of Oxford.” The fran- 
chise was not extended and radical legal 
reform was stopped. In 1660 a state church 
was re-established and dissenters driven 
from political life for a century and a half. 
The society that emerged was divided into 
“the ruling classes and the masses,” and 
“British freedom by 1714 meant among 
other things the unimpeded right of the 
Justice to regulate in minutest detail the 
lives of his social subordinates.” The quali- 
fication “ among other things ” is a pointer 
to Mr Hill’s fairness, for he also shows the 
gains that were made in liberalising the 
treason laws and in the field of commercial 
law. 

A particular strength of his book lies in 
his appreciation of the intellectual and scien- 
tific history of the period. He pays a just 
tribute to Bacon, who saw the new em- 
piricism leading to the “relief of man’s 
estate.” Before 1640 Bacon’s was a voice 
in the wilderness: after 1660 his was “ the 
dominant intellectual influence.” Mr Hill 
has a nice contrast between Donne, safely 
ensconced as Dean of St. Paul’s, fearing the 
individualism of the new philosophy, and 
Sir John Eliot in prison, embracing its 
optimism. Sometimes brevity leads Mr Hill 
into making statements that are too sweep- 
ing. He describes the shift in Leveller 
thought from the assertion of Anglo-Saxon 
liberties to the demand for the inalienable 
rights of man, and comments “ Bogus his- 
tory was abandoned for political theory 
based on natural rights.” He cannot think 
that bogus history ceased to serve political 
ends after 1660. 

Mr Hill writes so well and trenchantly 
and knows the period so thoroughly that the 
occasional infelicities and slips stand out 
the more prominently. He has no need to 
descend to such colloquialisms as “ the fun 
of the thing,” or “ who was the boss.” He 
repeats the textbook error that Elizabeth 
left a debt of £400,000 and, perhaps partly 
for this reason, seems needlessly charitable 
to James I. It is curious to find Robert Cecil 
described as “ frugal and reforming.” The 
latter epithet is fashionable but debatable: 
the former seems inapposite both for the 
builder of Hatfield and the Lord Treasurer 
of James I. Mr Hill regards Cromwell’s 
foreign policy as fitting into a trend that 
saw foreign policy increasingly dominated 
by commercial interests. But this was not 
the opinion of one of the most perceptive 
observers of the century, who saw Cromwell 
“for a separate interest of his own” shap- 
ing foreign policy to other and more ideo- 
logical ends. But it would be ungracious to 
emphasise flaws or register disagreements 
when Mr Hill has placed us so heavily in 
his debt. The general editors of this series 
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will be fortunate indeed if the volumes still 
= come can approach the standard he 
as set. 


In Search of Information 
Information and Investment. 


By G. B. Richardson. 
Oxford University Press (1960). 226 pages. 
21s. 


M R RICHARDSON has discovered an 
omission in the accepted theory of 
the determination of prices and output in 
competitive markets. Perfect competition, 
as posited in this theory, implies conditions 
where entrepreneurs would not be able to 
obtain information which they need in order 
to plan investment. If, for instance, there 
is a permanent rise in the demand for a 
product, each of its producers will be re- 
luctant to expand his capacity unless he 
has some assurance that all his competitors, 
taken together, are not planning excessive 
increases in their total capacity. In the same 
way, information is needed about the 
planned capacity of raw materials or of 
customer industries. Yet where, ex hypo- 
thesi, all that the entrepreneur knows is the 
prices currently paid for the product and 
for the factors of production used in making 
it, the necessary information is lacking. 
Thus Mr Richardson regards the theory as 
a mechanical account of equilibrium that 
fails to explain how equilibrium is brought 
about and therefore “cannot serve as a 
model of the working of actual competitive 
economies.” 

As a criticism of the theory this rather 
misses the mark. Theory deliberately 
abstracts from some aspects of reality in 
order to concentrate on others, so that it 
should not be judged by its descriptive 
realism but by its results. In the present 
case the results consist of an extremely 
useful taxonomy of the factors that may 
explain changes in prices and output. 

Nevertheless, although it is a different 
one, Mr Richardson’s problem is certainly 
interesting. How do entrepreneurs get the 
information they need in order to plan 
investment? He suggests that friction and 
market imperfections may serve to provide 
it, so that some divergences from the com- 
petitive ideal may promote rather than 
impede the efficiency with which the 
economic system adjusts itself to changes in 
circumstances. Since the available informa- 
tion will never be sufficient to abolish un- 
certainty, however, the problem of adapting 
economic behaviour to cope with it remains, 
and Mr Richardson devotes the last third 
of his book to a discussion of its influence. 

Throughout the book Mr Richardson 
remains on a theoretical plane. Since he is 
an intelligent man, the result is interesting. 
Yet if he had clambered down from his 
ivory tower and gone into the world (as 
other Oxford economists have done) he 
could have written an even more interesting 
book. Trade journals, market research, 
public announcements and judicious appli- 
cations of alcohol all enable some business- 
men to obtain some useful information, but 
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HARO 


OWADAYS age is probably 
as important as class in 
determining how people talk, 
how they dress and how they 
look at life. Of course there has 
always been a certain amount 
of friction between young and 
old, and both enjoy the 
martyrdom of being slightly 
misunderstood. But we are 
now approaching a complete breakdown in com- 
munication between age-groups. 


A very refreshing thing about The Observer is 
that it frequently gives the points of view of both 
sides in the Age War. Bridget Colgan, for example, 
when she writes about avoiding frustrations in 
babies never forgets that parents get frustrated 
too. And a recent correspondence following the 
series ““Miserable Married Women” included a 
tart lecture from a 7-year-old girl who thought that 
women should look after their children properly 
and try to love them, and if they are bored why 





-did they have them in the first place? 


Fads Exposed 


Somehow or other, The Observer seems to have 
posted spies in most of the age-cliques, and as soon 
as anything new happens, whether it’s a major 
trend or a minor fad, back come intelligence 
reports that are informative, unselfconscious and 
equally free from the stuffiness that plagues some 
ageing writers and the private intolerance that 
walls in some young ones. 


‘Why did teenagers flock to buy music that 
sounds like a needle-scratchy dance record of the 
late twenties? What makes the staid and middle- 
aged rush lemming-like to Sunday afternoon 
tombola sessions? ‘Both of these questions have 
recently been answered in The Observer. 


Fogeys Defended 


New waves and old guard meet hostilely but on 
reasonably equal terms in the review pages. 


The Observer is generally among the first to 
notice new movements in writing, art and music. 
Yet recently Harold Nicolson published a spirited 
and witty defence of literary old-fogeyism. 


More important, the atmosphere of the paper 
makes it possible for the different ages to talk 
freely and frankly about touchy subjects, They’ve 
just concluded a discussion on “‘Teens and Sex” 
that was thoughtful, unsensational and very 
helpful as a basis for discussion. 


Just for the way in which it helps you keep up 
with how the other age-half lives, The Observer is - 
worth every penny of the sixpence it costs. But this 
isn’t the only reason for taking it. J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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Mr Richardson never mentions them. The pattern of discussion follows a free his sensitive and engaging study of them, coi 
Again, he suggests that, in the absence of | and pleasant logic. Gypsum takes in its their protest against social injustice, oppres- i ceaia 
co-ordination, agriculture is an industry stride gesso, scagliola and graffito. Their sive laws and the men who enforced and thew 
‘ where “there would be every. reason to relatives, the limes and cements, come on used them for their own ends: royal pe: of 
expect ” inefficient supply adjustments, but the scene and we learn how they were and _justices, sheriffs and greedy prelates. We on Fc 
the thought of examining the facts to | are made, and of what raw materials. This _ hear in these tales the authentic voice of the ublic. 
demonstrate this does not occur to him. __ is followed by stucco, and, after considering poor, especially the peasantry, of later Oe 
Economics should not, after all, consist it all over the Middle East and Italy, we medieval England figxting for freedom nee 
solely of pure ratiocination, seasoned with find ourselves in Roman Britain and Henry _ from villein-status and against the intoler- Mr Ki 
quotations from Alfred Marshall. VIII’s Nonsuch Palace, Mortar and concrete able vexations of the forest customs. Mr 
follow naturally, but asphaltic bitumens less | Keen describes the behaviour of royal 
Bricks and Mortar obviously until we realise they, too, were _ officials from the Norman Conquest to the Con 
. a) : often used as mortar in antiquity. Their use _ sixteenth century in harrowing and sombre S ee 
A History of Building Materials for paving is only about 100 years old, And tones. Against their endless depredations ome 
so the story of each material unfolds from __ the writers of the poems created a world of By Ri 
By Norman Davey. : ; 
. place to place, through one use to another wishful fantasy, where the outlaw king of Heiner 
Phoenix House. 260 pages and 48 pages : : es : en 
of plates. 65s until today’s familiar picture is before us. the forest stood for true justice and avenged 
; : The production of the book unfortunately the wrongs of those who resorted to him HI 
’ i ‘HE author is a scientist, a civil engineer lets the author down a little, for the typo- and, of course, his own with even greater h 
and an archaeologist, and much of his _ graphy is rather insensitive and the chapter _— cruelty and violence than the forces of law popule 
working life has been spent at the Govern- _ headings, in particular, are a bit brutal. The | and order commanded. There had to be is beg 
ment’s Building Research Station. It is binding, too, does not seem quite tough _ plenty of bloodshed in these tales and the writer: 
hard to imagine more promising circum- enough for its job, and it seems reasonable _ outlaws’ enemies were also those of the poor. and st 
stances for a good history of building to ask if it is necessary to take six pages at Historians of social and economic change fortun 
materials and the result is indeed very the outset to index illustrations. The text have perhaps not been catholic enough in tenary 
successful. is virtually fault-free, except fora few need- the choice of their sources. Manorial sented 
Mr Davey writes economically. Virtually _less reiterations. records and court-rolls reveal next to nothing that h 
the whole gamut of materials has been Architects and archaeologists will of what those who had to render services or centen 
encompassed (one curious omission is naturally be readers of the book, but pay routine mulcts felt about their situation. Englis 
vitreous enamel, and plastics are only briefly builders and materials producers will find it_ To use the ballads and legends for this pur- worke 
mentioned). There are many necessary useful, and so will travellers and others who _ pose is at once an inviting and dangerous neglec 
excursions into techniques of construction, like to contemplate their environment per- _—_ expedient. The penumbra of the real pas: and w 
and there is a short account of building ceptively. Its relevance to Britain gives it is to be lit up with the darkness that sur- of the 
tools, all in 237 pages. Yet we are taken only the slightest of biases, not strorg rounds the origins and literary history of, usage 
back to the earliest known uses of each enough to reduce its value to readeis for instance, the Robin Hood poems, the difficu 
material, the critical stages in its develop- elsewhere. values and interests of the men who sang out 0 
ment are identified, and many interesting There are 48 pages of photographs aid them and above all their audience. Mr ordina 
buildings and events are described. It is 134 drawings, apparently by the author. Keen excels in drawing the moral from his fashio: 
really rather remarkable. refractory materials, but he is also in danger Mr 
Although the writing is restrained in of forgetting quite a lot of old history as he helps 
ce a Songs of Protest ei the y oe 
character, this restraint never gets in the discovers new in the outlaw legends. For ment | 
way of interest and information, and it is | The Outlaws of Medieval Legend. their traditional villains, the sheriffs, had, is not 
warmed by two happy attributes. The first By Mauice by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with 1 
: ro : y Maurice Keen. ; : : 
is the lucidity of the introductory passage ] long lost their once frightening powers for tates, 
; ; : Routledge. 235 pages. 28s. ce ; “ae | 
to each new group of materials, which gives good or ill in the shires. They packed juries Maug 
us at once a brief but clear view of their HAT did all the outlaw ballads of for their friends among the nobility and doubt 
essential nature, their origins, and their medieval England, those that were gentry but in litigation which for the most of it : 
place in the scheme of things; and the — sung of well-known figures like Hereward _ part did not concern the underdog at all. can. 
second is the feeling it reveals in the author —_ and Fulk Fitzwarin and those that recorded Conversely it is rather hard to believe that give I: 
for qualities other than the functional and _ the deeds. of the elusive Robin Hood, have _ substantial freeholders and their like were out oO} 
the technical which are valued in materials. in common? It was, Mr Keen contends in _—_ unable to look after their own as if they bear 1 
but n 
short | 
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could not avail themselves of good-lordship 
just like their betters. Lastly the royal 
forests of the later middle ages were not all 
they had been in the twelfth century in the 
way of oppression and exploitation. Perhaps 
the ballads were after all enjoyed by their 
public—whether gentle or rustic—mainly as 
stories. © Yet these doubts detract from 
neither the interest nor the enjoyment of 
Mr Keen’s book, 


Concrete and Fastidious 


Somerset Maugham 


By Richard Cordell. 
Heinemann. 250 pages. 25s. 


HE odd contrast between Mr Maug- 

ham’s evident talent and enormous 
popularity, and their neglect by most critics, 
is beginning to be resolved by time. Most 
writers go out of fashion as they grow old, 
and still more after their death ; and the 
fortunate are reborn into fame at their cen- 
tenary. Fortunately Mr Maugham has con- 
sented to defer his death, and we may hope 
that he will still be alive and active at his 
centenary. By that time the well-known 
English love for aged authors will have 
worked on his side ; a half-century of critical 
neglect will seem strangely old-fashioned ; 
and we may hope that he will be the idol 
of the young. But not yet: though long 
usage and some change of fashion make it 
difficult nowadays to ignore him, he remains 
out of mode, however attractive to the 
ordinary reader who is eclectic in time and 
fashion. 

Mr Cordell’s useful, if rather dull, book 
helps to provide the material for a reassess- 
ment ; not so much by what he says, which 
is not strikingly original, as by the care 
with which he describes, and briefly anno- 
tates, pretty well everything which Mr 
Maugham has written. A great deal is, and 
doubtless deserves to be, forgotten—much 
of it suppressed by its author so far as he 
can. But there remain a few novels that 
give lasting pleasure ; plays which are right 
out of fashion now and may or may not 
bear revival ; a few parerga of great merit, 
but not heavyweights ; and, above all, the 
short stories. Having read through the cata- 
logue and remembered all that one has read 
and re-read with immense pleasure, one asks 
again, why this neglect? 

Mr Cordell hints at the answer without 
ever coming right out with it. He defends 
Mr Maugham against the charge of 
cynicism, but never once uses the obvious 
word—scepticism. Mr Maugham observes 
people as they are, describes them, and sets 


BOOKS 


it goes again—to the ideas of any particular 
time. He may not be one of the world’s 
greatest writers, but in the long run he is 
as little likely to date as Defoe. 


Study of Man 


Human Behaviour: A New Approach 


By Claire Russell and W. M. S. Russell. 
André Deutsch. 532 pages. 42s. 


HE Eichmann trial and Gagarin’s 

achievement, in their different ways, 
lead one to agree with Pope that “The 
proper study of mankind is man,” who can- 
not yet “describe or fix one movement of 
his mind.” But how is he to be studied? 
The authors of this book have attempted a 
synthetic approach, drawing from the 
inspiration obtained by artists, dramatists, 
sociologists, psychologists, neurologists and 
a host of others. To do this they have had 
to read widely, think comprehensively and 
to select. Whether or not we agree with 
their conclusions or are daunted by the 
many approximations and generalisations 
which the integration of such an amorphous 
mass of knowledge must involve, we must 
feel the greatest admiration for anyone 7 
pared to undertake such a task. 

Much of the early part of the book con- 
sists of an account of the instinctive 
mechanisms of lower vertebrates, with 
detailed discussions of the mating of the 
clawed toad, Diebschlag’s choice experi- 
ments with pigeons, and so on. Much of 
this material has an intrinsic interest of its 
own, but in addition it is used here to throw 
light on the instinctive mechanisms of man. 
These are contrasted with man’s intelli- 
gence, which gives him his power to escape 
from automatism. Intelligence, however, is 
thwarted by rationalisation ; constructive 
social communication is held in check by 
competition, exploitation and deception. 
These conflicts can be understood only by 
tracing the development of the individual 
through its different phases to maturity. The 
Russells devote much of the book to trying 
to disentangle the mechanisms by which 
personality is forged by early social relation- 
ships. Their approach owes much to Freud, 
though its details are original. They make 
great use of literary allusions—some of 
which are more pertinent than others. 

This is a book liable to irritate experts 
in any one of the many fields into which 
the authors stray. The psychologist will be 
worried when “intelligence” is equated 
with “the capacity to enjoy life”; the 
psychiatrist by the slick parallel between 
change of mood in toads and “ dissociation ” 


The Economists’ 
Bookshop General 


Catalogue of the Social 


Sciences 1961-62 


To celebrate our move across the 
road this autumn into new and 
enlarged premises we are produ- 
cing our best catalogue yet: send 
us your name and -address, and a 
copy of this 36-page, 1,500-title, 
classified catalogue will be posted 
to you on publication without 
charge. 

(If you are on our mailing list you 
will receive a copy automatically.) 


The Economists’ Bookshop. 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


The Common 
Market 


J. F. DENIAU 

New up-to-date edition 

‘The best simple exposition 
available.’-—The Economist. 15s. 
(with PALL MALL PRESS.) 


Channel 
Underground 

A new survey of the 

Channel Tunnel question 
DERYCK ABEL 

‘Excellent.’ Jo Grimonp, M.P., 
Sunday Telegraph. ‘A very thorough 
survey indeed.” Lorp BEVERIDGE, 


The Contemporary Review. 17s. 6d. 
(PALL MALL PRESS.) : 
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in man ; and most of us when the observa- 
tions of Tolstoy are written off as “ made 
and recorded through a moralistic fog, con- | 
densing here and there into puddles of | 
mysticism.” However, such lapses are 
almost inevitable in a book so ambitious in 
its scope. Many of the authors’ conclusions 
ring true, and one cannot help being stimu- 
lated even when one disagrees. As a gallant 
attempt on a mammoth task the book 
deserves both respect and admiration. 


his own values. He is an ecologist ; and the 
discipline which is most fashionable in 
science is right out of mode in literature. 
Think of a few contemporary words: com- 
mitment, dignity, integrity ; and then think 
of the characters in Mr Maugham’s stories. 

It all depends on what you want of an 
author. Mr Maugham does not fit into the 
requirements of today ; but with immense 
skill he describes the people of one genera- 
tion in a mode that is not committed—there 


Marcus Samuel 


Founder of “ Shell ”’ 
ROBERT HENRIQUES 


‘Fascinating . . . a historical record of 
real importance.’ The Guardian. 42s. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited... The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) + The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








Mr Lloyd’s 


R SELWYN LLOYD related his crisis measures to the two 
M familiar facets of economic overstrain, the domestic 

and the external. Domestically, his diagnosis is far 
from proven. The Chancellor’s assertion’ that in the three 
months since the budget home demand “has continued to 
increase and is likely to increase even more than was then 
foreseen ” may appear as a logical justification for administer- 
ing this record dose of disinflation on the eve of the August 
holidays rather than in the budget itself ; but the assertion 
is a difficult one for outside observers to square with the latest 
generally available economic indicators. There can be no 
quarrel, however, with the Chancellor’s diagnosis of the 
“ critical ’ external situation ; and because the fundamental 
weakness is in Britain’s current overseas earnings, a knock to 
home consumption may have rather more relevance than if the 
weakness of sterling reflected an outflow of short-term capital 
alone. Britain’s trade balance improved a shade in the first 
half of 1961, but Government spending abroad increased 
further, and the current account was still in deficit. Thus it 
seems certain that for the third successive year Britain’s 
overseas earnings will fall short of its external payments and 
capital commitments. This is the critical situation which has 
to be put right. 

The sustained external deficit, inevitably, has to be financed 
by short-term borrowing, whether through the market or by 
official credits. Mr Lloyd’s measures, besides attempting to 
eliminate the basic deficit itself, provide short-term relief on 
both fronts. The increase from § to 7 per cent in Bank rate 
is a powerful instrument for reversing the outflow of private 
funds from London. While this increase naturally has had 
nothing like the psychological shock effect as the same move- 
ment in September, 1957, its impact in the foreign exchange 
market has been immediate, though still limited. Ai rally in 
sterling started as soon as the Chancellor sat down on Tuesday 
afternoon, and by Wednesday afternoon a general demand 
had lifted the spot rate to $2.79%%, compared with $2.784 
before the announcement. Observers abroad, as at home, 
are generally withholding judgment about the efficacy of the 
long-term part of the package. But in financial markets which 
are notably more sensitive to interest rates than they were 
four years ago, seven per cent talks—even if not yet loud 
enough to persuade operators to dispense with exchange cover 
in the forward market. An essential part of the Government’s 
short-term task was to produce a quick recovery in sterling, 
and Bank rate has again shown its effectiveness for that 
purpose. 

The Chancellor is also fortifying the reserves by resort to 


_ Measures 


the International Monetary Fund. A drawing from the Fund 
was to be expected, if only to help pay off at least a good part 
of the temporary credits that have been made available by 
Continental central banks. The amount and form of the 
IMF credit will be announced shortly, when discussions are 


- concluded. Britain already holds the record for -an IMF 


operation in its Suez-drawing of $5614 million and additional 
stand-by credit of $7384 million, covering the whole quota 
of $1,300 million. Since then, IMF quotas have-been raised 
by 50 per cent, and Britain has repaid its Suez drawing and 
further increased its credit line at the Fund by voluntary 
repurchases of sterling for dollars. Asa result, Britain’s “ gold 
tranche ” in the Fund, which is available virtually automatic- 
ally, now amounts to $531 million ; addition of the first 25 
per cent of Britain’s quota would providejver $1 billion 
with little formality. The whole quota plus the gold tranche 
is a shade short of $24 billion. It seems pretty certain that 
a “ substantial ” drawing by Britain will have to include a fair 
portion of United States dollars, as the Fund’s existing hold- 
ings of marks, French francs, guilders and lire together total 
only about $14 billion. It, remains to be seen whether the 
Continental creditor countries develop any new expedients to 
take the strain off the United States in advance of the rather 
slow moving project for establishing new borrowing powers 
for IMF itself. For sterling, the IMF credit and the pull of 
Bank rate should provide adequate special relief in the months 
ahead. 


Crisis Bank Rate 


Gre per cent Bank rate, the Chancellor said, was directed 
not only to the “unsettled international situation” (a 
phrase which covers Mr Khrushchev and Berlin as well as 
Swiss bankers and the pound), but also to “the need to 
restrain credit internally.” To this end, the authorities have 
added a further call of special deposits, and a request to both 
the banks and the insurance companies to be “ particularly 
severe ” on proposals to finance personal consumption, includ- 
ing hire purchase, and speculative property development. 
Together, these restrictions could produce severe stringency in 
the capital market. It was evident that some sporting buyers 
who came into the market on Wednesday had underestimated 
the implications of market interest rates of over 7 per cent 
for the best borrowers and a tightening of credit from all the 
main institutional lenders—all at a time when the ‘business 
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outlook is almost certain to be clouded. As in 1957, cash is 
at a premium. 

The banks themselves now sei little exhortation from 
the authorities. Their own balance sheets were enforcing a 
tighter scrutiny of lending before the new imposts. Now 
the call of special deposits, payable in two instalments by the 
August and September make-up dates, siphons off a further 
I per cent of deposits from the London clearing banks, bring- 
ing their total to 3 per cent, and 4 per cent from the Scottish 
banks, bringing them to 14 per cent. The latest bank state- 
ments for mid-July, discussed in detail on a later page, show 
a slight easing in liquidity ; this is not surprising in a period 
when the gilt-edged market had virtually dried up. But even 
if the Government raises no new money in the gilt-edged 
market this year the banks cannot count on expanding their 
holdings of Treasury bills and other liquid assets. The 
- Chancellor’s surcharge on revenue duties will turn his small 
overall Exchequer deficit into a surplus—a phenomenon un- 
seen since the days of Sir Stafford Cripps, when personal 
- savings were almost non-existent. Now the banks may find 
themselves faced with increased outside competition for 
Treasury bills, which will presumably yield around 64 per 
cent ; while if the public were to resume its buying of gilt- 
edged, the supply of liquid assets remaining in the hands of 
the banks could be painfully reduced. In that case, no doubt, 
the authorities might contemplate a release of special deposits. 
The banks will remember that when liquidity became uncom- 


fortably tight this spring the Bank of England came to the - 


rescue indirectly, by helping to absorb the banks’ sales of 
bonds on special terms. It is a debatable point whether special 
deposits, as used so far, have helped or hindered official 
attempts to curb advances. 

Certainly | advances showed remarkably little response to 
the restraints of 1960. In the past year total advances by the 
clearing banks have risen by a further £313 million, around 
1o per cent ; and while at first there was a notable switch in 
the direction of lending towards industry, the three months 
to mid-May showed some switch back to the personal and 
professional and the financial categories. Most banks have 
already put on the brakes here ; and with the average advances 





THE NEW MONEY RATES 


From To 
per cent. per cent. 
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Overdraft rates :— 
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Deposit rates :— 
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Money market loans :— 
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Clearing bank minimum .............5-. 33 53 
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Building Society rates, no further change. . 
*Rate on initial amount outstanding—around one half the true rate. 
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ratio at 48.8 per cent and the ratio of gilt-edged at 12.4 per 
cent, the indication by the Governor that the impact of the 
call to special deposits “‘ should fall on advances ” reinforces 
the views of bankers themselves. 

The bankers are likely to turn their attention first to the 
borrowers singled out for tough treatment by the Chancellor. 
In addition, many of them hope for a quick reduction in 
overdrafts to local authorities, which have risen unusually 
sharply in recent months as conditions have tightened in the 
mortgage market. Now foreign money may return to that 
market, and while the quotation for seven-day money has 
risen to 7%-74 per cent, local treasurers no longer find bank 
money any cheaper. 

The hire purchase houses, too, are likely to find themselves 
under pressure to get their finance in the market, and they 
have been obliged to raise their deposit rates—in some cases 
by the full 2 per cent, in others by less. The tightening of 
money is sure to be yet another influence encouraging the 
finance companies to draw in their horns. They had already 
planned to raise their charges to the public, and seem likely 
to keep to the new scales they had in mind—a rise from 7} to 
9 per cent a year on the initial amount advanced on new cars, 
and from 11 to 12 per cent on cars over three years old. 


One Regulator 


FTER reminding the House of Commons that he now had 
“two new powers, the regulators” on indirect taxes 
and payrolls, the Chancellor used one to the full and never 
mentioned the other. Applying a surcharge to the revenue 
duties, including purchase tax, to the full 10 per cent that 
he had gained power to impose in the Finance Act, he made 
an effective cut of £174 million a month in home purchasing 
power (£210 million in a full year, £130 million to the end 
of 1961-62), which would be the equivalent of, say, 14 per 
cent of the current rate of total consumer expenditure. Not 
quite all of this extra duty will come from private consumers, 
in fact ; the wide range of duties involved include those on 
motor fuels of which business pays a sizeable proportion and 
the new one on the black oils of which business—suppliers 
and consumers—has to bear almost all. This incidental effect 
was inevitable in the drafting of the clause that provided this 
new regulator, which gave the Chancellor power to make by 
order only a uniform change in all of the duties concerned 
up or down, not to discriminate in parts of the field ; it adds 
one more straw to industrial costs. The only other business 
duties affected are those imposed on television advertising in 
this year’s budget and the bookmakers’ licence duty. 

What 10 per cent on the duty means to any given form 
of consumption depends on the basic rate of duty concerned ; 
and the biggest impact on prices, through the biggest pro- 
portionate rates, falls upon “soft” rather than “ hard” 
consumption. Fourpence on a packet of 20 cigarettes, half-a- 
crown on a bottle of whisky, and threepence a gallon on petrol 
are a good deal more significant than about 19s. on a £65 
refrigerator or even £15-£20 on a cheap car, though expendi- 
ture on smoking and drink may well be less elastic to higher 
prices. For some durable goods, the surcharge will not be 
passed on. Sales of new cars are likely to be affected also, by 
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higher charges on hire purchase, directly and indirectly via 
the second-hand market (discussed in a later note). And the 
fact that this surcharge is temporary may strengthen the 
actual disincentive to buy that could arise from an increase 
of say 6 per cent in the price of a car.* 

The surcharge is expected to raise the cost of living index 
by 14 points. Its incidence on the index is irregular: for 
example, the only car prices in the index are those of second- 
hand cars, and the possible softening in their values as a 
result of the measures and repercussions would have a down- 
ward rather than an upward influence on it. But the surcharge 
will raise prices (and/or cut profit margins) on a wide selection 
of purchases ranging from a packet of tea to a diamond 
engagement ring. 

The Chancellor spoke of the excess pressure of total home 
demand, citing “‘ strongly rising ” investment and an overload 
on building and some engineering work “ in the three months 
since the budget.” Personal incomes and consumer credit, he 
said, had risen more than he had expected at budget time ; 
and the recent fall in stockbuilding could not be expected to 
goon. Official glosses from the Treasury later emphasised that 
indicators of consumption for March and April were much 
higher than for February, on which budget estimates had to be 
made, but chose to disregard indications that in May and June 
retail trade, at any rate, appeared to have levelled off—though 
the Chancellor, telegraphing his punch so long, may have 
provoked some minor “ spend before the duties go up ” spree 
during July. It could be that these latest figures regarding 
the consumption of goods will be confounded later ; or that 
this may have been more than offset by the continued rise in 
the consumption of services. But for what they are worth 
these indicators of consumer demand do not fit the Chancellor’s 
premise that the internal economy is over-burdened by 
demand. Nor do the figures of engineering output and orders 
released the day he spoke, which together with the latest 
records of machine tool orders and of factory building 
approvals suggest that there may already be some easing of 
demand in train for the plant and machinery industries. In 
the economic debate, however, Mr Lloyd added that he now 
“had later forecasts about our situation for the first half of 
1962 °—prophesying a greater demand on resources, likely 
to affect exports and the balance of payments.” 


The Public Sector 


NE conventional measure missing from this familiar if 
O formidable array—an omission much to the Chancellor’s 
credit—was the usual selection of cuts in public investment, 
which have in the past been so damaging in minor detail and 
so delayed in broad effect. “We must see,” he said, “ that 
priority is given to what directly affects national efficiency, 
and that we do not wastefully disrupt programmes under way. 
We shall, therefore, not interfere with the investment that 
the nationalised industries require for attaining their financial 
targets and providing essential supplies and services.” 
This autumn, he said, the government would be agreeing 
with the public industries the new financial targets they are to 
aim for over the next five years. The whole of public expendi- 

* Purchase tax surcharge adds effectively about 3 per cent to the price 


including tax ; and an increase of 14 per cent in charges for two years on 
80 per cent of the value would add another 24 per cent. 
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ture, indeed, he added, needed “‘ a long-term redeployment of 
the public services over a period of several years,” slowing 
down the rate of increase in the total and changing priorities. 


The cuts that Mr Lloyd proposed in capital items of public 
expenditure (for 1962-63 as against this financial year) will 
come mainly from not lending as much to steel companies 
and to private industry in general, and from not offering 
governmental assistance to private purchase of cheap, older 
houses. “ We shall apply very strict criteria to any new 
proposals as well as looking critically at farm subsidies,” he 
added. (The Cunarder loan, committed but still to be made, 
remains as one of the few vestiges of industry’s never having 
had it so good.) 


Not repeating much of this year’s capital assistance to the 
private sector will offer an actual reduction of £125 million 
below the line next year, as against this year. Mr Lloyd 
reserved his bigger economies in next year’s public expendi- 
ture for Government supply expenditure (basically, current 
spending) and for loan sanctions to local authorities, mainly 
for minor works and miscellaneous local investment. But 
here he could not hope for actual reductions—only to keep 
increases below what they would otherwise have been. 
Together expenditure under these two categories should thus 
be £175 million less than it would have become. 

Supply expenditure itself will be held back to an increase 
of £125 million: this increase can be justified as “a level 
not more than 24 per cent in real terms, which should be 
within our expanding capacity to carry.” This financial year 
is too far committed for significant economies to be achieved ; 
but there will be “a stringent re-examination to see what 
savings can be made in administration and in other respects.” 


Spending Overseas 


AS he had foreshadowed in June, Mr Lloyd extended his 

knife to Government spending overseas ; and here too, 
it deserves to be said, he has avoided any panic or irrelevant 
slashing. Total Government expenditure on overseas aid, 
defence and administration has risen from £330 million in 
1958-59 to a rate of £450 million in the current year, and it 
was threatening to rise to £500 million in 1962-63. Mr 
Lloyd aims to hold it down to £400 million. The Minister of 
Defence is making “ another review” of the whole defence 
programme. More specifically, Mr Lloyd has concluded that 
the £65 million drain of foreign exchange for maintenance 
of forces in Germany “cannot be allowed to continue” in 
the next financial year, and the Government has “ invited ” 
the NATO council to review the financial conditions. Britain 
invoked this clause in the Treaty before, in 1957, and after 
months of acrimonious discussion the Germans agreed to an 
annual contribution of £12 million for three years. 

On aid, the Government is happily proposing no cuts in 
its contribution, but proposes to see that it “does not rise 
much above the present level.” This is about £180 million, 
compared with £150 million in 1960 and £80 million in 
1957-58. The diplomats, however, are to be asked to save 
10 per cent in overseas administrative expenditure in 1962-63 
—about £23 million. 
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Dividends and Remittances 


BS board of directors is now faced with the problem of 
framing its dividend recommendations to conform with 
the Chancellor’s broad comment that a general increase in 
dividends in the coming year would not be justified. It is 
not a stop on dividend increases, and where growth or a fair 
reward for shareholders justifies an increase, some boards 
will no doubt feel morally justified in making themselves an 
exception to the new rule. The Chancellor said that gross 
dividends in 1960-61 rose by £161 million, or 20 per cent. 
They had increased “ substantially,’ even though they 
represented less than 7 per cent of the net total of wages and 
salaries. For the record, the gross dividends of companies 
whose accounts were analysed in this office in the first half of 
this year rose by about 12 per cent and a good part of that 
increase represented the remuneration of £100 million more 
of hard cash subscribed in ordinary shares. 

This is an easy time at which to appeal for voluntary 
dividend restraint, for, on the Chancellor’s showing company 
profits earned in 1960-61 fell by £13 million—which implies 
a sharp fall in January-March last. Profit margins, reckoned 
either by sales or by capital employed, are falling in most 
sectors of industry (it would be interesting to know what 
industries in the Chancellor’s opinion are earning “ too high ” 
‘a margin). Most companies, and especially those still busy 
with investment programmes,, simply will not be able to afford 
to pay higher dividends. Moreover, they will be forced by the 
severity of the credit squeeze to go to the capital market for 
new money at high rates and that is bound to keep dividends 
down. Indeed, investors are already thinking about the 
industries and companies that might have to cut their divi- 
dends. What dividend, for example, will a company like 
Hoover, whose profits have fallen sharply and whose goods 
have attracted additional purchase tax, be able to pay this 
year ? And some of the favourite growth stocks may have to 
wait longer for already discounted increases in dividend— 
Great Universal Stores shares were one of the first victims, on 
Thursday’s announcement of a merely maintained dividend. 

While asking companies to pay no more to shareholders, 
the Chancellor “ requests ” all companies operating overseas 
to examine their policies in order to ensure that a higher 
proportion of earnings is remitted home. For companies in 
the sterling area, this can be nothing more than a request ; 
for subsidiaries outside the sterling area, the Chancellor 
intends to make use of exchange control and to reinstitute 
‘on a selective basis” the examination of company accounts 
to ensure that a policy of higher remittances is followed. 
These proposals are not easy to reconcile with the Govern- 
ment’s earlier policies as incorporated in the tax legislation 
on overseas trade corporations, which encouraged companies 
to invest their retained earnings abroad instead of remitting 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£ million) 


1,298 companies reporting Previous Latest 
January I-June 30, 1961 year year 
Gross trading profit ............. | ,803-2 1,966-1 
Net Ordinary earnings*.......... 680-8 740-9 
Net Ordinary dividends.......... 313-2 349-0 
CD Sixth ceed saa.c 6b apes ee 2-17 times 2-12 times 
Ordinary Gap... osc 0k ieee ts 2,917-0 3,238 -9t 
Net Ordinary assets ............. 7,731-0 8,500-4 
Trading profits net % ........06. 23-33 23-13 
Net earnings/net assets %........ 8-8] 8-72 


* Excludes non-recurring credits. + The increase includes £219-4 million 
of free scrip issues. : 
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them back to this country. They may involve difficulties for 
companies which have been encouraged by the British tax 
system to retain profits abroad, which are under local pressure 
to invest as much as possible on the spot and are now asked 
to bring more profits home. 

Proposals for new investment outside the sterling area will 
be submitted to the test that it will produce “ clear and com- 
mensurate benefits to United Kingdom export earnings and 
to the balance of payments.” 


Tax-free Profits 


[ April, the Chancellor said that he was looking again at 
some means of taxing capital gains—not, he insisted, a 
capital gains tax as generally understood, which would pro- 
duce too little to justify the complications of administering it. 
He has now given notice that his next budget will include 
measures “designed to impose a clear liability to tax over 
a wider field than at present.” The activities that Mr Lloyd 
wants to see taxed are of two main kinds: first, those seeking 
short term profits “ which are more in the nature of specula- 
tion than investment; for example, short term transactions 
in shares and securities ” ; secondly, trading activities (often, 
he said, in real estate) that are cloaked in such a form as to 
escape liability under-the present tax law. 

It is evident nowadays that the British polity has some form 
of capital gains taxation that it must get out of its system. 
But Mr Lloyd’s determination to bring it to birth will, it 
must be hoped, be accompanied by close pre-natal study of 
the fifteen pages and thirty-seven complicated but subtle 
paragraphs that the Royal Commission on Taxation devoted 
to the subject. This is a deceptively simple field in its aim 
of social justice ; it is, however, a desperately difficult field 
in which to square the two principles, often conflicting, of 
convenience of administration with equity to the tax payer. 
What will short-term mean ? What property will be brought 
in, apart from the apparently easy (but in practice not all that 
easy) field of security transactions ? Is a flat rate tax to be 
imposed, treating these tax-free accruals as a new class of 
incomes, or will they be taxed on the top band of incomes 
and so be submitted to the full weight of the progressive 
incidence of income tax and surtax ? 


Property and Housing 


Oz sector of the economy is singled out for particularly 
stern treatment—property and housing. Authorisations 
and loan sanctions to local authorities are to be “ considerably 
reduced ” and this, together with the pressure on interest rates 
exerted through the market, must incidentally affect their new 
housing developments as well as their other (and nowadays 
bigger) items of capital expenditure. The private developer 
is caught in the same vice. The banks have been asked to be 
particularly severe when reviewing existing commitments or 
in considering new advances for “speculative building ” 
and “property development” and the first victims of the 
squeeze are likely to be the private builders who 
have always looked to the banks for development finance. New 
development schemes which have been planned but for which 
finance is not assured will in most cases have to be put in cold 
storage. Most builders have more than enough work on hand 
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and the first result of this restriction could be to speed up com- 
pletions so that the builders can release some of their cash. 
This could add to the supply of houses just at the point when 
the purchaser finds it most difficult to raise a mortgage and so 
check the rise in house prices and even lead eventually to a fall. 

The Governor has asked the insurance companies, through 
the British Insurance Association, to pursue the same policies 
as the banks on development finance for property. With this 
request before them, the insurance companies which already 
have a big stake in property development will not contemplate 
any new commitments. Some of them may have been wonder- 
ing if they could extend their property commitments much 
further in any case. The stand-still, presumably, will not pre- 
judice engagements into which they entered before the Chan- 
cellor’s request, though these are sometimes in the nature 
of broad commitments to lend up to a given limit in a given 
period and fall short of formal contracts. Further arrange- 
ments of this kind may have reached some stage of mutual 
obligation, but still awaited completion and public announce- 
ment when the Chancellor spoke. It will now be up to the 
insurance companies and property companies to see how far 
any part of such schemes can be trimmed or postponed. Higher 
interest rates in themselves may in some cases reduce the calls 
on their funds under these commitments. Some of the pro- 
perty companies may be able to make some use of the links 
they have recently forged with pension funds (which, formally 
at any rate, fall outside the scope of the official request) 
but for almost all of them, big and small alike, the purport of 
the Chancellor’s measures and requests is: no finance until 
further notice for new projects. For the big ones which have 
already arranged finance, this may not be a crippling blow ; 
but it will lead to a pause in their growth, which may become 
apparent as developments now under way near completion. 
Smaller concerns which lack a financial tie with the institutions 
or which may have hoped for re-finance from their bigger 
brothers, may suffer more directly from the stand-still. Unless 
they are prepared to pay extremely high rates in the capital 
market, they will have to limit their ambitions to what they 
already have on hand—and hope that they will quickly secure 
a full letting or a buyer with cash. 

Potential owner-occupiers as well as builders and developers 
are caught in the squeeze. The building societies have decided 
for the time being to try to weather the storm, standing pat 
on the recommendation made by the Building Societies Asso- 
ciation in June that the mortgage rate should be increased 
from 6 to 64 per cent and the share rate from 33 to 3 per 
cent, net. The inflow of money into the societies has already 
fallen to a low level and their decision not to go to 7 per cent 
on mortgages and 4 per cent, net, on shares when interest 
rates elsewhere have been jerked up to a higher level must 
mean that they will have only the normal flow of capital 
repayments and the minimum of new money for lending out 
on mortgage. And with money tight everywhere withdrawals 
may well increase. Quotas on mortgages will be harsher than 
ever and, clearly, if the squeeze lasts for any length of time 
the societies will have seriously to re-consider their policy 
on interest rates. Many people contemplating buying a house 
will now have to think again. 

In addition, the Chancellor has said that in consultation 
with the association he will suspend the house purchase 
scheme, under which money from the Government is 
channelled through the building societies to mortgages on pre- 
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1919 property. Up to the end of June the societies had lent 
£78 million in this way and the Chancellor has to give the 
societies’ three months notice of suspension. Without imme- 
diately reducing the drain on the Exchequer the suspension 
adds to the building societies’ problems and may well depress 
the prices of old houses. 


Long-Term Objectives 


OsT of the elements in Mr Lloyd’s statement that were 
M relevant specifically to the long-term problems of the 
British economy were the things he had not done but said 
he might do later—though his check to public sector wages 
and his refusal to tamper directly with productive investment 
in either the private or the public sector was in line with 
putting “the long-term growth of the economy ” as his first 
objective. The Chancellor called for his “ pause ” in increases 
in distributed incomes—dividends, wages and salaries—to 
mark the beginning of a new long-term policy: during it 
“methods of securing a sensible long-term relationship 
between increases in incomes of all sorts and increases in 
productivity ” would have to be worked out. He did not 
elaborate much, though junior economic ministers—imme- 
diately after his speech, and more vociferously the morning 
after a generally sour press reaction to it—were at pains to 
emphasise how comprehensive and important these intentions 
might in fact become in practice. 

In the economic debate, admittedly, the Chancellor himself 
elaborated on his feeling “ that the time has come for a better 
co-ordination ” of the activities of the Economie Planning 
Board, the National Production Advisory Council on Industry, 
and “ various other advisory councils ” (Three Wise Men and 
all ?) He said that five-year planning in public expenditure 
might be supplemented by “ something more purposeful ” 
than these bodies for the whole economy. This he envisaged 
as a joint “ examination ” by the Government and both sides 
of industry looking five or more years ahead, considering the 
prospects for output and the different sectors of demand, the 
supply of labour and capital, balance of payments prospects 
and the growth of incomes. “ Above all it will try to estab- 
lish what are the essential conditions for realising potential 
growth.” 

_ After his first statement, the idea that the Government 
might feel able, in a wage policy for the public sector, to say 
early on in all negotiations what kind of percentage increase 
might be acceptable “in the national interest” was also put 
about. Yet another interpretation of what the Chancellor 
meant, indeed, brought in an element that he simply had not 
mentioned: “ action ” (undefined) on resale price maintenance. 

These supplementary glosses about policy for the long term, 
that is to say, were not merely more detailed but went much 
farther than the Chancellor’s own bald statements ; it seems 
impossible to assess them before they are put, firmly, on the 
record. So far Mr Lloyd has administered one of the sharpest 
short-term checks to total demand from any Chancellor since 
the war, at a time when, quite apart from the state of the 
internal economy, sterling needed such a stiffening draught. 
He has set reasonable objectives for long-term policy. The 
policies themselves, however far they may or may not have 
taken shape in his own mind, have still to be set out—or 
worked out—in public. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


First Hurdle 


TERLING responded immediately and 
sharply to the Chancellor’s measures, 
and demand from all over the Continent 
lifted the spot rate against the dollar from 
$2.784 on Tuesday midday to $2.797 at 
one time on Wednesday afternoon. At this 
point the recovery was checked, partly as a 
result of some sales from New York, though 
the undertone remained favourable. The 
volume of turnover has not been large—it 
has probably been smaller than last week, 
when the first tentative signs of a recovery 
appeared. Not unexpectedly, exchange 
operators are biding their time. In 1957, 
it may be recalled, the rise in Bank rate 
was followed by two days of vacillation in 
the exchange market, and it was only after 
‘the week-end that the weight of opinion 
decisively interpreted the move as an act 
of determination rather than desperation. 

This time there are few doubts about 
the short-term efficacy of the measures, 
and operators have seen no reason to delay 
the covering of short positions. At the same 
time, there are few signs yet of a return of 
investment funds to London. The London 
money market itself has not yet fully settled 
down to the new pattern of rates—the Trea- 
sury bill rate was not seriously tested in 
advance of Friday’s tender and the sterling 
picture will not be completed until 
announcement of the size and form of the 
credit from IMF. Few operators there- 
fore have felt ready to put money into Lon- 
don without covering themselves in the for- 
ward market ; and as the forward discount 
works out at an annual rate of 33-4 per cent 
on New York (and more on Frankfurt and 
Zurich) this virtually wipes out the interest 
differential. A sharp rise in the interest 
differential is naturally associated with a 
widening in the forward margin, and this 
movement on Wednesday could not there- 
fore be attributed to a worsening of con- 
fidence. On Thursday forward rates were 
a little stronger, though dealings were not 
large. 

Partly because the recovery in sterling has 
so far been limited there have been few 
sharp repercussions on other currencies, 
including the dollar. The whole currency 
scene is overlaid by the alarums and excur- 
sions over Berlin, though whether these 
portend pressure on the pound, the dollar 
or the’ mark no one seems quite sure— 
which has not stopped the British Treasury 
from invoking them as one reason for 7 
per cent Bank rate in London. The one 


clear effect of the political troubles of the . 


past few weeks—not only Berlin but also 
Bizerta and Kuwait—has been to revive 


private buying of gold, on a moderate if 
not spectacular scale. Since the coinci- 
dence a month ago of M. Rueff’s fulmina- 
tions on the gold exchange standard and 
General Qasim’s claim to Kuwait, the dol- 
lar price of gold in London has been creep- 
ing up slowly but steadily, from $35.06 to 


| $35.13-15. 


MEASURES IN THE MARKETS 


Second Thoughts 


Dees is the Chancellor’s policy; 
but equity prices at first went slightly 
ahead, while even long-dated gilt-edged 
fell. This might be attributed to a 
sense of confusion in the minds of dealers 
and investors on Wednesday, for when the 
jobbers immediately marked prices down, 
they discovered to their surprise that there 
were buyers at these levels. As a result, the 
Financial Times ordinary index gained 0.8 
points to 316.0 on Wednesday. As prices 
had been reasonably firm ahead of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement The Economist indicator 
gained 5.7 points to 376.1 over the week 
to Wednesday’s close. Hire purchase issues 
and some domestic appliance stocks were 
slightly lower ; but stores, tobacco, bank, 
building material and property shares made 
a number of gains, though it was notable 
that the rise in property shares was confined 
to those companies which had already made 
their arrangements for finance. Not too 


pH RS and on Thursday the market was 
definitely weaker: the Financial Times 
index fell very sharply by 8.7 points 307.3. 
Investors will need some time to measure 
the implications of the Chancellor’s 
measures and exhortations. But, at first, 


‘there was some relief that he had asked for 


voluntary dividend restraint instead of pro- 
posing a freeze by compulsion ; and the 
stock market may not be wrong in assuming 
that the real proof of disinflationary policies 
lies ahead—with Berlin and the possibility 
of industrial disputes to cloud the issue. - 

In its “ might have been worse ” attitude, 
the industrial market initially underesti- 
mated some of the tougher implications of 
the Chancellor’s policies. First, he has been 
able to ask for voluntary dividend restraint 
in the knowledge that profits will be more 
difficult to earn and that margins will remain 
low. Long before his request, it was clear 
that there would be no marked increase in 
dividends in the coming months. Secondly, 
if the pressure on credit is kept up for 
some time, building and property develop- 
ment will be checked ; hence to buy pro- 
perty shares now is to assume that before 
present development schemes are completed 
the restrictions will have been relaxed and 
new schemes put in hand: But many 
builders and developers will be effectively 
prevented from embarking on new projects; 
thus for the moment there is no new growth 
in shares whose prices have been tied to 
the prospect of continuing expansion. 
Thirdly, the result of the credit squeeze will 
be to force many companies into the market, 
either to fund their temporary borrowings 
or to raise money for new investment. They 
will have to pay high rates in a lenders’ 
market. There are still major imponder- 
ables—the pound, industrial disputes, the 
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common market, the behaviour of trustees 
when they get their new powers—and for 
the time being investors are likely to stay 
on the side lines. They can get up to 73 
per cent from short-term deposits with local 
authorities. The fall on Thursday indicated 
that the stock market had begun to have 
second and more pessimistic thoughts and 
to take notice of the real purport of the 
Chancellor’s measures. 


No Foundation for 
Gilt-edged 


I N the gilt-edged market prices fell by up 
to 14 points in the short bond market 
and up to one point in the irredeemables. 
In relation to Mr Lloyd’s actual measures 
this reaction is by no means large: in 1957, 
with the same increase in Bank rate and 
far less severe auxiliary measures, War 
Loan dropped by over four points on the 
news. This time, however, the measures 
had long been awaited, and while the short 
bond market was surprisingly ill prepared 
for a sharp increase in Bank rate, yields on 
long-dated and irredeemable securities were 
already, at around 63 per cent, a full point 
higher than in 1957. So dealers had some 
reason for disappointment that there should 
be any further fall-at all. At this level of 
yields, the fall can only reflect fears that 
the Chancellor's measures may not be 
strong enough. In fact the City has already 
modified some of its early scepticism— 
witness the sharp fall in equities on Thurs- 
day. But before they commit themselves 
at the long end of the gilt-edged market, 
investors, not unreasonably, are waiting for 
clearer indications of how much weight the 
government means to put behind the Chan- 
cellor’s stand against wage inflation. This 
is the key factor that will almost certainly 
determine the fate of sterling, and while the 
higher Bank rate and the IMF credit will 
surely give adequate support for the next 
few months, the stock market investor needs 
to look further ahead. 

The sober view taken by investors is 
illustrated by the contrast in the yield curve 
now and as it was after the first move to 
7 per cent Bank rate. In 1957, the down- 
ward slope of this curve—towards lower 
yields on long-dated securities than on the 
short—indicated a view that rates would 
soon come down, and that investors were 
willing to sacrifice a little in order to make 
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sure of existing yields over a 

Today, although yields on short bonds are 
notably higher than in 1957, yields at the 
long end are higher still. The curve is 
almost a straight line. Since shorter dated 
securities will normally yield less than 
long, on account of their greater liquidity, 
this shape of curve still indicates a feeling 
that short-term rates are unusually high. 
But the market is still guarded in its view 
of the future of long-term rates, 


POST OFFICE CHARGES 


A Commercial Bite 


“Tue tariff increases I am proposing,” 
Ti Bevins informed the House of 


Commons on Monday, “apply either to 
services running at a loss, or to services 
which produce an inadequate return on 
capital and where there is a high invest- 
ment demand.” The second of these 
criteria is plainly the more significant. 
marks a decided shift in Post Office policy. 
Gone for the time being at least is all talk 
of “a telephone in every home.” This 
would require an astronomical sum in 
capital investment to implement, which 
unless the Post Office were to succeed in 
persuading Britons to use the telephone 
more would be rewarded by a hopelessly 
insufficient return. 

The initial connection charge for new 
telephone subscribers is to be doubled to 
£10 and the annual rental fee is to be 
raised by £2—to, for instance, £14 a year 
for a non-party residential line. In addi- 
tion new subscribers living more than three 
miles away from an exchange are to pay 
an initial “ excess mileage ” charge of £40 
a mile (after the first three miles) instead 
of the existing annual excess mileage levy 
of £16 a mile—though this will mean that 
after two and a half years new subscribers 
will pay less. These and other increases~ 
are designed to deter the 
telephone user and free more of the Post 
Office’s capital resources for investment 
providing a better use of the existing net- 
work—in subscriber trunk dialling for 
instance. “STD” has boosted trunk call 
business, one of the best money makers in 
the agglomeration of Post Office services, 
at every place it has so far been introduced, 
though it has not yet brought a comparable 
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extra increase in revenue from local calls. 
These are only just about paying their way, 
mainly because the majority of these calls 
now last less than three minutes. 

All told, the Post Office is faced with a 
£25 million increase in working costs this 
year, mostly from higher wages. Mr Bevins 
expects to absorb about £10 million of this 
£25 million in higher efficiency and to raise 

163 million a year from the increased tele- 
phone charges. As in 1957, the last time 
a round of increased charges took place, the 
Post Office is taking a bigger bite than it 
immediately needs. Mr Bevins proposes 
to raise another £8} million a year by in- 
creasing the inland postage rates on printed 
papers, samples, and newspapers and on 
parcels. All of these services are vetsetils 
losing money. But there are a number of 
other loss-makers whose charges he has 
not es wee as registered post, over- 
seas mails other than airmail, money orders, 
and calls made at telephone kiosks. Inland 
telegrams, which lose proportionately more 
money than any other Post Office service, 
have been written off as a deficit service 
beyond redemption at any scale of charges. 
But Mr Bevins might have been a little 
bolder by raising charges for more of his 
aes s services that do not show a 
profit. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


A Clear Warning 


E Restrictive Practices Court has 
bared its teeth. After giving judgment 
against the scheme operated by the National 
Federation of Retail Newsagents which 
restricted the number of places where 
morning dailies published in London could 
be sold, the Court, under Mr Justice 
Diplock, warned the Federation and its 
members that any “deliberate attempt to 
evade orders of the Court ” would incur the 
severest penalties, including imprisonment. 
This was after the Registrar of Restrictive 
Trade Practices had told the Court that the 
Federation had already decided, in antici- 
pation of the Court’s decision, to compile a 
list of “ recognised points of sale” to be 
sent to anyone asking for it but not, the 
Federation claimed, to imply “ any kind of 
recommendation.” 
The Federation’s intention, Mr Justice 
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Diplock commented, was “ plainly not to 
frame the list and hang it up in the Federa- 
tion’s offices.” Clearly it was “a preliminary 
step to restrict entry” to the trade in 
another way. And, since the Federation 
argued that any such list was not registra- 
ble under the 1956 Act, Mr Justice Diplock 
added that the Court would not consider it 
mitigating circumstances in any action for 
contempt for a breach of the Court’s 
injunction that the manceuvre had -been 
made on the advice of a trade association’s 
lawyers. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Switch in Exports 


it KINGDOM exports in the second 
quarter of 1961 were at best no better 
that in the first quarter and, if no allowance 
is made for the disruption of shipments 
caused by the dock strike at the end of last 
year, they were one per cent lower. But 
“ bogged down ” is not quite a fair descrip- 
tion of the present state of the export drive. 
Apart from the United States, exports to 
industrialised countries continued to grow ; 
exports to western Europe expanded by 5 
per cent (seasonally adjusted) in the second 
quarter, and over the year the expansion was 
evenly spread between members of EFTA 
and the common market. In the second 
quarter, exports to western Europe were a 
sixth higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1960, but exports to the United 
States fell by 27 per cent and there is as 
yet little sign of recovery. 

Exports to Canada were rising in the 
second quarter and the economic revival 
in America must have improved prospects 
for exporters to this market in the second 
half of the year. Exports to countries 
where trade is partly subject to trade quotas 
(the communist countries and Japan) 
advanced strongly, but shipments to the 
sterling area fell 8 per cent in the second 
quarter and were 2 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. Following the decline in com- 
modity prices, exports to the remaining 
countries, which are also mainly producers 
of primary products, were reduced in the 
second quarter, although there was little 
change in exports to Latin America, 

Even if it is accepted that the 4 per cent 
rise in exports in the first half of the year 
over the average for the whole of 1960, is a 
reasonably encouraging effort in the cir- 
cumstances, imports hold the key to an 
immediate contraction in the trade gap. 

They have been tracing an unmistakably 
downward course since the third quarter 
of 1960. At first the decline was chiefly 
in imports of food, beverages and tobacco. 
But between the first and second quarters 
of 1961, the principal fall has occurred in 
imports of industrial materials, which 
dropped by 8 per cent. Imports of finished 
manufactures levelled off ; more capital 
goods were imported, but imports of cloth- 
ing and other consumer goods appear to 
be declining. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
COTTON TEXTILES 


Restrictions First 


N the five days at its disposal, the Gatt 
conference of major_importers and ex- 
porters of cotton textiles hammered out a 
fixed procedure for restricting “ excessive 
imports” that can be put into effect in 
October, obtained agreement that quotas 
for imports would be liberalised in January 
and set up a committee to produce a lasting 
solution to the whole problem by next 
April. Restriction of imports can be im- 
posed when the cotton industry of an im- 
porting country is threatened with “ disrup- 
tion.” - However, no producer can be asked 
to cut exports below the level achieved in 
the twelve months to the end of June, and 
importers have undertaken to prevent non- 
participants disrupting the new scheme. 

A considerable expansion of imports by 
members of the Common Market is in pros- 
pect next year, but presumably because 
governments have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of approving the arrangements, no 
details of actual concessions have been 
released. Britain will not be expected to 
make any substantial new concessions be- 
cause its imports are already high. The 
question of admitting Japanese textiles to 
the British market will be settled when a 
full Anglo-Japanese trade agreement is 
negotiated. The cotton textile committee 
formed to deal with the long-term problem 
of cheap imports will meet in October, and 
will obviously have its work cut out to con- 
struct within six months a scheme that 
combines with the worthy objectives set out 
in the preamble to the new agreement an 
effective and acceptable solution. 

Hongkong and Japan appear to be scep- 
tical about the advantages of the agreement. 
The United States, for instance, now has a 
moral right to restrict imports from Hong- 
kong. In effect, it can achieve the 30 per 
cent reduction in these imports below their 
level in 1960 that it has been seeking. 
Japan had hoped that such a move would 
redound to its advantage, but the imme- 
diate prospects seem a little less hopeful now. 
Special provisions have been made which 
will allow Canada to restrict imports uni- 
laterally, although its government lacks the 
powers to bring about a decrease in the 
prescribed manner. The new provisions 
do not exclude other restrictive arrange- 
ments agreed between producers and im- 
porters. Producers will possibly get better 
than basic terms when actual restrictions 
are discussed. The Hongkong industry 
now appears ready to strike a bargain with 
Lancashire on the lines of the more favour- 
able terms that have already been suggested 
by the British government. 


WALL STREET 


Equities Move Up 
A correspondent cables: 


NVESTORS in New York responded to the 
news of a fresh increase in defence spend- 


| ing by vigorously bidding for equities carry- 
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ing the Dow Jones average to 695 on Wed- 
nesday, compared with 682 a week earlier. 
Wall Street talked in terms of a new leg of 
the Kennedy bull market. Interest was con- 
centrated on issues that might benefit 
directly from military spending, particularly 
aircraft shares; but demand was in evidence 
on a broad front for the first time since the 
bullish fever of early spring, covering the 
cyclical groups—steel and motors—and raw 
material stocks. Brokers reported that a 
good deal of the buying was by individuals 
rather than institutions, which have become 
increasingly selective in their purchases. In 
fact some institutions have adopted a 
cautious attitude, taking the view that the 
government’s new programme is super- 
ficially bullish but fundamentally bearish 
because it may be followed by restrictions 
on either prices or profits. But Wall Street 
as a whole now feels that a new boom is 
definitely in prospect, and while nervous- 
ness about the Berlin situation still exists, 
the concensus of opinion is that equities 
remain the best hedge against anything 
except nuclear war. 

While President Kennedy’s message gave 
the market a decided stimulus, investors 
were also cheered by second quarter reports 
from the leading corporations, which for the 
most part revealed a decided improvement 
over the first quarter both in profits and 
profit margins. Corporate earnings still lag 
behind those of a year ago, but the peak in 
1960 was reached in the first quarter, while 
this year the expectation is for a steady rise 
in profits from the first quarter low. Equity 
prices, especially of growth stocks, already 
discount a substantial improvement in earn- 
ings and cyclical issues appear to offer rela- 
tively better value for the investor’s money. 
Partly because they seem less of a risk with 
business activity assured of a sustained rise 
they are now coming back into favour. The 
real danger is a new wave of speculative 
enthusiasm that could carry equity prices 
too far too fast. 


CONTINENTAL BOURSES 


Berlin Shadows 


Our correspondent cables from Germany : 


a international crisis over Berlin has, 
as the accompanying charts show, cast 
its shadow over share prices on the Con- 
tinental bourses. Inevitably, the fall has 
been most marked in Germany. At the 
beginning of June the official index stood 
at 754 it now stands at 639. Such blue- 
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PROBLEM No. 2 





i E.0.6.D 
FI ND OU I FROM E.C. efi@s £.C.G.D. can give you up-to-the-minute credit ratings on 140,000 


buyers in 170 markets throughout the world. Phone us up before you close that export deal and we’ll suggest the right 
credit ceiling for your customer: and we back our judgement by insuring your business against default in payment (and a 
lot of other risks as well) throughout the entire credit period. Backed by E.C.G.D. you cari take’on new customers just as 
confidently as you have been handling your old ones. 


EXPORT WITH AN EASY MIND Find out all about it from your local office now: 


et City of London: Tel—Royal 3491 Leeds: Tel—Leeds 30082 
: West London: Tel—Abbey 6271 Liverpoo!: Tel—Liverpoo! 

Belfast: Tel—Belfast 29428 Central 5756 
Birmingham: Tel—Edgbaston 4375 Manchester: Tel— 

ee Bradford: Tel—Bradford 25147 Manchester, Central 8861 
Bristol: Tel—Bristol 22011 Newcastle-upon-T yne: Tel— 
Edinburgh: Tel—Caledonian 3004 Newcastle-upon-Tyne 29838 
Glasgow: Tel—Glasgow, Nottingham: Tel—Nottingham 46585 

£2. J 2 x Central 3066 Sheffield: Tel—Sheffield 29151 


EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT | Head Ofice: Tel_Menarch e609 
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= WE CARE FOR YOUR CARGO 


WHAT’S THIS LINE? Not steel helmets 
but native cooking pots being shipped 
aboard a Harrison Liner for The West Indies. 


arrison Line 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & E. AFRICA . U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO - THE SPANISH MAIN 


@« JAS. HARRISON LTD., MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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chips as Daimler-Benz have fallen from 
2,900 to 2,520, Bayer from 820 to 714 and 
the sturdy newcomer, Volkswagen, from 
1,100 to 895. Only steel and textile shares 
have remained fairly steady. At the same 
time—German memories being what they 
are—the price of a pre-1914 gold twenty 
mark piece has risen from DM 60 to over 
DM 65. 

One might almost suppose, as one Ger- 
man commentator has noted, that an 
economic catastrophe had occurred in the 
Federal Republic. In fact, there has been 
no visible deterioration in the economic 
situation. The economy may not be boom- 
ing quite as spectacularly as it was but it is 
still ticking over very comfortably and good 
profits look assured for some time to come. 
The fall in share prices is due to nerves 
about the Berlin crisis reflected, in particu- 
lar, in sales by non-resident investors with- 
drawing their money from Germany. Prices 
recovered a little early this week, and then 
weakened after President Kennedy’s state- 
ment about Berlin. Erratic movements in 
the market are expected to continue until 
the clouds over Berlin lift. 


MOTORS 


Will Car Buyers Wait? 


HE Chancellor has done no more than 

was expected in increasing the rate of 
purchase tax on cars from 50 per cent to §5§ 
per cent. Though this puts the cash price 
of a car up by only three per cent, hardly 
a big enough rise to have, by itself, a sub- 
stantial effect on demand, some owners 
might postpone replacing their cars if they 
felt that this margin might come off again 
fairly soon. This is why the industry 
hoped that Mr Lloyd would say that the 
increase was a long-term one; instead he 
said that it could be reduced or removed at 
any time. There is therefore a risk that 
sales may fall off much more than they 
usually do at the end of the summer, and 
the effect of more difficult hire purchase on 
used car prices will also help to depress 
sales ; some guesses, put the extra fall at 
from 1§ to 2§ per cent, but they cannot be 
more than guesses until the public’s reac- 
tions become apparent. If the guesses prove 
correct, however, the industry will be on 
short-time again this winter, and the smaller 
firms will be weakened again. New models 
such as the Singer Vogue may, however, 
help to keep output above last winter’s level. 





BUSINESS NOTES 


The industry is even less likely to release 
labour than it was last winter, with the rapid 
recovery of this spring to confirm its ideas 
of fluctuation in demand and the difficulty 
it is still encountering in getting all the 
skilled labour it wants. 

Seven per cent bank rate is bound to in- 
crease hire purchase charges, which the 
finance houses had intended to raise in any 
case. What is more, credit may be difficult 
to obtain for hire purchase, so that the 
restrictions that the finance houses were 
intending to impose on the type of car they 
finance may well become more stringent. 
Combined with the higher interest charges, 
this could depress the market for second- 
hand cars further; ‘prices have already 
oo by nearly ten per cent from the spring 
pea 
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This threat of another check in home 
sales has come after a month in which the 
output of the industry was 23,192 a week, 
little more than two-thirds of its capacity. 
Strikes were partly to blame; at Dagenham 
one cost Ford about a week’s output, while 
the stop in deliveries of Smiths’ instruments 
slowed down production for other manufac- 
turers, notably the British Motor Corpora- 
tion. The combined effect may have been 
a drop of over 3,000 a week in the month’s 
rate of output. But strikes seem to have 
had little effect on the three smaller makers, 
whose output still averaged only about $0 


“per cent of capacity, compared with nearly 


90 per cent at BMC and rather under 70 
per cent at Ford, despite their :strike losses. 


-Standard-Triumph International did ‘raise 


its output. somewhat, but that of Rootes may 





AIRPORTS 


Commercial 
Management 


FTER six months’ investi- | 
gation of the way the fa 
Government runs London’s gag 
three civil airports, the Select 
Committee on Estimates had § 
no hesitation in swinging its 
august weight firmly behind 
the airlines’ proposal that an 
independent authority should 
be set up torun these airports 
rather in the way that the Port of London 
Authority manages London’s docks. The 
committee disposed of the principal possible 
objection—that such a change would mean 
less Parliamentary control—by claiming 
that Parliament would agree if it were shown 
that more efficient and economic manage- 
ment would result. Of that, the committee 
had no doubts itself: an autonomous body 
“would be able to take decisions “more 
quickly, would provide a more satisfactory 
career structure for its own specialised staff, 
and in general would be able to react in a 
commercial manner to what is essentially a 
commercial situation.” It quotes the deputy- 
secretary at the Ministry of Aviation as say- 
ing that there were difficulties in “ running 
a commercial concern by civil service 
machinery.” The ministry’s general manager 
for London airports told it that “ with a 
civil service machine answerable to Parlia- 
ment one has sometimes to take steps which 
in commerce one would forget.” 

The long-drawn out processes of Govern- 
ment planning by committee and working 
party are particularly inappropriate for a 
fast-growing and supposedly commercial 
operation like major civil airports. The new 
long-haul terminal at Heathrow was held up 
for two years while the Millbourn Com- 
mittee deliberated in 1955-57, then delayed 
for another six months “to test public 
opinion,” and is now not expected to be 
ready until early next year. A multi-storey 





car park has been held up by similar bouts 
of official hesitation and, the select com-. 
mittee argues, by a failure to appreciate its 
full potential as a source of revenue. A 
more commercially-minded airport organi- 
sation would not have been so slow as the 
Government has been in practice to extract 
more income from rents and concessions. In 
particular it would not have entered into 
thirty-five year leases with the two oil com- 
panies supplying fuel at Heathrow under 
which the rents were based upon land values 
instead of throughput. A rent of halfpenny 
a gallon, the select committee calculates, 
would have provided Heathrow with an in- 
come of over £250,000 last year and prob- 
ably over £500,000 by 1970. Above all, a 
commercial management would have pro- 
vided : itself much sooner than last April 
with current information about the costs 
and revenue earned by its various services. 

Successive sharp increases in airport 
charges, culminating in the one-third in- 
crease in landing fees last April, have put 
London’s airports in sight of breaking even. 
Provided “costs are controlled,” the 
Ministry now reckons that Heathrow, Gat- 
wick and (on a care and maintenance basis) 
Stansted will together just about cover all 
costs, including depreciation and interest on 
capital and their share of the cost of the 
Ministry’s air traffic control by 1963-64. An 
independent authority should thus be able 
to start with a clean slate. 
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have been reduced by the production 
changes caused by introducing the Singer 
Vogue. Exports showed little sign of re- 
covery ; at 31,000 they were 2,000 more 
than in May but the same as those of April. 


BANK CREDIT 


Final Fling? 


i eons bankers now know what they have 
to face in the months ahead, and will 
surely tighten their grip on new lending. 
The Chancellor’s measures may not hurt 
their profits. A 7 per cent Bank rate for 
the next six months, even if advances are 
held at their present level, would mean a 
considerable increase in earnings, and it 
would be surprising if this were fully offset 
by the likely switch to deposit accounts 
(now offering 5 per cent) and by losses on 
short bonds. 

Although some of the buoyancy appeared 
to have gone out of advances in the closing 
months of 1960, increases in the first seven 
months of 1961 have averaged £46 million 
a month, compared with £64 million in the 
same months of 1960. In the four weeks to 


BANK OF CANADA 


BUSINESS NOTES 


July 19th, advances increased by £52 mil- 
lion, of which £10 million was to state 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Change on 

Month Year 

£mn. ~£mn. é£mn. 

Gross deposits*......... 7,523 +82 +275 

Net deposits........... 7,037 9 +86 +258 
° 

Liquid ausets:... i... cece 2,472 32-9 +77 +213 

SE 5 scbds oss sSsos 620 8-2 +10 + 24 

Call money.......... 580 7-8 —10 + 21 

Treasury bills ........ 1017.13-5 +49 + SI 


Other bills and 
“Liquid’’ credits.... 
Special deposits ........ 


255 3-4 +428 +117 
14720 +2 +42 


Risk Assets :— 
Gilt-edged .......... 936 12-4 —36 —274 
Other market invest- 
SGN i tae 113 1:5 +1 — 18 
Advances*........... 3,549 48-8 +52 +313 
(to State Boards). 71 +10 —3 


* Excluding all transit items except ratio of advances 
to deposits ; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


boards, following a similar rise in the 
previous month, Liquidity, however, rose 
in the June-July period by 0.7 per cent and 
is NOW 32.9 per cent—1.7 points above July, 
1960. The increase in advances was largely 
covered by sales of a further £36 million of 
gilt-edged, and gross deposits rose little 


The New Governor 


Gs and a half years ago, Mr Louis Ras- 
minsky was passed over in the succes- 
sion to Mr Graham Towers, the retiring 
| governor of the Bank of Canada. What- 
| ever the reasons then were, this week’s 
/ news of Mr Rasminsky’s appointment to 
succeed Mr James Coyne will be widely 
| welcomed, not least because he is the 
| “insider” who could do most to restore 
the prestige of the Bank after the painful 
| business between Mr Coyne and Mr 
Fleming.’ The wounds sustained by the 
' Bank, and indeed by the government, 
will take time to heal. Mr Coyne’s suc- 
| cess in his “‘ You can’t sack me, I resign ” 
campaign was adroit. to the point of 
brilliance but it was bound to inflict 
| further damage on the prestige of the 
| Bank already marred by Mr Coyne’s 
altruistic but misguided speechmaking 
| in the past two years. The respect for 
| Mr _ Rasminsky outside Canada will 
| doubtless help him in his urgent task of 
| 
| 
i 
k 
f 


fence mending at the Bank. 


Wider problems, however, remain to 
be solved before the relations between the 
Canadian government and the Bank are 
wholly satisfactory. In the end, a govern- 
ment must be master. Its wise course is 
to give a central bank independence of 
operation within a framework of economic 
and monetary policy for which govern- 
ment alone in these days can be respon- 
sible. The wisdom of central banking is 
to combine authority of view with discre- 
tion in its public expression, to conduct 
its technical business with high efficiency, 
and to earn the respect of the financial 


and business community and of the 
general public. These principles have 
been admirably set out in a recent review 
by the well-known firm of bond dealers 
in Toronto, Saunders Cameron Ltd. The 
extracts below are printed with their per- 
mission: 

The forthcoming Royal Commission on 
Finance will have broad terms of reference, 
but we think the structure, legislation and 
relationship with government of the 
Bank of Canada ought to be one of their 
earliest concerns. 

As Mr Coyne suggests, government 
should be legally responsible for the Bank’s 
monetary policy, leaving the details to the 
Bank’s discretion. Government should not 
be able to accept plaudits for popular 
actions, leaving the Bank to take the 
brickbats for unpleasant acts. 

Legislation defining the status and 
responsibility of the Governor, directors 
and the Minister of Finance merits 
scrutiny. We would think that directors 
ought to enjoy more responsibility in the 
management of the Bank, meeting more 
often than the customary four or five times 
a year, even if this means having a few 
full-time . executive directors living in 
Ottawa. The fetish of regional repre- 
sentation and diversity of occupation 
might be abandoned, with an eye to 
securing persons of broad financial 
experience, even if this means weighting 
the board with banking, trust and invest- 
ment types from major financial centres. 
The more expertly the directors compre- 
hend what the Bank (or Governor) is 
doing, and why, the better they will be 
able to advise. 


Legal powers of Bank of Canada over 
other financial institutions are rather few. 
The Bank may vary the cash reserve ratios 
of the banks, and it may set Bank Rate— 
although it has rejected this latter responsi- 
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more than the increase of £77 million in 
liquid assets. Bank liquidity continues to 
benefit from the weakness of the gilt-edged 
market, which has checked Government 
funding, and from the re-finance facilities 
for export credits. ‘Other bills and re- 
financeable-credits ” have risen by £91 mil- 
lion since the scheme was introduced in 
February, to a total of £255 million. 

The latest increase in advances is due 
partly to the debiting of half-yearly interest. 
The increase for the two months to mid- 
July, at £102 million, is almost the same as 
a year before. The increases, however, are 
unevenly spread: the Midland’s advances 
rose by £19 million ; the National Provin- 
cial’s by £11 million; and the Westmin- 
ster’s by £24 million. With another 1 per 
cent to be paid in special deposits by Sep- 
tember, the Midland appears the most vul- 
nerable of the big banks with a July liquidity 
ratio of 31.3 per cent. However, its in- 
vestment ratio at 14.1 per cent is above the 
average, and compares with 11.5 per cent 
at the District and the National Provincial 
—whose liquidity is a shade more com- 
fortable. 


bility. . . . We hope the old system of fixed 
Bank Rate returns. 

Probably the powers of the Bank ought 
to be enlarged, not only as concerns char- 
tered banks, but also as regards non- 
banking financial. institutions (now beyond 
its control), whose independence may 
frustrate monetary policy. . . . We think 
the Bank’s powers in this regard should be 
most carefully spelled out. 

In recent years, the Bank .. . has been 
making suggestions, beyond its legal 
powers, and has had mixed success in 
having these adopted. . . . Collectively the 
suggestions created resentments which 
might have been absent had the Bank 
been merely the executor of Parliament’s 
legislation. . . . Some of the Bank’s sug- 
gestions, in recent years, are thoroughly 
worthy, such as the secondary reserve 
ratios, although there are differences of 
opinion as to the level thereof. The 
“ notional segregation of savings deposits ” 
provoked a public uproar, yet may not be 
too far removed from the actual practices 
of some banks... . 

Surely there is a case for Parliament 
giving Bank of Canada every specific power 
which Parliament is convinced the Bank 
should have, and not one bit more, after 
hearings involving all interested parties. ... 
Emergencies might be met by orders-in- 
council, valid until the next session of 
Parliament, which must be given a chance 
to replace them with legislation, or let 
them lapse. 

The Bank’s voice on the subject of 
monetary policy should always be heard 
with respect and attention. Its views on 
other matters ought to be welcomed (when 
expressed privately) by the appropriate 
Minister in the government. But when the 
Bank, or its officials (even when they may 
try to assume a private capacity) publicly 
propagate views on general taxation policy, 
tariffs, nationalistic or socialistic schemes, 
or foreign investment, there is grave 
danger. 


These are matters on which the Cana- 


dian government and the Bank ought to 
be ready to agree after their recent public 
miseries. 
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BRITISH DRUG HOUSES 


No Real Alternative 


4 HAREHOLDERS in British Drug Houses 
have been deluged with more circulars 
this week, but their situation remains 
much as it was before the intervention of 
William R. Warner, which led to the post- 
ponement of the meeting to consider the 
proposed link up with Mead Johnson for a 
fortnight. When shareholders meet next 
Monday the only concrete proposals before 
them will be the proposed deal with Mead 
Johnson, in which the latter proposes to 
lend £5 million in cash to BDH in exchange 
for a 35 per cent stake in the equity. 

The proposals from William R. Warner, 
the British subsidiary of the American com- 
pany, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical, boil 
down to the suggestion that BDH should 
make a reverse bid for Warner on terms 
to be worked out by the accountants of the 
two companies. The fact that these pro- 
posals are so imprecise is attributed by 
Samuel Montagu, Warners’ advisers, to 
“the continued refusal of the BDH man- 
agement, in spite of repeated requests, to 
interchange information and financial data 
which we and Warners consider to be essen- 
tial to the formulation of a specific proposal 
fair to all concerned.” 

In a spirited reply to this criticism Mr 
Geoffrey Eley says that no accountants 
could evaluate the growth potential 
created by BDH’s developments, either in 
progress or contemplated. In addition he 
says that the proposal that BDH should ex- 
change information “ upon all practical and 
business matters...and prepare detailed 
information as to the very substantial 
capital and development expenditure (esti- 
mated by BDH at over £5,000,000) in- 
curred and contemplated by BDH ” would 
mean that if the merger came to nothing 
valuable information would have been given 
to a keen competitor. Mr Eley says that 
the Mead Johnson link-up has many advan- 
tages over the Warner proposals; perhaps 
his strongest argument with Bank rate at 
7 per cent is that Mead Johnson is offering 
£5 million at 5 per cent for 74 years while 
Warners propose “to procure that loan 
facilities at current interest rates ... will be 
made available in such amounts to as are 
agreed to be necessary and profitable.” It 
seems clear that while the Mead Johnson 
plan is well short of ideal, it is in fact the 
only runner and in view of the earlier tally of 
proxies it now seems likely to be approved. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Secession and Disunity 


‘At the first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Unit Trust Managers the 
late Sir Oscar Hobson, the first chairman 
of the association, said that he was im- 
pressed with the spirit among the members 
of the association; he also assured the 
meeting that there had been plenty of argu- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


In the 


Rootes 
Vogue 


. new Singer Vogue is very much the 
style of car that Rootes has specialised 
in for the past decade: a reasonably 
compact four-seater saloon, which makes 
some concession to current styling trends 
but in so restrained a manner that, with 
revised trimmings, the basic body shell 
should be able to survive for many years. 
In mechanical design Rootes has stuck 
strictly to conventional answers with this 
car, which differs from the Gazelle chiefly 
in having an engine of 1,600 cc instead of 
1,500 cc—it is in fact the unit used in 
the Sunbeam Rapier, but fitted with one 
carburettor instead of two—which de- 
velops 62 bhp, compared with 56 bhp 
from the old engine; while the wheelbase 
is five inches longer, and the front track 
23} inches wider. The latter, which is 
combined with stiffer front springs, 
should help to provide better cornering ; 
the extra wheelbase has been used mainly 
to bring the passenger compartment clear 
of the wheel arches, with the front seat 
set further back and the rear seat further 
forward, than to increase body space. The 
length of the car is increased by only 
13 inches, but the weight is 1 cwt more. 


ment. Events have now taken on a differ- 
ent complexion with the resignation of the 
National group from the association. 

Formally, the split is over the National 
group’s refusal to supply for the individual 
trusts within its group the value of their 
funds and the number and value of units 
sold and repurchased in each. This rule 
of the association was made six months ago 
and other unit trusts have complied with it. 
They supplied the association with the 
necessary information “in confidence ” and 
the association only published a total figure 
for the movement. Mr T. D. Mullins, the 
managing director of the National group 
at last week’s meeting put forward an 
amendment to this rule (with which it has 
never complied for it has always submitted 
“ slobal ” figures for all its trusts) and as 
this did not receive the necessary majority 
he resigned on behalf of his group. 

That the dispute between the association 
and the National group went deeper than 
just a divergence of views on this particular 
issue is evident from the latter’s statement 
that the cost of the association was “ in- 
ordinately high and out of all proportion 
to the benefits which the managers receive.” 
Yet Mr Mullins was on the general pur- 
poses committee that drew up the asso- 
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There are only four points that need 
greasing ; nylon and rubber bushes have 
replaced metal bearings on the suspension 
and steering. 

Selling for £956 at the new rate of 
purchase tax, the Vogue is competing 
with the Ford Zephyr and Vauxhall 
Velox ; the Gazelle used to be nearer to 
the price of the Consul and As55, but its 
basic price has now been cut by £23, 
with the heater thrown in free, so that 
it will undercut these models. That 
Rootes has found it necessary to charge 
effectively £40 more for the Vogue than 
it used to ask for the Gazelle suggests 
that it finds an increase in its margins 
necessary ; the new car should not cost 
much more to make than the Gazelle. 
The low rate of output that Rootes has 
experienced over the past year will have 
raised its costs, but so have increases in 
the costs of raw materials. The rather 
unexpectedly high price of the Ford 
Classic shows that other makers are 
suffering from this and it is likely that 
other new models that appear this year 
will also cost more than the models that 
they replace. 





ciation’s constitution and presumably 
approved the fees and contributions which 
were laid down. The National group has 
now resurrected the Unit Trust Associa- 
tion, originally formed in 1936, and it has 
invited other unit trusts to join it. Thus 
two major groups are now outside the 
association—the National group and the 
Municipal and General group which has 
never been a member. The latter’s rela- 
tions with the association have, however, 
remained good and M and G has supplied 
it with its monthly figures. M and G has 
been critical of the association in the past, 
initially because the association did not 
have any rules and later because the rules 
it laid down were not strict enough. But 
the association’s firm attitude in the pre- 
sent dispute has not gone unnoticed by 
Municipal and General and it has 
welcomed the appointment of Mr Kenneth 
Cole as the new chairman of the associa- 
tion. He has not an easy task ahead of 
him, for the movement is far from united 
in its attitude to managerial practices and 
to block offers and the association has now 
been weakened by the secession of the 


National group. The split, in fact, lessens _ 


the strength of the argument put by the 
association to the Jenkins Committee iast 


manna nce iain 
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year that “the many details of the opera- 
tion of unit trusts which the board now 
attempt to regulate should in future be 
dealt with by the association acting in col- 
laboration with the individual managers and 
trustees.” 


SUGAR 


A Stir in Sugar 


bf rene production of sugar grew from 
about 5 million tons in 1880 to 58 
million tons in 1960*. Since the war, 
growth in consumption has been more 
rapid than in any previous period and 
greater than that of any other major food. 
In general, sugar producers have not 
prospered to the degree that might have 
been expected ; the “ real” price of sugar in 
the free market (which covers only a third 
of all exports) in the five years to 1958 was 
only half the average for the first five years 
of the century. Despite the efforts of the 
International Sugar Council to match 
exports with the requirements of the free 
market, the price of sugar has dropped 
about £5 to just over £25 a ton since May. 
Apart from a brief period in 1959, it is now 
cheaper than at any time since the five-year 
international price support agreement came 
into force at the beginning of that year. 

A prospective sugar beet crop in Europe 
of above average proportions was a major 
factor in the latest slide. For some time 
forward supplies of sugar have been 
offered at sizeable discounts; with deliveries 
from beet crops available in October, spot 
prices have now fallen, but forward dis- 
counts have narrowed. After alternating 
periods of ascendancy, beet sugar produc- 
tion again appears to be squeezing cane 
sugar in some of its markets. West 
Germany had a three-year trade agreement 
with Cuba under which it was obliged to 
take sugar. Because of its large domestic 
beet crops, 30,000 tons of Cuban sugar that 
should have been absorbed at the beginning 
of last year are now on offer in London. 
On a larger scale, the import needs of the 
whole of western Europe have been reduced 
by the largely unexpected increase in sugar 
beet production. 

The influence of the maturing beet crop 
on prices is not a factor that the Inter- 
national Sugar Council can easily control. 
It set export quotas for suppliers as close 
to the minimum allowed under the agree- 
ment as practicable this year to produce 
an apparent balance between supply and 
demand. There is therefore little scope for 
shortening the lead still further next year, 
but after an exceptional season, European 
sugar beet production may be several 
millions of tons lower in 1961-62. Though 
the problem of finding alternative markets 
for Cuban sugar has been solved the world 
market has been knocked severely and there 
appears to be almost no bottom to prices 
for large tenders. 





_* The World Sugar Economy, 1880-1959, by 
The UN Food and Agriculture Organisation. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
FOREIGN BONDS 


Activity in Amsterdam 
A correspondent writes : 


'T ‘He Amsterdam bourse was closed to 
foreign bond issues in 1955. In May 
it was reopened with a quota of Fils. 365 
million, equivalent to £36.5 million, and 
this week the final balance of the quota was 
absorbed by a proposed Fils. 12.5 million 
54 per cent bond loan of the Norwegian 
Shipping Mortgage Bank. Ten loans have 
squeezed into this narrow allotment and 
most of them were heavily oversubscribed. 
The Dutch stags worked hard, submitting 
multiple application forms, and dealings in 
the bonds have begun at a premium. A 
queue of new borrowers waits for the 
Nederlandsche Bank to extend the quota, 
and some Dutch observers feel that in. view 
of the continued liquidity of the capital 
market they will not have long to wait. 
Foreign loans were originally barred from 
Amsterdam because of the heavy capital 


THE TEN LOANS 


Amount Rate Issue Price, 


Borrower (£mn.) % price July 25 
World Bank ........ 5 4', 100 101 
Wagon-Lits......... 114 43, 98'!, 1007; 
Kingdom of Belgium 7!2 43, 100 104'2 
Eur. Investment Bank 5 41, 100 100'2 


Eur. Coal and Steel 

Community ...... 5 4l, 100 1007, 
Copenhagen Tel Co. 2!2 43, 100 1017, 
Belgium Petroleum 


Refinery ......... 1 5 100 100 
Nat. Co. for Water- 

works, Brussels ... 5 43, 100 10l'g 
EOURRRE! Site ceive 3 43, 100 1003, 
Norwegian Shipping 
Mortgage Bank..... I'4 5! 100 _ 


demands of the Dutch local authorities. 
But in the past six years these demands 
have been largely satisfied and the Nether- 
lands has acquired, in common with some 
other continental countries, the problem of 
a large balance of payments surplus. Its 
gold and foreign exchange reserves rose 
from £477 million at the beginning of 1960 
to £592 million immediately before the 
guilder revaluation in March. The govern- 
ment’s success in restraining Holland’s 
internal boom had the effect of maintaining 
the payments surplus, which produced two 
policy decisions : first to’ follow the revalu- 
ation of the deutschmark by a similar 
revaluation of the guilder ; and secondly to 
open the Dutch capital market to a limited 
extent to foreign loans. Such loans are seen 
as an important influence in controlling 
domestic liquidity and reducing the balance 
of payments surplus. 


COFFEE 


More Agreement 


OT a month passes without coffee pro- 
ducers meeting somewhere to discuss 
ways of supporting prices, but July’s crop 
of conferences has probably been more 


- significant than any earlier discussions this 


year. There are now several bodies con- 
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cerned with coffee in Africa and Latin 
America, but this fact has not diminished 
the support of producers generally for a 
stronger International Coffee Agreement. 
Though some African exporters have been in 
ICA for only one season and they now have 
an Inter-African Coffee Organisation of 
their own, they have sensibly used it as a 
stepping stone towards greater co-operation 
with the more powerful Latin American 
producers. A “ declaration ”—a favoured 
form of agreement among coffee producers 
—was made this month in Rio de Janeiro 
binding Brazil and African countries to 
early discussions of their joint problems. 
Imports of green African coffee into the 
United States accounted for less than 2 per 
cent of that country’s total imports in 1949. 
In 1955, Africa held 11 per cent of the 
market ; in 1960 its share rose to 17 per 
cent, and in the first four months of this 
year it rose to 21 per cent. African pro- 
ducers already enjoy protected markets in 
Europe, and Brazil’s concern at what 
Africans might do to the biggest exporter 
in its largest market is easy to imagine. 

After the “ declaration,” coffee producers 
moved to Washington to look at suggestions 
for strengthening the present international 
agreement, and found the United States pre- 
pared to lend its powerful support. It is 
putting forward its own scheme for support- 
ing coffee prices at a meeting of American 
states called for August 5th, and has been 
advised by its domestic trade association to 
join the ICA. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 62 million bags of 
coffee will be available for export next 
season, compared with §1 million bags (of 
60 kilos) in 1960-61. It is estimated that 
importers took about 42 million bags in 
1960, and the ICA fixed export quotas to 
controlled markets at 36 million bags for the 
quota year to September. Despite the mas- 
sive surplus, which Brazil is to alleviate by 
consigning 6 million bags of poor quality 
coffee to the fire and effectively discouraging 
its production by adjusting growers’ receipts 
like eager beavers the coffee producers have 
already thrown up such a strong dam be- 
tween surplus output and calamity that one 
American broker claims that confidence in 
coffee—in contrast to the current: level of 
prices—has never been higher. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 501, 502 and 503 on: 
Great Universal Stores General Electric 
United Dominions Tst. Arusha Industries 
Vaux and Associated Associated Television 
Associated-Rediffusion Montecatini 
Ruston and Hornsby International Tea 

Courage, Barclay & Simonds 
Truman Hanbury Buxton 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 504 and 505 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 503 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 
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— | Potterton heats hotel or home handsomely 
‘ Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to Two Potterton FOA oil-fired boilers (out- 
eo 2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and Sc = ae earns 
purpose designed. Modern Heating Co. (Button) Ltd. 
a Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very And domestic gas-fired Pottertons, in- 
experienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. stalled in co-operation with the North 
Siete i Thames Gas Board, heat 115 new homes 
Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by built toy Wastes Built. Heese. Lientéed ani 
2s on return post, just jot “boiler information, please”? on your letterhead the Abbotsbury Road Estate, Kensington. 
and send it to us. Architects: A. E. Stone, Toms & Partners. 
e 503 Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 
THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. MM, 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP (3) 
and Potterton is a registered trade mark 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


In view of the current Rights Issue the 
Board of The Distillers Company Limited has 
deemed it desirable to publish the Chairman’s 
Statement in advance of the publication of the 
accounts. The accounts are now being printed 
and will be posted to shareholders on the 23rd 
August. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON TRADING 


The trading results for the year were again 
a new record in earnings, which when con- 
sidered in relation to the exceptional profit last 
year, and taking into account the rather un- 
settled conditions in industry generally, can 
justifiably be regarded as very satisfactory. 


The total value of the Group’s turnover was 
£263 million, which was an increase of 13 per 
cent over the previous year. Scotch Whisky 
and Gin Companies on this occasion entirely 
accounted for the increased profit, and their 
proportion of the total is at present 82 per cent, 
the Industrial Group accounting for the balance 
of 18 per cent. More detailed reference to 
these Groups will be made later in this report. 


Turning now to the Accounts, the profit for 
the year to March 31, 1961, was £32,079,568 
compared with £30,419,758 last year. Income 
from trade investments was practically the same 
at £2,378,592 and interest on Loan Stocks was 
some £60,000 lower at £590,432 as a result of 
the repayment last September of the last £2 
million of the 3{8 per cent Unsecured Loan. 
The profits attributable to outside shareholders 
in subsidiary companies were £377,122 against 
£533,715 last year, and the profit of the Group 
before taxation was thus £33,490,606 compared 
with £31,610,124. 


With the increase in profits tax to 12} per 
cent, taxation required £16,266,382 against 
£14,743,700 and therefore the Net Profit after 
tax was not much higher than last year at 
£17,224,224 (£16,866,424). Of this, £3,493,637 
has been retained by subsidiary companies and, 
after charging the cost of the recent capitalisa- 
tion of reserves, £109,780, and adjusting taxa- 
tion for the previous year, the sum of 
£13,656,219 remains to be dealt with by the 
Company. 


Your Board recommend that a final dividend 
be paid on the Ordinary capital at the rate of 
84 per cent, which, with the interim dividend 
at 6 per cent paid prior to the two issues of 
capital mentioned later, is equivalent to 133 per 
cent for the year on the capital as augmented 
by the capitalisation of reserves. For the pur- 
pose of comparison, the rate last year corres- 
ponding to 134 per cent this year would be 12% 
per cent on the capital as increased by the scrip 
issue. 

The Board have reviewed the prospects for 
the current year, and, having regard to the 
further increase in profits tax levied in this 
year’s Finance Act, intend to declare an interim 
dividend in December at the same rate as last 
year, namely 6 per cent, but on the higher 
capital created by the capitalisation of reserves 
and the current Rights issue. 


At March 31, 1960, the issued Ordinary 
capital of the Company was 157,516,931 shares 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


of 10s. each. By the capitalisation of reserves, 
the capital was increased by 31,503,386 shares 
and, in connection with the offer to the ordinary 
stockholders of The British Xylonite Company 
Ltd., 7,443,437 Ordinary shares had been issued 
at March 31, 1961, making the total Ordinary 
capital at that date 196,463,754 shares of 10s. 
each fully paid. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, we have 
on this occasion incorporated the assets and 
liabilities of the British Xylonite Group as at 
that Company’s former date of balance, Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, as in view of the date of acquisition 
of the capital of the Xylonite Company, it was 
impracticable to arrange for a change in its 
accounting date to coincide with ours. If, on 
examining the position in detail, there is no 
serious objection from a taxation viewpoint, we 
shall arrange accordingly. 


However, the consolidation of the Xylonite 
figures with our own make comparison with the 
previous year somewhat less easy than usual. 
Our own investment in buildings and plant in- 
creased by approximately £73 million. The 
main items were the construction of additional 
warehousing facilities for our Scotch Whisky 
business, and part of the cost of our new acetic 
acid plant at Hull, and of the latest extension to 
our polyvinyl! chloride plant at Barry. Our stocks 
again increased, owing mainly to the larger 
quantity of Scotch Whisky held in warehouse. 


The reserves of the Group have diminished by 
the amount applied in payment of our recent 
scrip issue, £15,751,693, and increased by the 
retention of profits for investment in the busi- 
ness, amounting to £9,060,436. They have 
also been augmented by the premium attribut- 
able to the issue to the stockholders of The 
British Xylonite Company Ltd., computed at 
£3,117,909 on the basis of net assets acquired. 
The total reserves of the Group now stand at 
£27,687,135. ; 


In my Statement three years ago, I fore- 
shadowed the possibility of fresh capital being 
required. The increased volume of trading since 
then and projected capital investment pro- 
gramme over the next few years make it clear 
that it is now desirable to provide additional 
funds by way of new capital. The Board there- 
fore decided to make a Rights issue in the pro- 
portion of one new Ordinary share for every 
ten held at June 1, 1961, at a price of 32s. 6d. 
per share. Shareholders have already received 
full information on this in the circular letter 
dated July 7th, which accompanied the pro- 
visional allotment letters. 


Before dealing with the year’s operations in 
detail, I would refer to the increase from July Ist 
in the retail prices of Group standard brands of 
Scotch Whisky and Gin in the home market of 
1s, 6d. per bottle to 39s. for Scotch Whisky and 
37s. 3d. for Gin. ; 


This increase was necessary because of rising 
costs, particularly in the distributive sectors of 
the industry. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Distilling operations by our Malt and Grain 
Distilleries have been maintained at a high level 


of output and efficiency throughout the season, 

A new technical control establishment has 
been erected in Elgin, Morayshire, to provide 
closer and more effective control of the opera- 
tions of our forty-one Malt Whisky Distilleries, 
the majority of which are located within easy 
reach of Elgin, and_ beneficial results have 
already been achieved through this arrangement, 


Cardow Distillery, Morayshire, has been com- 
pletely reconstructed and re-equipped. Distilling 
was resumed last May with a substantial in- 
crease in production. A large part of Talisker 
Distillery, Isle of Skye, is also in course of re- 
construction following upon the destruction of 
the still-house by fire. 

I referred last year to the new blending and 
bottling plant and offices of John Dewar & Sons 
Ltd., near Perth. Good progress is being made, 
and the plant will be in operation by the end 
of this year. 

Additional Scotch Whisky bonded warehouses 
are now being constructed at Menstrie, Clack- 
mannanshire, to accommodate our increasing 
stocks. 

Scotch Whisky stocks held by the entire in- 
dustry at March 3lst last once again showed an 
increase, and amounted to 296.9 million proof 
gallons, as compared with 267 million proof 
gallons the previous year. 


The constantly rising levels of stocks reflect 
the current optimism of the industry in general 
regarding the future trend of*sales. As I have 
stated previously, our own production policy is 
based on our best forward estimate of market 
conditions, taking into account the rising con- 
sumption of recent years and the evidence that 
Scotch Whisky has a wider appeal and accept- 
ance than ever before in all parts of the world. 


The total sales of the industry during the 
year under review have shown a substantial in- 
crease in both home and export markets. 


A marked increase of approximately 14 per 
cent has taken place in home trade sales, and 
it is a special point of interest that this is the 
first time that home sales have reached the pre- 
war level. 

I am glad to say that our brands have shared 
in these increased sales, and they enjoy a very 
satisfactory proportion of the home market. 
Having regard to the growth in population and 
the higher standard of living in recent years, 
there should be opportunities for still- further 
expansion. 


It is also not without significance that while 
home and export sales ‘prior-to the war wefe 
approximately equal, viz., 7 million proof gallons 
each, exports of Scotch Whisky have more than 
trebled since that date. 


The Scotch Whisky Association again made 
strong representations to the Chancellor for a 
reduction in the present exorbitant rate of spirit 
duty. It should be noted that duties on alcoholic 
beverages other than spirits have been materially 
reduced in recent years. 


So far as exports are concerned, the USA 
continues to be the largest single market, 
although competition has become more intense. 
Last year I referred to the USA tax regulations, 
under which imports of Scotch Whisky in bottles 
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at the normal marketing strength of 86° 
American proof are taxed on an assumed basis 
of 100° proof, whereas American Whiskies 
incur duty only on the actual alcohol content. 
We consider this to be an unfair handicap to 
our industry and the assistance of the Board of 
Trade has been sought in an endeavour to have 
this discrimination removed. 


In Canada the present state of the economy 
has militated against any substantial increase in 
sales. The main problem, however, is the basis 
of assessing duty and the method adopted by 
the Provincial Liquor Commissioners for deter- 
mining selling prices, which operate unreason- 
ably to the disadvantage of Scotch Whisky. 


Last year I referred to the substantial increase 
in our sales to Australia as a result of the 
removal of import restrictions, and I am glad 
to say that our position in that market has been 
fully maintained. 


In New Zealand, too, we are in a strong posi- 
tion, but unfortunately, after a period of progres- 
sive relaxation of controls the New Zealand 
government has again found it necessary to take 
steps to reduce the volume of imports of Scotch 
Whisky and other spirits. 


Perhaps one of the most significant and en- 
couraging features in the last few years has been 
the very substantial increase in the Industry’s 
sales to Europe. 


So far as the Common Market is concerned 
our investigations to date indicate that our 
position should not be materially affected if and 
when HM Government decides that the United 
Kingdom should join the Common Market. 


In Cuba, also, business has been severely cur- 
tailed and exports to that market are at present 
negligible. 


I am glad to report that there has been a 
distinct revival of business in the Argentine 
which, for the period under review, has taken a 
leading place in the list of Central and South 
American markets. This is a position which the 
Argentine: held before the war but it has not 
done so for many years past. 


In surveying the export position generally the 
outlook is reasonably promising, but we are, as 
always, affected by local import restrictions. 
Competition too is becoming much more severe, 
but the strength of our brands in most world 
markets gives us every reason to hope for con- 
tinued progress in those countries where im- 
port business can be carried on under more or 
less normal conditions, 


GIN 


I am glad to report that home sales of our 
brands—in particular Gordon’s and Booth’s— 
continue to increase and, during the year under 
review, reached a record level. This is par- 
ticularly gratifying because, as I have indicated 
previously, our London Gin Companies are 
meeting growing competition, but there .is 
evidence that the public’s preference for our 
leading brands is based on our high and unvary- 
ing standards of quality. 


The new bottling plant for Booth’s Distilleries 
Limited at Brentford, Middlesex, was completed 
during the year, and is now operating well. 

Once again, our total export shipments showed 
a substantial increase. As a Group we are the 
largest exporters of Gin in the United Kingdom. 


With regard to overseas, the sales of our 
brands of Gin produced in the United States 
again showed a marked increase. 

Our Gordon’s Gin Distillery in South Africa 
continues in full production and sales show an 
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encouraging increase. Our Brazilian unit, 
Destilaria Gordon Ltda., has now been in opera- 
tion for two years, but sales have not yet reached 
a satisfactory level. We have now also com- 
menced local manufacture of Gordon’s Gin in 
Venezuela. 


In France, local production of Booth’s Gin 
has recently commenced, and sales are satis- 
factory. 


VODKA 


The potential market for Vodka in the United 
Kingdom has been under consideration for some 
time. It is now proposed to produce a brand 
for the home market under the trade name 
“ COSSACK,” which will be available for sale 
very beeen a 


AUSTRALIA 


Our subsidiary, United Distillers Pty. Ltd., 
has established a prominent position in 
Australasia in the production of Australian 
Whisky and Gin. 


As was recently announced in the Press, your 
Company has acquired the entire capital of an 
old-established Brandy business in Australia, 
Tolley Scott & Tolley Limited, Adelaide. This 
acquisition will broaden the base of our present 
operations in Australia. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


-There was a satisfactory increase in volume 
of turnover of the Group, particularly in 
chemicals and plastics, but in the latter part of 
the year this was largely offset by lower selling 
prices which led to reduced profit margins. Com- 
petition was keen and was aggravated by the 
large increase in dumping. This applies,. of 
course, not only to the chemical and plastics 
industries but over a large range of manufac- 
tures. In view of the deterioration in the national 
balance of payments, it is noteworthy that the 
criticisms which have been directed at the com- 
petitive ability of British industry have largely 
failed to emphasize this extremely important 
factor, which adversely affects not only our 
home market but also our ability to export. 


However, while it is clear that strong com- 
petitive influences will continue to prevail, at 
least for some time, there is a substantial growth 
potential in the chemical and plastics industries 
and we expect to share in the expansion of 
demand which may be foreseen with reasonable 
confidence. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


During the past year, new plants were com- 
missioned at Hull and Carshalton which have 
increased both the range and volume of our pro- 
duction of intermediates and speciality chemicals, 
for which there is a steadily growing demand. 


The erection of the large acetic acid plant to 
which I referred last year, is proceeding well. 
The continuous phthalate plasticiser plant has 
proved entirely satisfactory but, unfortunately, 
had to be operated below capacity for much 
of the year owing to the world shortage of 
phthalic anhydride. Our associate company, 
Grange Chemicals Limited, has recently an- 
nounced its intention to construct a plant with 
a capacity of 15,000 tons per annum for the 
manufacture of phthalic anhydride. 


Our calcium carbide factory at Kenfig worked 
to capacity and all production was sold. 


Carbon dioxide capacity was substantially 
increased and sales reached a new record level. 
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Much attention has been given to improving 
the efficiency of existing plants, and there has 
been steady progress in instrumentation and 
automation. 


There have been increased sales by the asso- 
ciated companies of the Chemical Division. 
Orobis Limited, which produces lubricating dil 
additives, had its most successful year. Exten- 
sions to the Hedon Chemicals Limited vinyl 
acetate plant have been successfully com- 
missioned on schedule and further expansion is 
now under consideration. 


BRITISH HYDROCARBON CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 


This Company, in which we have a 50 per 
cent interest, and its subsidiaries, Forth Chemi- 
cals Limited and Grange Chemicals Limited, 
have all had satisfactory trading results — 
the year under review. 


Last October, plans were announced in the 
Press covering the establishment of a new petro- 
leum chemical centre at Baglan Bay, South 
Wales, and work is now proceeding. 


This new development at Baglan Bay is, of 
course, a progressive one, and it will afford the 
Company adequate facilities in the years ahead 
for increasing its scale and range of petroleum 
chemicals. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


The increased capacity for Geon polyvinyl 
chloride authorised last year is nearing comple- 
tion, and in view of the prospective growth in 
demand, consideration is now being given to a 
further extension. 


Sales of styron polystyrene, produced by 
Distrene Limited were good and our plant is 
operating at full capacity. This result has been 
achieved by marketing additional grades to 
supply new outlets in the packaging and indus- 
trial fields. 


British Resin Products have also had increased 
sales, and polyester resins in particular have 
been well received for reinforced plastics appli- 
cations. New water soluble resins, developed in 
our Research Laboratories at Barry, have created 
widespread interest. 


The amalgamation of the operations of the 
British Xylonite Company Ltd. with our present 
activities in the chemical and plastics fields 
should produce economies and also benefit both 
companies in the pooling of research and 
engineering facilities. 


BIOCHEMICALS DIVISION 


This Division had a more successful year in 
spite of further deterioration in export prices of 
basic antibiotics. This improvement in trading 
results was achieved by reorganisation of pro- 
duction and research facilities, and by increas- 
ing diversification of the Company’s range of 
products. 

Overseas, our two subsidiary companies in 
Australia and New Zealand continue to make 
progress. 


Sales of our unique sedative “DISTAVAL ” 
have expanded considerably: both at home and 
overseas. A number of new products incor- 
porating this substance are being established. 


There is constant need to develop new pro- 


‘ ducts in the highly competitive conditions which 


exist in the pharmaceutical industry. To this 
end, a new Pharmacological Laboratory has been 
established at Speke, thereby increasing the 
facilities available for screening of, substances 
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which may have therapeutic value. Addition- 
ally, improved plants for processing antibiotics 
have been commissioned which incorporate new 
techniques evolved from our development work. 


FOOD DIVISION 


Home sales of yeast have remained steady 
at last year’s levels, but our exports have con- 
tinued to expand and additional capacity is 
now being installed for the production of dried 
yeast. 


The Peerless Refining Company (Liverpool) 
Limited has successfully maintained its position 
as one of the principal suppliers of oils and fats 
to the Flour and Sugar Confectionery industries. 


The Division as a whole had a very satis- 
factory year’s trading. 


AUSTRALIA 


Our associated company, C.S.R. Chemicals 
Pty. Ltd., has had a difficult and disappointing 
year due to two main causes: decreased demand 
from many industries resulting from the credit 
restrictions imposed by the Australian Govern- 
ment, and severe import competition following 
the virtual abolition of import licensing. Un- 
settled conditions have resulted. It is to be 
hoped that the Australian Government will take 
steps to assist the young and necessarily high- 
cost Australian industries in these adverse cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, every possible 
step will have to be taken by the industries con- 
cerned to improve their competitive position. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


In spite of the disturbed political situation in 
the Union, our associated company, National 
Chemical Products Limited, has made good pro- 
gress with increased turnover and profits, 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Our Research and Engineering staffs, who 
play an important part in our diverse opera- 
tions, have again been fully extended during 
the year. : 


In view of the increasing technical com- 
plexity of our activities, additional laboratory 
and library facilities are being installed at the 
central Research Department, Epsom. The total 
budget for research for the year under review 
was nearly £2.5 million. 


PERSONNEL 


We have had a successful year under increas- 
ingly competitive conditions, and the achieve- 
ment of this success has been greatly assisted 
by the loyalty and keenness of all our employees, 
both at home and overseas. On behalf of the 
Board, I should like to record our grateful 
thanks to them for their untiring efforts in the 
service of the Company. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As will be clear from the earlier part of this 
Statement concerning the raising of fresh capital, 
the Company is planning for expansion. 


Scotch Whisky and Gin sales continue to be 
good and while we have to take into account 
a greater degree of competition in all markets, 
your Directors are of the opinion that over a 
periods of years the demand may well rise to 
appreciably higher levels. On that assumption, 
your Company will be well-equipped to take 
advantage of expanding and new markets. 


The outlook for the Industrial Group is 
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generally favourable, subject, of course, to a 
return to more normal conditions in a number 
of industries which the Group supplies. In 
order to counteract the trend of world prices to 
lower levels, we are pursuing a policy of 
broadening the range of our products and in- 
creasing the production of certain existing 
materials, By this means your Company hopes 
to be in a position substantially to increase the 
present volume of trading and to achieve further 
improvement in earnings, 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


GROUP SALES INCREASED : 
PROFIT MARGINS REDUCED 
MR G., S. STEVEN’S REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Allied Ironfounders Limited was held on 
July 20th at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., 
Mr G. S. Steven (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The trading profit of the Group for the 52 
weeks ended April 1, 1961, is £2,829,425 com- 
pared with £3,005,081 last year the decline being 
attributable to increased costs of both manu- 
facture and distribution which were absorbed in 
sales without corresponding increases in selling 
prices. 


The profit available for disposal after reten- 
tions is £993,068, which, with the balance of 
£289,423 brought forward from ‘last year, gives 
a total of £1,282,491 available for distribution 
and transfers to reserve. 


The Directors recommend that £249,330 
should be transferred to General Reserve to 
bring the total to £3,750,000, which, together 
with the balance of Unappropriated Profit of 
£676,569, makes up total Revenue Reserves of 
£4,426,569. The Directors also recommend that 
a final Ordinary Dividend should be paid, 
making 20 per cent for the year. 


We have spent in total over £1,300,000 on 
modernisation and development in the year to 
April 1, 1961. 

SOUTH AFRICA: Our plants at Durban 
and Newcastle were kept fully employed during 
the year, although there has been some reduc- 
tion in sales during the last two months. We 
are excellently placed to take full advantage of 
any improvement in local conditions. There is 
no doubt that the standard of living of the 
native population is rising and that they are 
demanding increasingly more expensive appli- 
ances including electric cookers of which we 
are the largest makers in the Union. 


After referring to the acquisition of Bilston 
Foundries Ltd. and J. S. & F. Folkard Ltd., the 
Chairman continued: 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Building Industry, which absorbs the 
greater part of our production, remains pros- 
perous and, provided there are no serious inter- 
national complications or internal economic 
crises, the year ahead appears to offer an oppor- 
tunity for the continued expansion of business, 
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Virtually none of our products attracts 
Purchase Tax and we are therefore less likely to 
suffer directly from the Chancellor’s “ economic 
regulator ”—-should he -decide to use it—than 
many other companies. 

The sales of the Group showed a significant 
increase during 1960/61, without taking into 
account the turnover of recently acquired Com- 
panies, but the increased costs of selling and 
manufacture, which we absorbed to keep prices 
stable, have reduced profit margiris. Recently, 
however, we have been compelled to ease this 


- burden by increasing prices for certain products, 


In my statement last year I mentioned the 
growing interest in central heating boilers and 


‘ our awareness of the potential of this market by 


our acquisition of Frederick Kay (Engineering) 
Ltd. and Watts Metal Industries Ltd. This 
market continues to develop, and we have now 
formed a new Sales Division to exploit it to the 
best advantage. The new Division is known as 
the Aga Heating Division. The solid fuel 
appliance industry as a’ whole has benefited from 
the new marketing policy of the National Coal 
Board, and our sales of Aga -solid fuel boilers 
in particular show an encouraging increase. 


We have installed plant and equipment for 
the production of plastic goods during the year 
and many of the Group’s requirements are being 
met from our own resources. Rainwater and 
soil pipes and fittings are now available on the 
market in plastic as an alternative to cast iron 
and our own new plant for the manufacture of 
plastic pipes and fittings is now in production 
and the output is undergoing user trials. It is 
our intention to enter the market during the cur- 
rent year, and the results of the advanced tech- 
niques which we are employing are most 
encouraging. As the largest producers of pipes 
and fittings in cast iron for the building industry 
we shall be in a position to supply them in both 
the new and the traditional materials. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


. 


G.R.A. TRUST 


POINTS FROM MR F. S, GENTLE’S 
STATEMENT 


The 33rd Annual General Meeting was held 
on July 26th. 


In the Chairman’s Statement, previously cit- 
culated, Mr Francis S. Gentle, CBE, after 
referring to the improved results, reported that 
the £200,000 Olympic Enclosure at the White 
City had been widely acclaimed. and would 
strengthen the Company’s competitive position. 


The effects of the new Betting Act were being 
closely watched. Any move to enable betting 
offices to remain open after 6.30 would be 
resisted. 


The Board was also alive to the restrictive 
effect which the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Local Government .in Greater 
London might have on the choice of Appointed 
Days. This could lead to increased competition 
between: Tracks in the Greater London area. 


On freehold property, Mr Gentle warned 
against the impression that greyhound stadia 
could quickly and profitably be turned over to 
other uses. This was to reckon without the 
Planning Authorities. 


But, taking the long-term view, the enterprise 
was soundly based and Mr Gentle expressed 
confidence in its future. 
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THE DE LA RUE COMPANY LIMITED 


De La Rue 


The value of diversification & international expansion 


MAIN POINTS FROM MR. B. C. WESTALL’S REVIEW 1961 


HIGHER CONTRIBUTION TO PROFITS 
BY BANKNOTE AND HEATING 
SUBSIDIARIES 
Although the results of the Formica Group 
are lower this year, those of the Thomas 
De La Rue Group and the Potterton sub- 
sidiary are substantially better. Group 
profits before tax are fractionally above last 
year. Net profit after tax is slightly lower, 
because Thomas De La Rue and Potterton 
are wholly owned subsidiaries (American 
Cyanamid own 40 per cent of the equity 
in Formica International Limited), the net 
profit attributable to The De La Rue Com- 
pany is some £30,000 better for 52 weeks, 

as compared with 53 weeks last year. 


PROFITS OF MAIN SUBSIDIARIES 


1960/61 — 
£ 
Thomas De La Rue & 
Co. Ltd. ee imate 587,899 © 321,186 
Formica International 
Ltt 88 ia Os BS: eee 
Thomas Potterton Ltd. 351,570 257,124 





FURTHER INCREASE OF EXPORTS 
AND OVERSEAS BUSINESS 

Our exports rose from £4,592,000 to 
£5,243,000. Output of our overseas com- 
panies rose from £4,337,000 to £5,217,000. 
Of the total turnover of £184 million, ex- 
ports and overseas business accounted for 
£104 million this year, compared with £9 
million out of £17 million last year. Of the 
total capital of the Group, 35 per cent is now 
invested outside the U.K. 


INCREASED TURNOVER EXPECTED 
TO OFF-SET CONTRACTION IN 
MARGINS 
Profits before tax as percentage of turn- 
over fell from 13.4 per cent to 12.3 per cent, 
but it is likely that this contraction will be 
more than off-set in future by the’ Group’s 

expanding turnover. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Due to heavy investment in plant and 
machinery, the surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities is now £3,338,343 com- 
pared with £4,202,199: Consideration is 
being given to the best course to adopt when 
the Company will need further finance. 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARY AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Thomas De La Rue Group 


Orders for banknotes have increased and 
additional business in banknotes and stamps 


Group Turnover : 

Home Sales ... 

Export Sales . 

Sales by Overseas Companies .. 


Group Profit before Tax ‘ 
Profit before Tax as a percentage of Turnover. 
Group Capital Employ 


Ordinary Shareholders Equity Interest... 

Profit attributable as a percentage of Equity Interest 
Profit attributable to the Sean tans Sharehol ders ‘ 
Ordinary Dividend (less Income Tax 

Interim paid—9d. per share (1960, o1: per share) 
Final proposed—tIs. 6d. per share (1960, Is. 9d. per 


Total Dividend 
Cover for Dividend on Ordinary Shares ... 


Sl I UNAULIULU 


HNO 


SALIENT FEATURES 


Profit before Tax as a percentage of Capital Employed = 
Profit after Tax attributable to the Ordinary Shareholders 








share) 








has been taken over from Waterlows. 
Thomas De La Rue’s banknote factories are 
working to capacity and the order book is 
fuller than last year. A contract has been 
obtained from the Japanese Government for 
banknote printing machines. The new finan- 
cial printing business is expected to develop 
steadily in the next two to three years; the 
subsidiary in New York has turned the 
corner and it is hoped will obtain a bigger 
share of bond and share certificate business 
in America. Our Mexican and Colombian 
companies have only just been incorporated 
—Latin America has good prospects for ex- 
pansion. De La Rue Instruments have made 
remarkable strides with 80 per cent export 
business in banknote counting machines and 
there has been a rapid expansion in the 
Security Express transport services for cash 
and valuables now extending to cities out- 
side London. 


Formica International Limited 


This has been a mixed year, The French 
and Australian subsidiaries show a substan- 
tial improvement, and in its first year the 
New Zealand company has done surprisingly 
well, with an initial loss of only £6,000. The 
German company has been slower to develop 
due to technical and plant construction diffi- 
culties. The results of Formica Limited in 
the United Kingdom have been a little dis- 
appointing because of credit restriction on 
the furniture industry but this was partly 
off-set by expansion of industrial laminates. 
Since the close of the year, sales of FORMICA 
BEAUTYBOARD and decorative laminates have 

FORMICA PLASTICS - POTTERTON BOILERS 
DE LA RUE BANKNOTES - COUNTING MACHINES 


STAMPS - FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL PRINT 
TRANSPORTATION OF VALUABLES 


been improving, and a new grade of Formica 
laminate for exterior use has been produced. 


Thomas Potterton Limited 


Turnover has increased substantially in 
spite of credit restrictions and the number 
of boilers sold has increased even more. 
Increased profit has come partly from turn- 


over, but mainly from reduced costs of ° 


production. The range of gas boilers has 
been re-modelled and the range of oil 
boilers extended and a new gas-fired, warm 
air circulator introduced. A new Works has 
been bought at Leamington Spa to handle 
increased production and a new subsidiary 
has been formed in Australia. 


De La Rue Bull Machines Limited 


Progress has been as expected and a 
number of important contracts obtained. 
Energetic efforts are being made to train 
more personnel for this highly technical 
business. As previously stated, this is a 
long term project which cannot be produc: 
tive of profit for several years. 


OUTLOOK 

This must depend on the general condi- 
tions of trade throughout the world. Subject 
to this reservation, and bearing in mind our 
investments abroad, the prospects for the 
current year appear satisfactory, and in years 
to come we shall reap the reward of our 
investments in the last year or two. 


wee of the ca Report and Accounts can be 
obtained from De Rue House, 84-86, Regent 
Street, London, wae 


ee (8) e La Rue 
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BEECHAM GROUP 


LIMITED , 


Record sales and profit 





New penicillins in production 
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Testing a new penicillin 
fermentation in sterile conditions at 
Beecham Research Laboratories 
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Trading Results 


R. H. G. LAZELL, Chairman of Beecham Group Record world-wide sales of £56,344,000 were achieved by in- 
Limited. presi Ann creases of 7% in the home market and 25 % in markets overseas. 
Meeti : - P “. wg “i + . —— eee Trading profit increased by 7% to a record total of £8,364,000. 
eecting Of the “sroup held in London on y 26th. Results of the year’s operations are summarised below with com- 


The following are the salient points from his statement. _ parative figures for the previous year. 
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1960/61 1959/60 | 
£ £ 
37,092,000 34,510,000 
19,252,000 15,449,000 
56,344,000 49,959,000 - 


8,364,000 7,843,000 
1,812,000 


2,014;000 
2,004,000 1,868,000 


Ordinary dividend rate 27% 


Home sales 
Overseas sales 


Total sales 


Trading profit 
Ordinary dividends 
Profit retention 





Research and Drug Prices 


The second of the new Beecham penicillins, Celbenin, was intro- 
duced to the medical profession in September 1960. Celbenin is 
effective in grave infections caused by virulent staphylococci 
which are resistant to the traditional penicillins and other anti- 
biotics. Broxil and Celbenin will be followed shortly by several 
new penicillins which are at present undergoing the final stages of 
evaluation. 


In view of these achievements it is disturbing to note the growing 
attacks onthe whole pharmaceutical industry and particularly on 
‘hat section of it which serves the National Health Service. The 
nain accusation is that the industry is making excessive profit 
which materially increases the cost of the Health Service. The cost 
of the whole National Health Service is £740 million. Out of this 
total, only £55 million, or 7-4%, was. paid to the pharmaceutical 
industry in respect of all drugs. 


The primary factor governing drug pricing policy is the need to 


make adequate provision for research. The industry’s. progress 
depends on research which is becoming increasingly costly and 
increasingly speculative. For one successful product, hundreds 
are tested and rejected. If the industry isto have a sound financial 
basis, it must be allowed to recover its research expenditure from 
the very few marketable products which emerge. 

We increased our expenditure on research last year to £750,000, 
of which half was devoted to basic pharmaceutical research. In 
addition, a sum in excess of £24 million is being spent on our 


Worthing plant. These figures will, I hope, demonstrate con-. 


fidence in our ability to hold our own in this highly competitive 
field. provided the British pharmaceutical mdustry is not sub- 
jected to ill-informed attacks and ill-considered restrictions. 


Selling Overseas 


During the past ten years our overseas sales have increased from 
£74 million to £194 million and, last year, overseas profit exceeded 
£2 million for the first time. Our important business in the United 
States continues to expand. Brylcreem is increasing its lead in the 
hairdressing market there and Silvikrin shampoo was launched 
in the autumn of 1960, supported by a national television cam- 
paign. 

In my view marketing techniques have to be developed in a 
competitive home market before they can be used overseas. There 
is, indeed, good reason to believe that lack of competitive 
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- environment at home is, in many industries, a serious impediment 


to the expansion of overseas trade. Béechams have been fortunate 
in that they have had to operate in highly competitive markets in 
this country and consequently great pressure has been exerted on 
our research laboratories to produce better products, and on our 
marketing divisions to evolve better selling techniques. When, 
therefore, we venture overseas we can compete with the best that 
is there. In’ particular, the experience. of television advertising 
gained in the home*market enables us to use this medium with 
some degree of confidence in every overseas territory in which it 
becomes available. 


Advertising 


> Serious attacks have been made recently on advertising in general 


and on television advertising in particular. Your company is the 
second largest advertiser in the country and I would like to 
emphasise what our experience of marketing consumer goods has 
taught us. It is this—that advertising alone is incapable of 
establishing a large and continuing sale for a product which does 
not possess some advantages recognizable by the public at large. 


In general, heavy advertising is evidence of fierce competition 
and this usually arises when a few efficient companies are battling 
for supremacy. The result of such competition is, inevitably, that 
the nondescript products fall out of public favour and eventually 
disappear. In due course there remains a small number of heavily - 
advertised products competing one with another, each perhaps 
with a marginal appeal to a particular 'segment of the population 
but none with a clear advantage. Critics contend that this exempli- 
fies wasteful advertising. They overlook the fact that the public 
has been provided with products infinitely superior to those which 
would have been available in the absence of competition and 
which give better value than would otherwise have been possible. 
I must emphasise also that advertising is essential to a com- 
petitive economy and that unjustified interference with it in this 
country will certainly have a serious effect on our ability to 
develop competitive selling techniques and thus our ability to sell 
goods overseas. I can say with confidence that your company has 
been successful only because it has recognized certain principles: 


It is unprofitable to advertise a product which does not present 
a distinct advantage to a substantial section of the public: 


This advantage cannot always -be pre-determined, however 
much is spent on scientific research and however carefully the 
evidence of consumer requirements is studied: 


Much advertising is dramatised and some is exaggerated but it 
does not pay to exceed reasonable bounds because a product 
claim unfulfilled creates a reaction from the consumer: who 
refuses to purchase a second time: 


The consumer is always right: if a manufacturer indulges in the 
fallacy that the consumer has neither judgment nor sense— 
views which many critics of advertising appear to hold—he will 
make some very expensive mistakes: 


The ultimate consumer panel is the mass of the British public, . 
and very largely the housewife. 


The final verdict on a product is passed when sales rise steadily to 
a figure which covers advertising costs and produces a profit, 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The General Electric Company Limited will 
be held on September 7 in London. 


The following is an extract from the report 
of the directors for the year ended March 31, 
1961:— . 


Of the consolidated profit of the Group ¢he 
following amount has been dealt with in the 
accounts of the Holding Company :— 


Profit for the year ... j £950,885 
Net loss relating to previous years 48,702 
902,183 


to which is added the profit brought 
forward from the previous year 2,342,006 


£3,244,189 


The directors have made the following appro- 
priations therefrom: — 


Preference dividends for the year to 


March 31, 1961, less income tax 206,413 
First interim dividend of 3 per cent 
on the ordinary stock, less income 
tax, paid April 7, 1961 330,750 
Second interim dividend of 7 per 
cent on the ordinary stock, less 
income tax, paid June 1, 1961 771,750 
leaving balance carried forward to 
the next account ox 1,935,276 
£3,244,189 


TRADING EXPERIENCE 


The sales for the year amounted to 
£118,595,000, or an increase of 1.4 per cent over 
last year. The direct exports of the G.E.C. 
Group from the United Kingdom amounted 
to £18,405,000 in 1960-61 against £19,813,000 
last year. An increase in sales by overseas sub- 
sidiaries to £31.5 million from £28.6 million in 
the preceding year was achieved from locally 
manufactured products rather than by exports 
to them from the Company’s factories in the 
United Kingdom. 


The gross trading profit, before charges listed 
in Note 1 to the’ accounts amounted to 
£9,519,000 as against £11,074,000 for the pre- 
vious year. After higher charges for deprecia- 
tion, a further substantial provision for liabilities 
the amounts of which are estimated, and a 
provision of £266,000 against trade investments, 
the profit before taxation was £3,259,000 re- 
flecting a reduction of £1,554,000 by compari- 
son with the previous year. 


Two factors are mainly responsible for this 
reduction in profits. In the first place, margins 
in the heavy engineering industry are meagre 
and this part of the Company’s activities has 
contributed little to the earnings for the year, 
and secondly, the extremely unsatisfactory state 
of trade during the year in the radio, television, 
and domestic equipment industries has resulted 
in substantal losses. 


When the announcements of the interim divi- 
dends were made the full extent of the losses 
in the Radio and Television and Domestic 


Equipment Groups was not apparent nor was - 


the need at that time appreciated for substantial 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


provisions in connection with traction activi- 
ties. The unsatisfactory position which is now 
revealed in the accounts for the full year has 
confirmed your directors in the strong support 
which they gave to drastic decisions made by 
the management early in 1961. Your directors 
wish to say again that it will be some time 
before the full benefit of these decisions is felt. 


The considerable increase in stocks of raw 
materials, work in progress, and manufactured 
goods which is largely associated with atomic 
and other heavy engineering contracts has 
caused the Company to draw heavily upon its 
overdraft facilities. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


A major issue still under discussion at the 
close of the year was the financial settlement 
with regard to the Hunterston atomic power 
contract. Your directors have the position con- 
stantly under review and believe that the provi- 
sions already made are adequate. It will be 
recalled that an amount of £500,000 was added 
to the provision against this contract in the 
previous year. 


RADIO & ALLIED (HOLDINGS) LTD. 

As part of the negotiations for the acquisition 
of Radio & Allied (Holdings) Ltd. which was 
successfully completed in April of this year, your 
directors declared a second interim dividend of 


7 per cent on the ordinary stock of the Company ' 


in lieu of a final dividend. After taking account 
of the first interim dividend of 3 per cent, the 
total distribution for the year is 10 per cent, 
which is the same as last year. 


CONTRACT CONTINGENCIES 


The scale of the Company’s contract oper- 
ations generally is continuously increasing and 
your directors now feel it wise to nominate part 
of the general reserves of the Company as an 
insurance against contingencies which may occur 
in the future in any part of the contract field 
whether it be power, heavy mechanical equip- 
ment, traction, or communications. The amount 
of £3,000,000 has, therefore, been transferred 
from the reserve against future stock deprecia- 
tion as a first step in the creation of a reserve 
against contract contingencies, pending a 
complete re-organisation of the reserves which is 
under consideration for adoption next year. 


BOARD CHANGES 


The Board extends its thanks to Sir Leslie 
Gamage, MC, who retired from the Chairman- 
ship of the Company on December 31, 1960. 
Sir Leslie has served your Company with dis- 
tinction for 42 years. He has been a Director 
for 36 years and Chairman for 3 years. His 
efforts and encouragement in stimulating exports, 
both within the Company and nationally as 
President of the Institute of Export, have con- 
tributed to the present high level of overseas 
trade in the electrical and allied industries. 


The Board has elected Mr A. L. G. Lindley 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
Mr Harold Hobson, a leading figure in the 


electricity supply industry, and a Director of 
your Company since 1950, has decided to retire 


from the Board. As mentioned in last year’s 
Report, Mr A. S. Black, and Mr J. J. Gracie, 
CBE, retired during the year. You will cer- 
tainly wish to endorse the Board’s expression of 
appreciation for their service. 


Sir Toby Low, PC, KCMG, CBE, DSO, 
MP, has been appointed Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr T. B. O. Kerr has been appointed Deputy 
Managing Director. Lord Coléraine, PC, and 
Mr E. H. Davison, as Director of Finance, have 
joined the Board, as well as Mr M. Sobell and 
Mr A. Weinstock, who have joined the Board 
following the acquisition of Radio & Allied 
(Holdings). 


To strengthen the Company’s management, a 
Management Committee of executive directors 
has been formed ; its members are Mr A. L. G. 
Lindley, Mr T. B. O. Kerr, Mr E. H. Davison, 
Mr O. W. Humphreys, Mr R. N. Millar and 
Mr A. Weinstock. 


CORPORATE DEVELOPMENTS 


During the year your Company made an offer 
to the stockholders of Radio & Allied (Holdings) 
for the acquisition of their shares in that com- 
pany in exchange for shares of your Company 
and a cash addition. This offer was successful 
and your Company has consequently secured a 
profitable business with high earnings and first- 
class management. 

To imcrease their share in home and export 
markets in capital equipment, the G.E.C and 
Richardsons, Westgarth & Co. have decided to 
collaborate in the design, development, manu- 
facture and sale of heavy electrical generating 
and power plant. 


The G.E.C. is entering the field of industrial 
process control computer systems in conjunction 
with Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. of Los 
Angeles, California. A joint company—lInter- 
national Systems Control—has been formed to 
market this equipment in the United Kingdom, 
in the European Free Trade Area and in the 
Commonwealth. 


In co-operation with Associated Electrical 
Industries two joint companies are being formed 
for the manufacture and sale of glass and metal 
products respectively used in the electric lamp 
and valve industries. 


The Company’s close association with Inter- 
national Computers and Tabulators continues. 
A new company has been formed, I.C.T. 
(Engineering) in which the G.E.C. has a 
minority holding, to carry out research and 
development previously handled separately by 
the two parent companies. 


During the year discussions took place with 
the English Electric Company to explore the 
possibilities of a merger of the two Groups by 
means of a holding company; it was not possible, 
however, to reach agreement and the negotia- 
tions were discontinued. 


The Chairman, at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting, will inform the stockholders 
regarding the progress of the Company in the 
current year and will also give up-to-date 
information regarding matters of importance. 
The Chairman’s statement will be circulated to 
stockholders after the general meeting. 
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WOODHEADS BREWERY 
LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Woodheads Brewery, Ltd., was held on July 
20th in London, Mr Richard P. Beamish, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended January 31, 1961: 


The trading profit of the Group amounts to 
£113,744, as compared with £123,894 for the 
previous year. The decrease of £10,150 is 
wholly accounted for by a drop in trade of our 
Mineral Waters subsidiary. 


The year has been a rather difficult one in 
that we have had to meet an intensification of 
what can only be called a price war in the 


BILLERUDS AKTIEBOLAG 


(Pulp and Paper Manufacturers) 
Safe — 


Founded in 1883 
HIGH PRODUCTION AT RISING COSTS 


Share Capital: Kr. 140,000,000 


Board of Directors : Landshévding Bo Hammarskjéld (Chairman), Godsadgare Gésta 
Liedberg, Direktér K. I. Hising, Riksdagsman Leif Cassel, Direktér L.-E. Thunholm, 
Direktér Anders Smith, Disponent F. Hartmann and Brukdisponent Ake Pihlgren. 


Registered Office of the Company: Siiffle. 


Managing Director : Ake Pihlgren. 








Net ‘ivoicéds Vale: oo. cietanzabacss 
Gross profit from industrial operations 
Earnings from forestry................ 
Depreciation and appropriations....... 
DORR ec ie Fics oped eR eee ne eae SEE 
INCE PROMS fo.6's cc uscaid Gain wcans sree ates 
PXAVIGUEING 5 Syc.d x0 sp wo tra seara eternal ates 


NE 


PROPERTY AND. PERSONNEL 
Land: productive woodland ........... 
Buildings and Plant: insured value ..... 
Employees: totale... sa deu ccc da cees tn 








Sold quantities: Sulphite pulp........ 


Acquired companies : 
Ohs) Bruk AB: .<: <ccsbe 5 


Investments : A new MG paper machine started production at the Gruvén mill. 


Total investments at the eight pulp and paper mills, six sawmills and about 60 water 
power stations belonging to the Company exceeded £2 million. 


Research : The work carried out by the Company in developing pulping and paper- 
making processes was further accelerated by more than 120 employees at the Research 


Laboratory. 


SUMMARY OF 1960 RESULT 


Million £ 

1959 19 
wensnd epee te totows 19-3 20-9 
1b ies aL ateaiaie ta Ore eneis = es 3: 4:0 
we Sairetat-etee Gaeas Ope oes 1-1 0:9 
dined ee eee dcee el eeu aie ae 3-0 3-3 
« Seed obi te tack oka teed 1-1 1-0 
«qa Re ae dew ie alata aa 1-0 1:0 
ove ciad Gnas RW WAw esas 0-7 0-7 
wa C4 RK ap aden Ceres 706,000 acres 


oo JUMe COREE or eene e adaek 8,400 


+. eM ee eb ale ane wie an 154,000 metric tons 
SUS eha wees hee aes 132,000 metric tons 
Se ceee ese eas eee 42,000 standards 


6,000 tons of bleached sulphite pulp per annum 
12,600 acres of productive woodland 

Sorstafors Pappersbruks AB 12,500 tons of unbleached sulphite pulp per annum 
3,500 tons of unbleached MG sulphite paper 
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brewing and its ancillary industries. This price 
cutting is, of course, almost entirely confined 
to the free trade, which constitutes a very large 
number of the outlets we serve. 


For some time past, shrinking margins have 
been absorbed by the brewing industry, but at 
long last there is a move for increased prices 
which, if its effect is not neutralised by the 
continuance of this practice, should maintain and 
perhaps increase the profits of the group. 


Depreciation and other charges, less credits, 
amount to £48,286, leaving a balance of £65,458. 
Taxation based on the profits of the Group 
absorbed £38,266, or no less than 58 per cent 
of the profits. There remains £22,244 available 
to the holding company for appropriation. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 15 per cent, and bonus of 23 per 
cent, on the Ordinary shares were approved. 


Sweden 





£56-7 million 
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COX AND WYMAN LIMITED 
SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED TURNOVER 


The second annual general meeting of Cox 
and Wyman Limited was held on July 25th in 
London, Sir Christopher Bullock, KCB, CBE, 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In my Statement of last June I informed you 
that both our main Works had healthy Order 
Books which should keep them fully occupied 
until the autumn; and that, if this state of 
affairs continued, I saw no reason why we 
should not be able to produce satisfactory results 
for the year ended April Ist last. In the event 
we found that there was a substantial overlap 
into 1960-61 of the accumulation of orders which 
resulted from the printing stoppage of 1959; 
and in consequence conditions during the year 
were to some extent abnormal. The Company’s 
turnover was not only maintained but substan- 
tially increased, and all three of our Works pro- 
duced a larger Operating Profit. As a result, I 
am glad to be able to report a successful finan- 
cial out-turn for 1960-61. 


The Group Trading Profit for the period 
before Debenture Interest and Taxation is 
£112,084, as compared with £75,750 in 1959-60, 
an increase of £36,334. The Net Profit comes 
out at £50,525 as compared with £33,644 last 
year. We recommend a final dividend of 6 per 
cent making a total of 9 per cent for the year, 
as compared with the 8 per cent mentioned in 
the original Advertisement of December, 1959. 


Competition remains very keen ; and we are 
experiencing te the full the pressure on profit 
margins that seems to be almost universal, whilst 
the regrettable upward trend in costs under all 
heads continues. 


We have made a good start to the current year. 
For the first two months our Sales were ahead 
of those for the corresponding period of 
1960-61 ; and our Order Books remain in good 
shape and should ensure that our main Works 
are kept busy for some months to come. Accord- 
ingly, if only costs do not run away, and in 
the absence of adverse developments at home 
or overseas, I see no reason why we should not 
have another satisfactory year in 1961-62. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


Your Directors have reached the conclusion 
that additional finance is desirable. A Resolution 
will be put before you. for the increase of the 
Company’s Authorised Capital from £280,000 
to £350,000 by the creation of an additional 
280,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. If condi- 
tions are. suitable, we intend at an early date 
to make a Rights issue of one share for every 
four shares at present held at a price still to be 
fixed. Whilst it is too early in the current year 
to make a firm forecast, provided sales are main- 
tained we would expect to recommend for 
1961-62 not less than the same rate of dividend, 
viz., 9 per cent, on the capital as increased by 
this issue. Its main purpose is to enable us to 
acquire new plant and machinery with a view 
to increasing the capacity of our Works to deal 
with the large volume of business at present 
offering and at the same time yet further im- 
proving efficiency. It will also provide some 
additional Working Capital, which will assist to 
finance our expanding Sales. 


The report was adopted and the increase of 
capital approved. 


ce matin fe 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


THE PARENT COMPANY OF THE BLUE CIRCLE GROUP 


CONTINUING POLICY OF EXPANSION AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


REVALUATION OF INVESTMENTS: 


SCRIP ISSUE PROPOSED 


ISSUED EQUITY CAPITAL INCREASED TENFOLD SINCE 1952 


MR J. A. E. REISS REVIEWS OPERATIONS OF THE LARGEST CEMENT ORGANISATION IN THE WORLD 


The Annual General Meeting of The Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited 
was held on 25th July in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr J. A. E. Reiss, BEM (Chairman 
and Managing Director) which accompanied the 
Report and Accounts sent to Stockholders: 


ACCOUNTS 


The Working Capital of the Group has de- 
creased by £4,489,503 to £20,299,996 at 
31st December, 1960; the fall in the Company’s 
Working Capital (during the year 1960) was 
£4,302,251. The reduction is attributable to 
our expansion both at home and overseas. Fixed 
Assets include capital expenditure by the Group 
during the year which amounted to £11,558,878 
as compared with £5,921,857 in 1959, an in- 
crease of £5,637,021. During the fifteen years 
since the last war we have expended on capital 
account £65,828,953, an average of £4,388,597 
a year; during the same fifteen years we have 
provided out of profits £34,995,163 for deprecia- 
‘ tion and transferred £13,213,366 to Fixed Assets 
Replacement Reserve, which together cover 
nearly three-quarters of the outlay. The whole 
of the expenditure on Fixed Assets and Trade 
Investments has been financed so far without 
your Company having to invite fresh capital 
subscription. 


The Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers Limited holds 100 per cent of the equities 
of The British Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited and Alpha Cement Limited, so a clearer 
picture of our past year’s working in the United 
Kingdom is produced by combining the results 
of these three companies than is shown in the 
Consolidated Accounts, which include our over- 
seas interests. The figures to the nearest 
thousand pounds are as follows: 


The Excess of Trading Income over expendi- 
ture after deducting Directors’ and Trustees’ 
Emoluments, Subvention payments to Subsidi- 
aries, provision for amount payable to Work- 
men’s Pension Fund (1959) and Share Issue 
Expenses (1959) decreased by £123,000 to 
£9,724,000. We set aside for depreciation 
£2,860,000 which was £422,000 more than a 
year ago and the allocation for replacement of 
fixed assets of £400,000 was £325,000 less; the 
total provision under these headings was 
£3,260,000. Investment Income and Interest 
amounting to £2,150,000 was £46,000 more than 
in 1959; Debenture Service at £166,000 showed 
a reduction of £93,000 as compared with the 
previous year. The net Surplus, before provid- 
ing for Taxation, was £8,448,000, a decrease of 
£81,000. Provision for Taxation decreased by 


£169,000. to £4,085,000 leaving available for - 


appropriation and payment of dividends 


£4,363,000, which was £88,000 more than in 
1959. The amount of £2,117,000 has been 
transferred to Unappropriated Profit (£153,000 
less than in 1959) leaving for distribution as 
dividends £2,246,000 or £241,000 more than 
in 1959, after eliminating the special interim 
dividends of that year. 


REVALUATION OF INVESTMENTS ‘ 


The Capital Reserves in the Balance Sheets 
have increased very considerably as compared 
with a year ago and now include a new item— 
Investment Revaluation Reserve £24,522,924. 
In December 1960, in accordance with Schemes 
of Arrangement under Section 206 of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, the Preference Stocks of our 
wholly owned subsidiaries, The British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers Limited and Alpha 
Cement Limited, were cancelled together with 
the outstanding Debenture Stock of Alpha 
Cement Limited. Following upon this we de- 
cided to revalue the equities of those Companies; 
the revaluation was carried out on the basis of 
the Balance Sheet values of the net tangible 
assets of the Companies as at 3lst December, 
1959, after adjustment to give effect to the re- 
valuation of their fixed assets on Ist January, 
1960, and the Schemes of Arrangement. The 
excess arising on this revaluation, which we are 
satisfied is conservative, was the amount of 
£24,522,924 transferred to Investment Revalua- 
tion Reserve. 


Following upon this revaluation, it is proposed 
that the authorised share capital of the Company 
should be increased to £47,500,000 and that 
£13,559,900 of the amount transferred to Invest- 
ment Revaluation Reserve should be capitalised 
and applied in payment of one new £1 share 
for every £2 of Ordinary Stock. . It is of interest 
to record that in 1952 the issued equity capital 
of the Company was £4,000,000. After you 
have approved of the proposals the issued 
ordinary capital will amount to £40,679,701. 
The holder of £100 stock in 1952, when the 
price was much in line with recent prices, who 
has retained his holding, will have received 
additional stock as a result of capitalisations to 
increase his holding to £937. 


PAST YEAR 


Demand at home continued to increase last 
year and our deliveries were 5.2 per cent higher. 
Our programme of converting the first four 
of our works to oil firing was completed in the 
early Spring and resulted in marked fuel econo- 
mies. Unfortunately, the price reduction which 
was made in February and the absorption of 
wages and coal increases later on rather more 
than cancelled out these savings. 


Our export trade showed a further moderate 
reduction in tonnage but profit margins. im- 


proved somewhat and our sales of special 
cements showed a gratifying increase. 


THIS YEAR 


Deliveries in the early months of this year 
showed a heavier increase than we have ever 
experienced and were 9.8 per cent up for the 
first twenty weeks. The output of the Building 
Industry has shown a marked rise this year 
which, coupled with the increasing use of con- 
crete building materials for all purposes, points 
to the need for a rather faster expansion of 
capacity than was expected twelve months ago. 
At that time I announced a three-year plan to 
add nearly 1,000,000 tons per annum to our 
production and the first fruits of this programme 
are already coming to hand in that the second 
kiln at Cauldon went into full production in 
January and the new kiln at Plymouth is 
expected to be in operation by the middle of this 
year. We are shortly commencing the building 
of a 400,000-ton works near Dunbar in Scotland 
and building work has already begun on our site 
at Westbury. Your Board has recently reached 
a decision in principle to increase this pro- 
gramme to the extent of about 500,000 tons per 
annum, part of which will be by increasing 
capacity at existing works. Expansion can be 
carried out more quickly in this way than by 
starting on a new site. 


OVERSEAS WORKS 


Once again the Companies in which we are 
interested overseas played an important part in 
our overall activities. Sales of 2,489,500 tons 
surpassed previous figures and, notwithstanding 
the political influences which affect trade in 
some areas, we look forward with confidence to 
continued progress. 


Our Australian subsidiary, The Common- 
wealth Portland Cement Company Limited. 
made record deliveries. It has now acquired 
the complete ownership of Metropolitan Port- 
land Cement Limited and the measures intro- 
duced at that Company’s works have resulted 
in increased output. The operations of the two 
companies have produced results in excess of 
the previous record. 


During the year we acquired an extensive 
limestone deposit in Victoria, near Geelong, 
and have formed a new company, The Victoria 
Portland Cement Company Pty. Limited, with 
the object of erecting a new works to produce 
300,000 tons per annum. Work on site is pro- 
ceeding. 

Our subsidiary, Malayan Cement Limited, 
again achieved record results and plans for 
further expansion of capacity are in hand. 


In Mexico the Mixcoac and Tolteca Com- 
panies experienced a satisfactory year’s working. 
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The new works at Atotonilco has recently come 
into production and we look forward to con- 
tinued satisfactory trading during the ensuing 
year. 

The Golden Bay Cement Company Limited 
in New Zealand surpassed its previous record 
results. Since the end of the year this Company 
has acquired over 90 per cent of the share 
capital of The Waitomo Portland Cement Com- 
pany Limited which operates a 60,000-ton plant 
at Te Kuiti in the North Island. Measures are 
in hand to acquire the remaining share interests 
and plans are being put into operation to 
modernise and expand production at Te Kuiti. 


In South Africa the picture has been influ- 
enced by political developments. The creation 
of the Republic and withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth have affected trade generally 
and, while on balance the results of our sub- 
sidiary, White’s South African Portland Cement 
Company Limited, showed little change last 
year, the course of trade this year must be 
viewed with some uncertainty. 


Much the same position obtains in Southern 
Rhodesia. The Salisbury Portland Cement 
Company Limited made record deliveries and 
showed satisfactorily increased trading results 
last year but there has since been a marked 
reduction in construction work and, until the 
political situation has been clarified and con- 
fidence restored, trade will inevitably be at a 
lower ebb. 


In Canada our interests in British Columbia 
have been affected by the low level of building 
activity. Cement production capacity is in 
excess of the present demand and there appears 
little prospect of improvement in the position 
this year. Steps have been taken however to 
increase efficiency and to reduce costs. The 
company in which we are interested, Ocean 
Cement and Supplies Limited, is well placed to 
take advantage of improved trading conditions 
when these materialise. During the year we 
decided to secure an interest in Eastern Canada 
by acquiring a minority share holding in Canada 
Cement Company Limited, the largest producer, 
which operates nine plants throughout the 
Dominion. We are satisfied that this will prove 
a profitable investment. 


In Kenya the East African Portland. Cement 
Company Limited, in which we have a substan- 
tial interest, had a very successful year’s trading. 
Here again, however, political developments in 
recent months have had an adverse effect on 
trade and lower profits this year are inevitable. 


The new works which we have constructed 
in Nigeria, with a capacity of 200,000 tons a 
year, came into production towards the end of 
1960, the official opening taking place in 
December. The company finds a ready market 
for its output and prospects are regarded as 
good. 


CONCLUSION 


Our investigations as to the possibility of 
expansion in areas where we are already repre- 
sented and elsewhere continue. The building of 
a modern cement works takes both time and 
capital and, with an expansion policy such as 
ours, it is inevitable that a period must elapse 
before part of the capital employed earns its due 
return. Our policy of expansion however, 
which has stood us in such good stead in the 
past and which has preserved our position as 
the largest cement makers in the world, will I 
am satisfied, continue amply to justify itself. 


The report and accounts: were adopted and 


the proposed increase of capital and scrip issue: 


were approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


DERBYSHIRE STONE 
LIMITED 


25 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Derbyshire Stone Limited was held on July 20th 
in London, Mr John Hadfield, the Executive 
Chairman, presiding. : 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended March 31, 1961: 


Your Company has been in existence 25 years 
and from comparatively small beginnings it has 
become a large and progressive organisation. It 
is in the real sense a “ growth ” company and its 
expansion is in its early stages. Although I am 
proud of the Company’s achievements, I am sure 
that its greatest days are to come and I look 
with confidence for a considerably accelerated 
rate of growth and prosperity. 


The Group Accounts show a trading profit for _ 


the year of £793,018, an increase of £55,319 
over the previous year. The Group net profit 
before taxation was £498,934 compared with 
£459,646 for the previous year. The Quarrying 
Group contributed 71.6 per cent of the net profit 
before taxation, 25.5 per cent was contributed 
by the Baird & Tatlock Group and 2.9 per cent 
is the net income from trade and other invest- 
ments of the Holding Company. The charge 
for taxation of £251,106 is substantially higher 
than the comparable figure of £205,117 in the 
previous year. It is recommended that a divi- 
dend of 223 per cent be paid on the issued 
Ordinary stock as against 21 per cent last year. 


Last year I referred to the Directors’ policy 
of expanding your Company’s activities. In 
this connection I think it appropriate to say that 
it is not the intention to dilute the strength of 
the profit earning capacity of the main core of 
the business, that is quarrying and the produc- 
tion of road materials, by bringing in com- 
panies which have a doubtful expansionist 
potential. 


The acquisition of the Baird & Tatlock Group 
of Companies was in line with the policy set out 
above. The activities of that Group, scientific 
instrumentation and the manufacture of highly 
pure and specialist chemicals, offer great oppor- 
tunities of expansion. 


I am confident that higher profits will be 
earned in the year 1961/62 by the Baird & 
Tatlock Group than the very useful profits 
which were forthcoming in 1960/61, and I 
anticipate that in the Quarrying Group larger 
profits will be forthcoming, provided that there 
are no untoward national developments. 


At some of your larger quarries, the plants are 


capable of giving outputs considerably in excess 


of present demand and this excess capacity 
should be useful when the construction of new 
motorways is carried out in areas which we 
serve, In this connection it may be interesting 
for our shareholders to note that it is predicted 
that as against 8} million vehicles on the roads 
of Great Britain today there will be 15 million 
in 1975. New roads must come and existing 
roads must be widened and improved if trans- 
port strangulation is to be avoided and if we 
are efficiently to gear our national economy with 
the rest of Europe’s Common Market. 


With your Company’s interests in the blast 
furnace slag industry and those in natural stone, 
which are essentials of the roadmaking industry, 
one can look forward, I believe, to a satisfactory 
and busy future. 


The report was adopted. 
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OSTERREICHISCHE 
LANDERBANK 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


The Annual General Meeting of OSTER- 
REICHISCHE LANDERBANK was held in 
Vienna recently, and the following are details 
of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors: 


REVIEW 
The year under review was marked by the 


continued economic upturn which is also clearly 
reflected in the Bank’s annual report for 1960. 


The Bank’s earning power is clearly shown 
by the size of the interest and commission sur- 
plus earned, which exceeded the comparable 
1959 figure by S20m. This surplus income 
contrasts, however, with a rise of S 8m. in per- 
sonnel and social security costs, and with an 
increase of S 4.7m. in depreciation as a result of 
intensified building activities on the part of the 
Bank. 

For the business year 1960 GSTERREICH- 
ISCHE LANDERBANK showed a net profit 
after tax of some S9lm. This result can be 
considered very satisfactory even though it does 
not equal the figure achieved in the previous 
year, since the Bank felt a conservative valuation 
was more important than increased appropria- 
tions to reserves. 


The balance sheet total rose by S 440m. to 
S 7,588m. Credit balances, which advanced by 
altogether S 349m. to S6,55lm.; showed the 
following development: whilst savings deposits 
rose by S 240m. to S1,778m. and sundry 
creditors increased by S 596m. to S 4,020m., the 
remaining liabilities showed a drop of S 487m. 
The rate of increase of savings deposits 
amounted to 15.4 per cent and was thus again 
15 per cent above the average realised by Aus- 
trian joint stock banks. 


Cash reserves on December 31, 1960, 
amounted to app. S$ 776m, and thus maintained 
the level reached in the previous year. The 
sound growth of business on the assets side led 
to a rise of S 121m. to S 1,663m. in the total of 
bills of exchange held, and to an expansion of 
S 238m. to S 3,204m. in cash credits supplied 
to industry and trade. Security holdings rose 
by S 51m. to S 529.8m. 


The number of clients served by OSTER- 
REICHISCHE LANDERBANK passed the 
200,000 mark during the year under review. The 
number of cheques handled rose appreciably by 
19.1 per cent, and the number of cash trans- 
actions increased by 4.8 per cent. 


The share capital (S 250m.) and the reserves 
of altogether S 582m. produced a total of 
S$ 832m. The total of the Bank’s capital re- 
sources bearing full liability in accordance with 
the law on credit institutions—excluding special 
reserves—amounted to S 600m. on December 31, 
1960. 


The net profit of S9lm. shown above was 
used for appropriations to reserves totalling 
S 69m. as follows: to the reconstruction reserve 
S 25m.; to the free reserve S 30m.; to the super- 
annuation reserve S9m.; and to the pension 
reserve S5m. As a result the Bank’s capital 
resources of S 832m. reached 12.7 per cent of 
liabilities (compared with 12.3 per cent in 1959). 
The balance of the net profit of S 23.6m. (1959: 
21.5m.), which remained after the appropriations 
to reserves, will be used for the distribution of 
an increased dividend of 9 per cent (1959: 8 
per cent). 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING COMPANY | 


SIR W. NICHOLAS CAYZER’S REVIEW OF GROUP’S PROGRESS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixth annual general meeting of The 
British & Commonwealth Shipping Company 
Limited was held on July 19th in London. 


Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, Bt. (the chairman) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


1960 was the fifth full year of the operation 
_ of this Group and I think there is no doubt that 
time is proving that the concept of a merger 
between Union-Castle and Clan Line was 
fundamentally sound. Of course, there are 
many difficulties to face, for we are living in a 
period of great change and wherever there is 
change there is often a degree of uncertainty, 
and uncertainty is bad for trade. 


We have been helped by some events and 
hindered by others. For instance, we carried a 
record quantity of fruit from South Africa. On 
the other hand, a strike at the London Docks 
paralysed shipping in the Port, and what did it 
achieve? So far as I can see nothing other 
than to endanger the economy of the country 
at a time when we can least afford it. And all 
the time costs continue to rise. 


_ By greater efficiency we can limit to some 

extent the burden of these costs, but there 
comes a time when only increased rates of 
freight and passage money will serve to redress 
the balance, and even these measures are only 
effective when the cargo is there to be carried 
or the passengers travel. 


SENSELESS COMPETITION 


I have talked before of the emergence of 
new or enlarged merchant fleets, flying the flags 
of countries who previously took little or no 
interest in such activities. I have suggested 
that not always will money invested in such 
enterprises prove as profitable nationally as it 
would if applied in other directions. At the 
same time I have tried to understand the situa- 
tion and there is one thing which is abundantly 
clear to me. Neither this country nor any other 
country -will profit by senseless competition 
which only ensures that no ships sail full. 
Today, as never before, we must make the best 
possible use of every available asset, for in a 
world short of capital for essential development 
every penny wasted is retarding progress in 
some other direction. 


We are progressively securing a more modern 
fieet. During the year WINDSOR CASTLE 
came into service and good progress has been 
made with TRANSVAAL CASTLE. This 
latter ship is particularly interesting as it repre- 
sents a departure from the traditional Mail Ship 
in that we are attempting to create the impres- 
sion of a floating hotel. 


It may be that the Mail Ships steal the lime- 
light, but it will not have escaped your notice 
that we have been and are proceeding energeti- 
cally with a policy of scrapping our older cargo 
ships and replacing them with new and more 
economic units. 


Naturally, expenditure of the magnitude which 
we have undertaken in recent years has tended 
to run down our cash resources, but expenditure 
at such a level is largely cyclical and, happily, 
as a result of the taxation allowances granted 


to the industry our cash flow has been well © 


maintained. - 


Fortunately or unfortunately, a business can 
never stand still. It must go forward or go 
back, and it will go forward only if, while 
dealing in detail with the affairs of today, much 
thought is given to the future. 


RESEARCH 


Research in the minds of some means the 
development of a new product or machine and, 
obviously, this is a very important aspect of 
the subject. It is that saving of an additional 
ton or two of oil per ship per. day or an altera- 
tion in design which facilitates and thereby 
cheapens the loading and discharging of cargo, 
which can make a reasonable result good or a 
poor one passable. This, however, is only one 
aspect of research. The future pattern of trade 
is fundamental when considering any building 
programme. The likely consequences of the 
introduction of supersonic aircraft or the com- 
parable economics of the large transport plane 
pose other questions. Again, there is the day 
to day research into the most economic means 
of propelling the ship or evolving a method of 
steering a course which eliminates those frac- 
tional deviations which over a long journey can 
lengthen the voyage by many miles and increase 
the fuel consumption. We in the Group under- 
take a very considerable amount of this funda- 
mental and detailed research, but I believe that 
there is still more that could be done by the 
industry as a whole, and I am pleased to say 
that Her Majesty’s Government is very alive 
to this problem and, in conjunction with the 
industry, will be examining it. 


AIR INTERESTS 


I suppose that in recent years more research 
has been concentrated in the development of the 
aircraft than in any other transport vehicle. 
There is no doubt in my mind that there is 
room for the two means of transportation, sea 
and air, for the sea offers quite different facili- 
ties both to the passenger and to the shipper 
of cargo. Nevertheless, I think it right that 
we should have air interests, and I am satisfied 
that the merging of Hunting-Clan with Airwork 
to create BUA has given us a share in a live, 
versatile and enthusiastic organisation where 
there is a determination to succeed and where 
service to the customer and the profit element 
are more important than the hours flown. 


Another matter of importance which is some- 
what outside the range of our general shipping 
activities and to which I should refer is the 
acquisition of control of Hector Whaling 
Limited. The main business of this Company 
is that of shipowning, and I am satisfied that 
the translation of the price paid for the shares 
into the cost-of the underlying assets represents 
the acquisition of control of these assets at a 
reasonable price. 


As I survey the world scene, and in particular 
those continents and countries with which we 
trade, I realise the challenge which confronts 
all responsible people, and I am troubled when 
I see scare-mongering headlines or hear mis- 
leading statements made by people, sometimes 
unfortunately by those who should know better. 
No great country was built in a day, and man’s 
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greatest achievements, whatever they may be, 
were only evolved by long and patient effort. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


We cannot but feel sad that since last we 
met South Africa has left the Commonwealth. 
What has happened has happened and whatever 
our views regarding any particular aspect of 
policy we must never forget that those who 
live 6,000 miles away are likely to think very 
differently from those who are living with a 
problem in their midst. 


We are living in a period of constant change, 
and at the moment.the South African Authori- 
ties have found it necessary to impose import 
restrictions and other safeguards to protect their 
foreign exchange position. In the short run, 
all measures such as these are bound to reduce 
the movement of goods and passengers between 
our countries. 


As South Africa plays a considerable part in 
our fortunes it follows that it will be a hard 
struggle to match the 1960 results in 1961. It 
is too early to be dogmatic, but present indica- 
tions are that profits will be lower than 1960 
and will lie somewhere between the results 
achieved for that year and 1959. 


The main thought which I should like to 
leave with you today is my confidence that with 
our modern fleet we are in a position to take 
advantage of any upturn in trade and that 
we can hold our own even when trading con- 
ditions are not altogether satisfactory. 


We are in good heart. .We will spare no effort 
to shape the future to our benefit. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





MACOWARDS LIMITED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Macowards Limited was held on July 19th in 
Cardiff, Mr Arran Lermon (chairman and joint 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group profit before taxation for the year 
ended January 31, 1961, of £276,409 compares 
with £196,512 earned in the previous year. 


The effective total dividend rate for the year 
on the increased capital is 163rds compared 
with an equivalent rate of 124th. 


In reviewing the Board’s policy of expansion, 
the chairman referred to the acquisition of 
properties at Derby, Brighton and Wilmslow and 
also the extension of the company’s store at 
Sidcup, and continued : 


In view of the Company’s expanding interests 
and activity in the development of its store 
properties, I am pleased to announce that -nego- 
tiations have been successfully completed for the 
formation of a company, in which The Murray- 
field Real Estate Company Limited and 
Macowards Limited will participate jointly for 
promoting the development of properties of 
mutual interest. 


Our policy of expansion and development 
continues and subject to unforeseen circum- 
stances, we are again looking forward to a busy- 
ing and profitable year. 


The report was adopted. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be 
obtained from the Secretary, 6-9 Hayes Bridge 
Road, Cardiff. 
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HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


SIR AYNSLEY BRIDGLAND ON THE ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The 69th annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited will be held on August 
14th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, EC2. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


As I told you last year, our order book, which 
had suffered from cancellations due to the credit 
squeeze, was rapidly mounting and I am happy 
to say that this rise has continued throughout 
the year under review. In consequence the 
value of our work in progress has increased from 
£602,506 to £1,366,630 whilst the trading profit 
has risen from £52,484 to £103,049, an increase 
of £50,565. On the other hand our bank 
charges have gone up by £27,888 from £6,609 to 
£34,497. 


These bank charges are, of course, a reflection 
of the rapidly increasing turnover that has been 
attained during the year although the company 
has not yet felt the full benefit of the profit from 
that increase. 


The rise in our order book continues and 
there are indications from our various customers 
that additional large contracts are in view. 


Whilst the net profit, after tax, this year has 
risen by only £5,916, it has to be remembered 
that the profit in the early stages of new work 
does not fully reflect the ultimate result. 


The accounts of our subsidiary, R. H. Morris 
(Pty.) Limited as at November 30, 1960, show a 
deficit on Profit and Loss Account of £106,242 
and a note on the accounts warns us that in 
arriving at this figure further substantial pro- 
vision will have to be made in respect of one 
particular large contract. These losses are sub- 
ject to substantial claims which our subsidiary 
has yet to establish and may be offset to an un- 
known extent by these claims. 


In order to provide for this position in our 
Balance Sheet we have written down the value 
of our investment in R. H. Morris (Pty.) Limited 
by £150,000. 


If there is a satisfactory outcome from the 
claims which our subsidiary hopes to establish, 
it will enable us to restore some of this write-off 
in subsequent accounts. This sum of £150,000 
has been debited to our Reserves. 


Having established this write-off and bearing 
in mind the substantial increase in the volume 
of our own business your Board feels justified in 
recommending that a final dividend of 9 per 
cent be paid. 

It is satisfactory to note that our second 
mortgage on the London Clinic is steadily de- 
creasing and today is £65,000 as against the 
original figure of £75,000. Moreover as from 
January 9, 1961 your Compary no longer 
guarantees the repayment of Bankers’ Loans to 
Trustees of the London Clinic Limited. 


OVERSEAS 


_ Speaking more explicitly of our South African 
interests than we could last year, we can now set 


out the position, bearing in mind the provision 
to which reference has already been made. 


The affairs of our subsidiary companies in 
South Africa were dealt with by local Boards 
under a full-time Chairman. 


Some weeks after the year ended November 
30, 1959, reports coming from South Africa 
indicated that serious losses were being mace 
by the contracting subsidiary, R. H. Morris 
(Pty.) Limited, which was quite contrary to the 
information we had received up to that date. 
These had to be investigated and it was clear to 
our officials who were sent out early in 1960 
that. it would take at least 18 months to clarify 
the position. In August, 1960, the Chairman 
and General Manager of R. H. Morris (Pty.) 
Limited resigned. 


The Chairman was replaced by Mr C. M. 
Goldsbury, who was already a Director of the 
company, and Mr B. A. Lansdown was seconded 
from our Head Office to act as Managing 
Director. In order to strengthen further the 
managerial direction of the company Mr E. W. 
Gibson was seconded also from Head Office to 
act as Assistant General Manager. 


In the meantime R. H. Morris (Pty.) Limited 
have sold the manufacturing side of their busi- 
ness to R. H. Morris Industries (Pty.) Limited, 
who are concerned with making school furniture, 
motor car seats and similar products, and we 
have retained a half interest in this business. 
Large orders for their goods are in hand and, 
whilst the anticipated profit on the first year 
which ended on May 31, 1961 is likely to be 
modest, the prospects for the succeeding year 
are good. 

National Quarries (Pty.) Limited have had a 
good year despite profits being affected by a fair 
amount of development costs. It is evident that 
this business with its competitors will be very 
hard put to meet the present and future demand 
for stone and steps are being taken to open 
another favourable site to cope with the in- 
creased needs of Cape Town and its vicinity. 


Overhanging the whole of South Africa, as 
you know, is the vexed question of apartheid 
but, nevertheless, there is no denying that this 
wealthy part of Africa has a great future. We 
hope by the time we present our accounts next 
year to have a much clearer picture to put 
before you, and as I said in my supplementary 
statement sent to you in October last year, we 
see no reason to be pessimistic about the long- 
term prospects in South Africa. 


BURDEN OF CLAIMS 


Shareholders will, no doubt, have read in the 
newspapers that during the past year other con- 
tracting firms have experienced sharp losses 
which have been ascribed generally to the evil 
of price cutting and also to the atrocious 
weather conditions which maintained throughout 
the year. In these conditions it is more than 
ever essential that the work is preplanned to 
the last detail by the client and the architect. If 
this is not done. and it rarely is, an abundance 
of variations occur. 





These variations give rise to claims to re- 
cover the extra costs incurred in carrying out the 
work involved. Such claims result in long and 
protracted negotiations between architect, quan- 
tity surveyors and contractors, sometimes taking 
up to two years or even longer before they are 
settled. 


It has always appeared to us that the cost in 
loss of interest on the money in dispute and 
the work of the staff in preparing the claims 
reaches a very high figure and unless the methods 
of reaching a mutually agreeable solution are 
speeded up, this burden will continue to arise 
out of this present system of tendering. There 
is no doubt that the question of claims and the 
method of their settlement are matters for which 
contractors as a body will, in the near future, 
have to enforce some kind of protection in their 
tenders. 


On large contracts it is becoming increasingly 
evident that with the growth of technical services 
incorporated in buildings it is of prime import- 
ance to building owners to know that their 
contractors have at their disposal the means to 
deal with all the aspects of the proposed building 
and the technical skill to overcome the problems. 
Time in building is saved through these arrange- 
ments and this is a very important factor, for 
not only do undue delays cost interest on the 
money invested, but they also result in additional 
loss of revenue from rents and services. In large 
contracts these delays can run into many 
thousands of pounds. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 


Another matter that causes concern to con- 
tractors is the shortage of labour and _ skilled 
operatives. The large amount of work offering 
causes each contractor to endeavour to outbid his 
rival for such men. 


Coupled with this is a steady fall in output 
per man as against pre-war days. It is a tragedy 
that the men cannot see that with these con- 
ditions the cost of building must rise and with 
it rents and services. The inevitable result of 
all this will be eventually a curb on new business 
because of these and other costs. 


Whether in building or other spheres these 
conditions arise. Every day one sees the call 
to cut costs to meet overseas competition and it 
is idle for each and everyone of us to deny that 
the very life of this country and its standard of 
living depends on all of us to see that output per 
man is increased. Increases of salaries and 
wages without increase of output is the main 
cause of our country’s financial difficulties with 
which we are being faced from time to time. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


We have received large contracts in recent 
months, as already mentioned, and other sub- 
stantial contracts are in view. So far, then, as 
this country is concerned, more profitable work 
is in sight and we are getting our share of build- 
ing and civil engineering contracts on a profitable 
basis. Overseas we have contracts in Gibraltar, 
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Cyprus and Jordan, with prospects of further 
work to come. 


We are, of course, very dependent on the 
weather and other unforeseen contingencies 
which can unfortunately upset our plans, but 
all precautions are taken to minimise the effect 
of these and to ensure that each contract pro- 
duces its proper profit. Our future, therefore, 
is encouraging. 

Once again I take this opportunity of express- 
ing the Board’s appreciation of the work of all 
our staff and employees both at home and over- 
seas during the past year. 


CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET & CO’ 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Charrington, Gardner, Locket & Co. Limited 
was held on July 21st in London, Sir John 
Charrington, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circul- 
lated statement: 


What could have been a remarkable year for 
your Company was adversely affected by the 
mild weather in February and almost summer 
temperatures in March. The winter was never 
severe, but the weather was sufficiently un- 
pleasant to maintain a good demand for 
domestic coal and coke until the end of January. 
Sales of oil for heating were not as large as 
they might have been, though they were in total 
at an appreciably higher level than during the 
previous year. 

I am, however, pleased to be able to report 
a trading profit for the year which reached a 
record level at £695,177. The profit after taxa- 
tion is £363,323, which compares with £216,841 
a year ago. Your Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of 8 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
as increased by the rights issue made a year ago. 
With the Interim Dividend of 4 per cent, the 
total Ordinary Dividend is 12 per cent, which 
compares with a total distribution of 11 per cent 
on the Ordinary Capital before the rights issue. 


Oil sales have continued to expand satisfac- 
torily, and this applies to the Eastern Counties 
and the areas covered by the Birmingham and 
Manchester offices as well as to London. 


The Lighterage Department has been kept 
well employed during the year. Imports of 
timber to the Port of London have been at a 
high level and, with the expansion in sales of 
fuel oils, greater tonnages have had to be moved 
by river from Mobil Oil Company’s Coryton 
Refinery to our Poplar and Isleworth terminals. 


Our subsidiary, Charrold Limited, has had a 
successful year, and an increasing number of 
orders is being placed for the vehicles in which 
they specialise. 


Another of our subsidiaries, Groves and Com- 
pany, of Braintree, Builders’ Merchants opera- 
ting in Essex and its surrounding counties, is 
becoming increasingly involved in the supply of 
equipment to heating engineers in the domestic 
market. 


Since the end of the financial year we have, 
in agreement with Mobil Oil Company, con- 
cluded negotiations with our old friends, 
Hargreaves (Leeds) Ltd., for the formation of 


a jointly-owned Company to market Mobil fuel 


oils in the North of England. 
The report was adopted. 
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FRANCIS SHAW & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Francis Shaw & Co, Ltd. was held in Man- 
chester on July 20th, the Chairman, Dr J. G. 
Mackay, C.B.E., presiding. The following are 
extracts from his statement as circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1960: 


The final balance of group trading of £217,757 
is considerably less than the Directors’ forecast 
of £374,160 which was given to the shareholders 
in May, 1960. The anticipated increase in pro- 
duction to meet the heavy volume of orders on 
hand was not achieved and is a major reason 
for the fall in profit. 


During 1958 and 1959 a substantial part of 
production of Shaw-McNeil Bag-o-Matic presses 
was supported by one major sub-contractor 
whose factory closed down during the first 
quarter of 1960. New sub-contracting arrange- 
ments did not operate smoothly until the last 
quarter of the year and output from our in- 
creased production facilities was restricted by 
delays in delivery of components, which also 
resulted in a very considerable increase in the 
stock in hand and work in progress. A further 
reason for lower profits is that certain export 
contracts taken at keen prices in face of severe 
competition from abroad proved unremunera- 
tive, partly on account of unforeseen difficulties 
in design and manufacture. 


The introduction of the shorter working week 
in March 1960 caused an immediate increase 
in our wage bill and in prices for most materials, 
supplies and services. Certain contracts then in 
hand were at fixed prices. 


PROGRESS BY SUBSIDIARIES 


Our new subsidiary—Joseph Robinson & Co. 
(Holdings) Ltd., made a useful contribution to 
the profits of the group and has a good order 
book. 


During 1960 our Canadian subsidiary in- 
creased its profit, The additional manufacturing 
facilities mentioned in last:year’s report are now 
in operation and permit us to offer a wider range 
of machinery. 


During 1960 we exported 73 per cent of our 
output to 31 countries and last year I reported 
that we were establishing subsidiary selling com- 
panies in Australia, in the Netherlands and _in 
Italy, each having a manufacturing association 
with a local engineering company. 


In Italy in association with Maina S.p.A. of 
Asti, a well-established general engineering 
company and our former agent Mr V. A. 
Leone we have formed Francis Shaw- 
Maina S.p.A. Turin to sell Shaw and McNeil 
machines. 


In partnership with our Dutch agents, Messrs 
Vaillant and Sluyterman, we have set up Francis 
Shaw & Co. (Nederland) N.V. The Hague, to 
promote the sale in Benelux and Western Ger- 
many of Shaw-McNeil and other Shaw products, 
manufactured by N.V. Machinefabriek A. 
Fontijne of Schiedam. 


To promote sales in Australia and New 
Zealand a company is being set up in Melbourne, 
under the title of Francis Shaw Pty. Ltd. Our 
partners in this venture will be our agents 
Harrisons Ramsay Pty. Ltd. Melbourne and the 
old-established engineering firm of John Welsh 
Pry. Ltd, of Melbourne. 
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DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


During 1960 progress was made in developing 
additions to the company’s range of machines 
and it is our policy to apply still more effort in 
this field. 


The introduction of the shorter working week 
and the national engineering wage award during 
1960 resulted in further increases in our costs 
for wages, salaries, materials and supplies and 
in face of the keen competition both at home and 
overseas, it is not always possible fully to recover 
these costs by increases. in selling prices. 
Nevertheless it is the view of the Directors that a 
good level of profits can be achieved. 

Steps to increase productivity and to reduce 
expenses have already been taken during the 
current year. We have a good order book, our 
works are modern and well equipped and our 


international standing in the rubber and plastics - 


industries produces a constant flow of enquiries 
from all parts of the world. We are expanding 
our programme of research and development. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


UGINE 


(Manufacturers of Electro-chemical, 
Electro-metallurgical and Electric 
Steel Products) 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of UGINE 


was held in Paris on June 27th with Monsieur 
Rene Perrin in the Chair. The following are 
details of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors : — 


As a result -of increased output and extended 
production facilities, turnover rose to 
NF. 943m., and net sales of NF. 831.7m. 
showed an increase of 31.5 per cent over the 
1959 figure. 


Sales of special steel by UGINE and its sub- 
sidiaries rose to 154,000 tons as against some 
128,000 tons in 1959, largely as a result of 
increased deliveries of stainless steel and special 
steels for roller bearings. 


Following the entry into production of the 
Lannemezan plant, aluminium output rose from 
33,500 tons in 1959 to 49,600 tons in 1960, 
and UGINE output now accounts for 20 per 
cent of French production as a whole. 


Output of chloride, sodium, and sodium 
cyanide as well as most other chemicals also 
increased satisfactorily. 


In the field of ferro-alloys, too, the commis- 
sioning of new plants helped to increase output 
of refined and over-refined ferro-chrome and 
ferro-manganese alloys: 


UGINE subsidiaries and affiliated companies 
active in many sectors of the chemical and 
metallurgical industries also continued to make 
satisfactory progress. 


New investments made during 1960 amounted 
to NF. 90m. 


Net profit for the year amounted to NF. 
28,093,673.27, and it is accordingly pro- 
posed to distribute NF. 25,682,914.00 in the 
form of a net dividend of NF. 5 in respect of 
each of the 4,060,000 shares, as against NF. 4.25 
in respect of 2,920,320 shares last year. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


The Thomson Organisation in Great Britain 


A year of Progress 


NEWSPAPERS ~ TELEVISION 


Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, 

Mr Roy Thomson, circulated with the Report 

and Accounts for the year ended December 31, 

1960, to be submitted to the Annual General 

Meeting of Thomson Newspapers Limited on 
Fuly 28, 1961. 


This is the first Annual Report which I have 
had the honour to place before you incorporat- 
ing a full year’s operation of this Company 
under my Chairmanship. I am pleased to be 
able to tell you that the result of the Company’s 
operations for 1960 was eminently satisfactory. 
In my last review I advised you that 1960 would 
be largely a year of consolidation and reorganisa- 
tion. That has certainly been the case but, 
nevertheless, it has also resulted in a substan- 
tially improved profit position. 

During the year, much reorganisation and 
planning took place and is still going on. The 
horizon of .business for the Company has 
materially widened. We envisage that our 
expansion will take place not only in our present 
operations in newspapers and printing but also 
in trade and technical papers, educational books, 
and, indeed, other fields as well. We are investi- 
gating other prospects which could be allied 
with our present operations on an efficient and 
profitable basis. 

The Group profit for the year, after providing 
for depreciation and debenture and loan interest 
was £4,107,834—an increase of 32 per cent over 
1959, Income Tax and Profits Tax charges 
absorbed £1,979,811 and, after deducting £5,041 
for minority interests, the balance of the year’s 
profit available for reserves and dividends was 
£2,122,982. 

Dealing first of all with reserves, it is pro- 
posed to augment the Capital Reserve by the 
surplus of £64,060 arising from the sale of 
properties and to make a further appropriation 
to General Reserve of £790,000. As regards 
dividends, the servicing of the two Preference 
Stocks takes £312,375, whilst on the Preferred 
Ordinary Stock an interim of 17 per cent has 
already been paid and a final of 18 per cent 
is proposed requiring a further £535,938. The 
proposed dividend on the Deferred Ordinary 
Stock amounts to £413,438. 

After these appropriations there remains 
£7,171 of the year’s profit which, added to the 
balance of £683,424 from last year, makes 
£690,595 of unappropriated profit to be carried 
forward to next year. In all, the Group’s 
capital and revenue reserves have now reached 
the impressive figure of £6,953,908. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting, which 
will immediately follow the Annual General 
Meeting, proposals will be placed before you 
to alter materially the capital structure of the 


GENERAL PRINTING - PUBLISHING 





Company as well as to change the name of the 
Company to ‘The Thomson Organisation 
Limited. My remarks to the Extraordinary 
General Meeting will completely cover those 
important developments in the company’s affairs 
and I will only say here that in my opinion they 
will open the way for further great advance- 
ment of the Company. 

Expenditure on modernising and enlarging 
the plant and buildings throughout the Group 
during 1960 was £2,446,250 whilst the outstand- 
ing commitments at the end of the year were 
£3,215,000. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


Printing of a portion of The Sunday Times 
productions started at Thomson House, 200 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, in December and by 
the end of January of this yearewe were hand- 
ling the entire Southern print. We had only 
a year in which to transfer the entire produc- 
tion from the Daily Telegraph office in Fleet 
Street to Thomson House and by impressive 
organisation we achieved what many people said 
could not be done in under two years. 

Apart from the installation of several new 
presses an entirely new composing room was 
created while the full output of the publishing 
department was mechanised for the first time 
by any newspaper group. 

The future of The Sunday Times holds excit- 
ing possibilities. We have reached the million 
figure, symbolic of remarkable achievement in 
the field of quality newspapers. We have intro- 
duced 48-page issues, indicative of the natural 
growth of a newspaper which strives to meet the 
needs of the ever widening intelligent public. 

The demand by advertisers for space in The 
Sunday Times is now greater than ever. In 
particular there has been a considerable increase 
in consumer product advertising during the year 
and it is quite clear that this advertising has 
achieved most effective results. There is no more 
powerful selling medium than The Sunday 
Times for advertisers who wish to reach the 
quality market. 

As our new plant at Gray’s Inn Road has 
abundant production capacity we are making 
arrangements to print the London and southern 
editions of The Guardian from this autumn. We 
have facilities for further developments which we 
are exploring. 


ALL ROUND EXPANSION 


Our regional newspapers show increasing 
strength in the great industrial areas and cities 
of England, Scotland and Wales where they 
reflect the infinite variety, character and vitality 
of the British people. These newspapers are mem- 
bers of a family, not identical links in a chain. 
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New. targets for sales and advertisement 
revenues have been set. There is confidence 
that growth is possible everywhere. As is the 
case with business anywhere in the world, ex- 
pansion is largely a question of executive talent. 


The advertisement and circulation. revenues . 
of our papers for the year 1960 were substan- 
tially higher than those for 1959 and the adver- 
tising revenue was the largest in our history. 
You will be pleased to know that these revenues 
have continued to increase during the present 
year and I am able to tell you that results to 
date are substantially improved over the cor- 
responding period of last year. 


The range and output of our general printing 
business continues to expand. Our broad stra- 
tegy is to build up at each centre where we 
operate, a unit which, while carrying out the 
all round services of the general printer, has a 
particular speciality in which it excels. 


SCOTTISH TELEVISION 


You will be anxious to know about the pro- 
gress being made by Scottish Television. In 
round figures, we are approaching a three mil- 
lion audience able to view STV programmes in 
the Central Scotland area, which has a popula- 
tion of four million and eighty thousand. The 
most recent survey by T.A.M. Ltd. for the 
week ended February 19, 1961, indicates that 71 
per cent of the population in private houses 
receive STV programmes. 


The figure of 2,895,000 viewers at the week 
ended February 19th represents a total of 
823,000 homes, an increase of 636,000 homes 
over the opening night audience—August 31, 
1957. For every STV home, there is an aver- 
age of 3.52 people, a larger number than that 
for any other independent television area except 
Ulster. 


THE FUTURE 


Looking to the future for the company as a 
whole, I see not only challenge but opportunity 
in abundance. Newspaper publication and tele- 
vision appeal to me as the most fascinating forms 
of business enterprise. I do not regard them as 
instruments for securing or wielding personal 
power. They are designed to serve the people 
and it is only by winning the appropriate 
measure of public approval that they are and 
will continue to be successful 


I know I am speaking for all, the Board and 
Shareholders alike, when I express our grati- 
tude to all staffs for their loyal services, and for 
the team spirit throughout the Thomson Group, 
which not only have earned success in the past 
year but will ensure further expansion and new 
triumphs in the years ahead 
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THE MOUNTAIN COPPER 
COMPANY 


MR R. ELLERTON BINNS ON CHEMICAL 
COMPANY’S GRATIFYING RESULTS 


The Fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Mountain Copper Company Limited was 
held on July 26th in London. 


In his statement circulated with the Report 
and Accounts, Mr R. Ellerton Binns, BSc, 
MIMM, the Chairman, reviewed the financial 
results for the year and said that the Profit and 
Loss Account showed a Group Profit on sales 
of £167,044. The net profit for the Parent 
Company amounted to £14,750 and there was 
an available total of £103,064. The Board 
recommended a total dividend of 1s. per share, 
less income tax. 


Mr Binns then commented on the operations 
at Shasta, where the year had proved to be a 
difficult one. Referring to the current year he 
said that results to May 3lst were not up to 
those for the same period last year. In the 
early months, January and February, pyrites 
sales were disappointingly low. Since then they 
had recovered fairly well, although still fluctua- 
ting and running rather below normal for the 
time of year. However, there were, he thought, 
definite signs of continued improvement and it 
need not be such a very marked or strong one 
to enable them to catch up in the end with the 
1960 results. 


The year 1960 was a disappointing one for 
Martinez, but for the current year Mr Binns 
said he was able to report improved prospects. 
To date, orders in hand and sales of Copper 
Sulphate were practically up to those for the 
corresponding period of last year, while sales of 
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copper chemicals were higher than last year’s. 
In short, the current year should be a better 
one than was 1960. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Reviewing the Company’s operations, Mr 
Binns said: The year 1960 has been a very 
satisfactory one for San Francisco Chemical 
Company from practically every point of view. 
Not only have production and sales of Phosphate 
rock advanced sharply during the year, but the 
important expansion scheme at Vernal proceeded 
even more rapidly than anticipated, so that the 
plant was actually in operation by December 
last. Since then operations have continued 
without interruption with most gratifying 
results. In fact results from the new plant have 
exceeded expectations, with capacity, recovery 
ratios and grade of concentrates better than 
estimated. In short, the results supply the 
most practical possible proof of the tremendous 
possibilities and value of the huge Vernal 
deposit. 

The Company on May Ist last exercised its 
option on the remainder of the Vernal property 
and accordingly now holds, under a deferred 
payment agreement, the freehold totalling 14,800 
acres which embrace the ehtire deposit. Besides 
this it maintains its valuable leaseholds in Utah, 
Wyoming and Idaho with its major production 
still coming from the Cherokee Mine in the 
Crawford Mountains, and from Leefe in 
Wyoming. In the light of all these facts it may 
be well to point out that valuable as are the 
assets and business of the Parent Company and 
its Subsidiary in California together with the 
prospects thereof, they are hardly to be com- 
pared with the 50 per cent holding in the San 
Francisco Chemical Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 













PROFITS BEFORE TAX 


Taxation - 
Preference dividend 
*Ordinary dividend (20%) 
Retained 















Capital expenditure 


ISSUED CAPITAL: Ordinary 
Preference 


NET CURRENT ASSETS 


RELIANCE 
CLIFTON CABLES 


& Industrial Products Limited 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR 1960 


* and a capital distribution (not subject to tax) 74%. 
Retained profits and depreciation... 


RESERVES (excluding future tax) ... 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained from 


THE REGISTRARS, 33, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


The Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on 
July 25th in London, 


Mr F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the 


course of his speech, said: 


The Net Profit after taxation is £876,158 
compared with £1,010,831. The results 
achieved for the year are the second best, by 
a large margin, in the history of the company. 


The Board recommends a final dividend of 
30. per cent, plus a cash bonus of 10 per cent, 
which makes a total distribution for the year 
of 55 per cent on the one class of issued share 
capital as enlarged by the one for five free scrip 
issue made last year. The distribution for the 
year, therefore, represents an effective increase 
of 9.94 per cent. 


The last eight months of the year were an 
exceptionally difficult period for Production 
owing to the very poor quality of potatoes which 
were available from the 1960 crop. From July 
onwards for the rest of 1960 continual wet 
weather was experienced, which _ seriously 
affected what originally looked to be a promis- 
ing crop and the conditions under which it was 
lifted. As a result although prices per ton 
looked cheap, the potatoes came to us full of 
excessive water and in bad condition, which not 
only led to high processing costs but gave a 
low yield per ton of the quality of crisps we 
look to produce. 


We believe that with the increased productive 
capacity now available from the extensions made 
during the year we are now in a position to 
supply all requirements of the trade. 


Up to the end of June last year the Parent 
Company’s sales showed a nice increase on the 
figures for the similar period of the previous 
year. The prolonged spell of bad weather which 
followed and continued through most of the 
holiday period, however, seriously affected 
demand in our peak period of sales. Neverthe- 
less, over the whole year and exclusive of sales 
of Tudor Crisps we exceeded the sales for the 
previous year by a small margin. 


QUALITY THE KEYNOTE 


Looking into the future, we are sure that 
the demand for our product will continue to 
grow. Quality is the keynote of our policy and 
we pay the greatest attention to all matters 
which are necessary to maintain it, using the 
finest ingredients available and methods of pro- 
cessing to impart just that difference in flavour 
and keeping qualities for which Smith’s. are 
famous, I make no apologies for repeating our 
slogan, “ There are no Crisps to equal Smith’s.” 
To the Public, Crisps still mean Smith’s 
Crisps. 

For the first three months of the current 
year, sales of the Parent Company show an 
appreciable improvement. On the other hand, 
our profit margins have continued to be seriously 
affected by the poor quality of potatoes from the 
last part of the 1960 crop and high prices for 
suitable new potatoes. On a longer view, we 
have good reason for confidence that, with the 
dominating position we have established in the 
Crisp trade and our experience and widespread 
interests in it, your Company will continue to 
give a good account of itself and add to the 
fame of our product, Smith’s Potato Crisps, with 
satisfaction to our customers and shareholders 
alike. 


The report was adopted, 
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CSF-COMPAGNIE 
_ GENERALE DE 
TELEGRAPHIE SANS FIL 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of CSF-Com- 
pagnie générale de télégraphie Sans Fil was held 
in Paris on June 16 with Monsieur Maurice 
Ponte in the Chair, and the following are details 
of the Chairman’s statement and of the report 
presented by the Board of Directors: 


In his statement, Monsieur Ponte mentioned 
that the policy of diversification maintained 
during the past ten years had borne fruit, and 
had played a major part in the progress of the 
Company during that period. 

The Chairman went on to underline the value 
of the work carried out by the laboratories and 
research centres, which also made an important 
contribution to the expansion of CSF. In view 
of the new possibilities now facing the Com- 
pany as regards the numerous industrial appli- 


ee 


W.G.I. LTD. 


‘(West’s Group of Industries) 


comprising 
West’s Gas Improvement Co. Ltd. 
West’s (Manchester) Ltd. 
West’s Piling and Construction Co. Ltd. 
West’s Works Ltd. 
Tully Engineering Co. Ltd. 


The eighty-eighth annual general meeting of 
W.G.I. Limited was held in Manchester on 
July 25th. The chairman; Mr Ernest West, 
M.I.Mech.E., M.Inst.Gas.E., presided. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his circulated state- 
ment for the year ended March 31, 1961: 


This has been an outstanding year for the 
Group in that it has achieved an increase in the 
profit available for distribution on last year’s 
figure of £128,680, which was itself a record. A 
considerable contribution to this total has been 
achieved by West’s Piling & Construction Co. 
Ltd., who have had a year of remarkable activity. 
Their work during the year included a large 
contract at Newport for the new Steelworks of 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins, where some 49,000 
piles were driven, but in addition to this order 
the company had a very busy year on many 
other contracts. 


We do not anticipate that they will repeat this 
remarkable turnover during the current year as 
large contracts like Newport only occur occa- 
sionally, but they have quite good prospects and 
I am confident that they will continue to do 
well. 

As I indicated last year, the Gas Industry has 
required littlke new conventional carbonising 
plant. 


Following ‘the policy of looking to other fields 
of activity which I indicated last year, we have 
been successful in finding work in the Atomic 
Energy and Chemical worlds in addition to the 
Gas Industry, and*we have just completed our 
first Lime Kiln which has now gone to work, 
using the Catagas oil-burning process. 


STABLE TURNOVER 


These projects have allowed a stable turnover 
for West’s Gas Improvement Co. Ltd. and also 
for West’s Works Limited, who have had in 
addition a considerable amount of work from 
West’s (Manchester) Limited in the coal and 
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cations of electronic-equipment, and in: spite of 
certain factors giving some cause for concern, 
such as the difficulties encountered in the 
engagement of qualified technicians and the 
unplanned setting-up of electronic companies of 
foreign origin in the Common Market, the 
Chairman concluded his statement by express- 
ing his confidence in the Company’s future. 


Replying to a shareholder’s question, Mon- 
sieur Ponte mentioned that a bonus share. issue 
was under consideration and that, whilst the 
principle had been accepted, the details were 
still to be announced. 


The following are details of the report : 


Turnover rose again to reach NF. 394.721.000 
as against NF. 331.206.000 for 1959, although 
the 1960 figure does not include the results of 
the semi-conductors division which had been 
operated by a subsidiary—Compagnie Générale 
des Semi-Conducteurs (COSEM)—as from 
January 1, 1960. 


Exports rose once again and the value saudiedl 
NF. 105.816.000 representing some 27 per cent. 
of total sales. CSF subsidiaries also expanded 


mineral fields, and from West’s Piling & Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. 


I am glad to be able to report that West’s 
(Manchester) Limited has now achieved con- 
siderable status in the Coal Preparation field 
and the Sand and Gravel Industry and their 
future order book is more encouraging. 


Tully Engineering Co. Ltd. has been success- 
ful in reorientating its activities and has 
maintained its turnover by obtaining orders in 
different spheres, notably the automation of 
valve operation in various industries and also in 
agricultural buildings. 

West’s-Loyne Limited, the newly formed 
Associate Company, to whose formation I 
referred last year, has commenced trading and 
has had a very satisfactory beginning ; we are 
confident that this promise will be fulfilled 
during the current year. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


You may perhaps feel that in recommending 
a dividend of no more than 22} per cent out of 


the total available for distribution, the Directors: 


are not being sufficiently generous to the Share- 
holders but there are two reasons—in our 
opinion good ones—for this restraint. First, we 
feel that the profit for this year is an exceptional 
one in that a fair part of it is due to the very 
large turnover of West’s Piling & Construction 
Co. Ltd. and although we are confident that the 
current year’s results will be good; we cannot 
rely on maintaining this year’s peak. We prefer 
tO maintain a steady dividend rather than a 
fluctuating one and we feel*that you will agree 
with us on this point. 


Secondly, we are anxious at the moment to 
conserve our available cash to the greatest pos- 
sible extent; I have referred to the urgent 
necessity of spending a large sum in plant re- 
equipment for West’s Piling & Construction 
Co. Ltd., and in addition there is an urgent need 
for further office accommodation here in Man- 
chester which cannot be ignored. Further, if 
we are to provide adequate pensions for our 
staff on retirement, we have to supplement our 
existing Pension Scheme to meet the problem of 
inflation. All these things have to be paid for 
in cash and we are of the opinion therefore that 
our recommendations are sound on a longer 
term basis. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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their operations, particularly in the field of con-- 
sumer goods. The consolidated turnover of the 


Group’s French companies totalled NF. 
608.249.000 as against NF. 468.890.000 in 1959. 


Profit for 1960 amounted to NF. 13.869.000 
as against NF. 7.480.000 in 1959. After deduc- 
tion of NF. 11,4m. in respect of an appropria- 
tion to the Stock Reserve, it was resolved to dis- 
tribute dividends of NF. 1,25m. in respect of 
shares participating in profits as from January 
1, 1960, and of NF. 0,62m. in fespect of shares 
participating as from July 1, 1960. 

It was also resolved to raise the limit of bonds 
or debentures which the Board of Directors are 
authorised to issue from NF. 30m. to NF. 50m. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting held 
immediately after the Annual General Meeting, 
the Board of Directors was authorised to in- 
crease the capital to NF. 140m. in several stages, 
by cash issues or by the capitalisation of profits, 
reserves, bonuses or provisions, or by both 
methods simultaneously. 


_ The meeting also resolved to change the 
Company’s title by adding the prefix CSF. 








EAST RAND 
CONSOLIDATED 


NEW SHARE ISSUE 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
East Rand Consolidated, Ltd., was held on 
July 20th at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
London, E.C. 

Mr C. J. Burns, Chairman, presided. 

The Chairman said: It is usual, in view of 
the length of notice imposed upon us by con- 
ditions attaching to a Johannesburg share quota- 
tion, for me to address a few remarks to 
Members to bring them up to date and this 
year I intend to deal also with our proposal 
to increase the Issued Capital of the Company 
in view of its importance to Members. 

It is my opinion that we have at the present 
time reached a stage in the Company’s exist- 
ence when it may not be inopportune to review 
the considerable change which has taken place 
in the Company’s financial and profit-earning 
structure during the past few years, and especi- 
ally since thé majority of the present Directors 
were elected to office. 


INCREASING REVENUE 


In 1957. our Income from dividends was 
£30,759 and sundry revenue was £1,703, while 
our quoted investments had a book value of 
£536,904. By 1960 our dividend income had 
increased to £55,547 while our income from 
royalties and sundry revenue was £13,110. The 
book value of our investments at the present’ 
time has advanced to £665,636; that is to say, 
an increase of £130,000 in four years. During 
this period dividends paid to Members have 
increased from a maiden dividend of 6} per 
cent to 10 per cent together with increased 
cover therefor, and, in spite of the sound asset 
backing together with two secure and increasing 
sources of revenue, our shares; owing to’ the 
economic uncertainties in this country and the 
political situation in South Africa, are priced 
at little more than their par value. This is a 
situation over which the Company itself has 
little control. Incidentally, it is a provoking ~ 
thought that, whereas in 1950 when the Com- 
pany’s investment and other income totalled as 
little as £10,000 and when a loss of £17,000 was 
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made on the year’s operations and with a poor 
asset backing, our shares were priced at twice 
what they are today. At that date, 75 per cent of 
the Company’s investments were in gold mining 
shares as against 30 per cent in 1961. Included 
in the 1950 total were substantial holdings in 
Eastern Rand gold shares which represented 60 
per cent of the Company’s total portfolio. 
Today they form only 5°-per cent of the 
total. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


It is the considered view of your Directors 
that the Company has now recovered success- 
fully from the difficulties of its inheritance 
and is in the process of establishing itself with 
the investment public as a Company giving a 
secure and above-average return for its shares, 
coupled with the promise of better dividends to 
come in the future. 


This future can be enhanced by ensuring that 
the Company has adequate working capital to 
take full advantage of its special tax position, 
which enables it to earn for its members returns 
higher than those available to others. It is 
clearly desirable to press this advantage for 
current benefit. 


While current political and economic condi- 
tions have resulted in lower share prices 
generally, such conditions also render more 
opportune the investment of the new monies 
resulting from the issue. It is interesting 
in this connection that, in spite of present 
lower share quotations, our portfolio other 
than South African holdings has an apprecia- 
tion of some £57,000 at the present time over 
book cost which, however, is almost entirely 
cancelled by the major decline in South African 
gold shares which has occurred. While we anti- 
cipate that a large part of this fall in South 
African share prices will be made good when 
the present South African Exchange Control 
Regulations are relaxed, the appreciation in the 
remainder of our portfolio is evidence of the 
Board’s financial judgment. 


The present Board’s financial policy has been 
amply justified by the growth in secure sources 
of income and a more solid asset backing to- 
gether with an increasing dividend distribution 
since 1956. The only limiting factor has been 
the inadequacy of working capital, and the 
proposed issue will enable the Board to accel- 
erate the programme which has so fundamentally 
improved the Company’s fortunes. It is in 
this way that the Company’s status in the market 
will be based not on past remembrances but on 
present performance and expectations. 


Letters for the provisional allotments, together 
with a formal circular to Members dealing with 
the share issue and a copy of these remarks are 
to be posted to all Members on July 26th. The 
right to take up and pay for these shares will 
remain open for three weeks, after which time 
the receipted allotment letters in respect of 
acceptances will remain in currency for a further 
three weeks. The new shares allotted as a result 
of this issue will be entitled to any dividend 
declared in respect of the year to December 31, 
1961, and income from investments, together 
with our increasing revenue from royalties, 
should ensure the maintenance of the present 
dividend of 10 per cent on the new capital. My 
Review mentioned that Vanadium Royalties 
should again show a material increase. For 
the first five months ‘of this year they total 
£16,377 as against £10,583 for the whole of 
1960. 


The very large number of proxies received- 


supporting the proposals for this issue not only 
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augurs well for its success but can be read as a 
mark of confidence by the general body of share- 
holders in the Directors’ ability to provide for 
them a rewarding investment. 


The report and accounts were adopted; the 
dividend was approved and a Resolution was 
passed authorising the issue of 3,000,000 shares 
of 2s, each to members at par in the 
proportion of one such share for every two 
shares held. 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE 
- ITALIANO 


IMI 


(Italian Finance Corporation) 


121 Via delle Quattro Fontane, 
ROME, ITALY 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Istituto Mobiliare Italiano (IMI) was held in 
Rome on June 7, 1961, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr Stefano Siglienti, to examine and approve 
the balance sheet for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1961. 


In the first part of its Report, the Board of 
Directors reviews, as usual, the general activities 
of IMI during the period, against the back- 
ground of the Italian economic situation as a 
whole and examines some problems of indus- 
trial credit. 


After noting that at the end of 1960 more 
than 40 per cent of total lending by special 
credit institutions to industry and public works 


,was accounted for by IMI, the Report stresses 


the necessity for bringing the structure of the 
financial market into line with the constantly 
increasing degree of internationalisation of the 
Italian economy and the growing needs of the 
productive apparatus by perfecting already exist- 
ing institutions and techniques and, possibly, 
setting up new ones. This process the report 
states must be carried forward with great care 
in order to avoid disturbing the existing system, 
which has made no mean contribution to the 
reconstruction and development of Italy’s pro- 
ductive apparatus. 


As regards the IMI’s activity during the 
period under review, this may be summed up 
in the following data: a 20.2 per cent rise in 
applications for financing and a 19.2 per cent 
rise in credit operations concluded. 


New applications received totalled more than 
280,400 million lire, 76.2 per cent of which 
came from manufacturing industries. As 
regards the geographical distribution of 
applications, those from southern Italy rose four- 
fold on 1959-1960 and accounted for 19.3 per 
cent of total applications during the 29th fiscal 
year, 


During the same period, credit operations 
effected amounted to 192,437 million lire, of 
which 181,341 million lire came out of IMI 
funds and 11,096 million lire out .of “ special 
loans funds.” In the latter category, the report 
underlines the recovery in the IMI’s financing 
activities in its capacity as Italian agent of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, which 
has attained a total of 5,750 million lire, repre- 
senting Italy’s quota out of the 35 million dollar 
loan launched by the Community in the United 
States in October 1960. 
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Out of the 181,341 million lire operations 
made with funds taken up by IMI on the capital 
market, 157,957 million lire was absorbed by 
industrial investment financing in Italy and 
23,384 million lire by export credit opera- 
tions. 


Financial assistance given to Italian exporters 
was 20.6 per cent higher than in the. preceding 
period, and once more the highest precentage 
of such export financing (about 50 per cent of 
the total) referred to exports to Latin America. 
Operations in respect of exports to Europe, 
India and some African countries also gained in 
importance. 


The report points out that in January 1961 
IMI signed a new financial co-operation agree- 
ment—the fifth to be entered into with credit 
institutions in importing countries—namely, 
with the Bank Handlowy in Warsaw within the 
framework of the Italian-Polish agreement for 
the delivery of equipment goods. Moreover, in 
order to promote Italian activities abroad, new 
participations have been taken up in financial 
companies in Morocco and Mexico as_ well 
as in an Italian committee set up to 
study new opportunities for Italian ventures 
in Canada. 


As far as’ investment finance is concerned, 
the report underlines the growing share of loans 
received by manufacturers, particularly those 
producing investment goods in the mechanical, 
steel and chemical industries. Lending activity 
on behalf of southern Italy increased to 24 per 
cent of the aggregate of IMI’s credit operations 
during the period. 


As a consequence of this greater activity loans 
outstanding at March 31, 1961, showed a 
further record rise of 14.8 per cent over the 
preceding year, with a total of 896,760 million 
lire. 

IMI’s activity was facilitated by the remark- 
able liquidity of the financial market, which 
permitted the placing of an increased amount 
of bonds. New bonds issued during the period 
under review totalled more than 142,500 million 
lire, a 40 per cent increase over the preceding 
period. Consequently bonds outstanding at 
March 31, 1961 reached a total of 543,746 
million lire showing a net increase of 101,922 
million lire. All new issues carried interest at 
5 per cent, which permitted a further slight 
reduction in the interest rates charged -on bor- 
rowers from IMI. 


Funds taken up abroad totalled 13,400 million 
lire and were practically fully accounted for by 
the funds made available by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. Yet a new bond issue on 
the Swiss market and a further borrowing opera- 
tion from Export-Import Bank worth 34 million 
dollars, to finance a large nuclear plant in Italy 
are announced. 


The assets situation of IMI was also very 
satisfactory. Reserve funds once again increased 
from 43,197 million lire to more than 50,559 
million lire and net profits rose to 1,947 million 
lire as against 1,847 million lire in the preceding 
year. Net profits were confirmed by the state- 
ment of income and expenditure, which showed 
an amount of 35,757 million lire, under the 
item “income” and of 33,810 million lire for 
“ expenditure.” 


It was consequently proposed to distribute, 
as usual, a dividend of 8 per cent,on the paid-up 
capital and to appropriate some 1,468 million lire 
to the reserve funds, which thus reached a total 
of more than 52;000 million lire. The report, 
the accounts and the proposals put forward by 
the Board of Directors were adopted unani- 
mously. 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 


-BOARD’S DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
MR R. B. ROBINSON ON NEW PRODUCTION METHODS 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 
July 21st’ at the registered office, Springfield 
Chemical Works, Oldbury, Mr R. B. Robinson, 
BA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961: 


In my statement accompanying the Accounts 
for the year ending March 31, 1960, I referred 
to our future policy, as follows: 


“Our policy, thus, is to extend our chemical 
manufacture by isolation and development of 
the constituents of our tar, by the manufacture 
and development of chemical derivatives of the 
finished products so obtained, and by the adop- 
tion of other processes of chemical manufacture, 
which either use one or more of our existing 
products, or may depend on quite other raw 
materials. Obviously this policy raises the 
question of the fair allocation of proceeds 
between the tar producers as such and the 
Company. We have already faced this problem 
and there is no insurmountable difficulty here.” 


This policy has had an important bearing on 
the Accounts for the year ending March 31, 
1961. 


We have quite extensive Research and 
Development Departments, the work in which, 
up till last year, was devoted to matters strictly 
connected with our business as distillers and 
refiners of tar. The costs of the Departments 
were a proper charge, therefore, in the Accounts 
drawn up in conformity with the provisions of 
the Tar Agreement to arrive at the price payable 
for our Crude Tar. We have now begun, how- 
ever, to study and develop projects which are 
wholly or partly for the benefit of the Company 
rather than for the benefit of the Crude Tar 
Producers. It follows that in these cases the 
costs of the preliminary Research and Develop- 
ment expenses must also be borne in whole or 
in part by the Company and this change of 
allocation has been mainly responsible for the 
reduction in trading profit for last year. 


This should cause no despic:xdency but rather 
encouragement becatise expenditure of this class 
is made today so as to earn profits tomorrow 
and we should begin to feel the benefit of it in 
1962-63, though the projects in hand which have 
already committed us to Capital Expenditure of 
£500,000 are not likely to yield a full year’s 
benefit until 1963-64. 


Our supplies of Crude Tar have fallen only 
slightly. We paid to our Tar Producers the 
highest price we have ever paid, and you might 
well suppose that this also implies a higher 
revenue for the Company. So it dees, but the 
lion’s share goes to the Producers under the 
provisions of the Crude Tar Agreement. 


Despite the somewhat lower profit, the Direc- 
tors, as you will see, propose a repetition of last 
year’s distribution of 123 per cent on Ordinary 
Capital. This absorbs just over 50 ver cent of 
the net profit. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


At home our Phenol sales have been very 
good: indeed Tar Acid sales as a whole are 


limited only by our ability to produce, which 
we have carried as far as efficiency permits. 

The picture presented by White Products 
sales, however, is by no means so attractive. 
We are up against the ability of the Oil Com- 
panies to produce solvents by the use of modern 
techniques. When one bears in mind, in addi- 
tion, the doubt about the continuation of the 
present preferential excise duty of ls. 3d. per 
gallon after 1964, it will be seen that the outlook 
for our White Products is not good.. Needless 
to say, the whole problem is receiving our very 
close attention. 


As you know, we are develeping the produc- 
tion and exploitation of Pyridine and Pyridine 
Bases and their derivatives and you may have 
seen in the Press the announcement of our plans 
to increase considerably our production of 
Pyridine. The Pyridine Bases are only found in 
Crude Tar in very small proportion and even 
so, few Distillers practise full extraction. In 
the 1920s blends of Pyridine Bases mecting 
either of two international specifications were 
used-at home, in Europe and the United States 
for the denaturing of industrial alcohol. These 
markets have dwindled over the years and they 
could not in any case be said to involve chetnical 
exploitation. However, during the last 15-20 
years Pyridine itself has found its place as a 
versatile organic chemical. . We ourscives use 
relatively large auantities of Alpha Picoline for 
the production of 2-Vinylpyridine. Beta Pico- 
line is used in the production of Nicotinic Acid 
and Nicotinamide, components of the Vitamin B 
complex, and Gamma Picoline is the starting 
point for the anti-TB drug, Isoniazid. 


You may have noticed in the Press references 
to the production and development of “ Pro- 
mintic.” This product consists of a Pyridine- 
base derivative which was one of a number of 
research-scale chemicals which we produced 
and offered to industry for examination. ICI 
Limited found that this particular chemical had 
great value as a veterinary anthelmintic and 
after very extensive trials are marketing it for 
that purpose. We have an agreement with ICI 
with regard to the supply of the chemical 


This is far from being the whole story, but 
obviously chemical exploitation would always 
be subject to limitation if avaitablity were con- 
fined to the quantities extractable from Crude 
Tar. This is why we decided to increase our 
production by new methods 


During the year a new continuous Naphtha- 
lene crystallising plant was put to work at Four 
Ashes and after the inevitable teething troubles, 
has settled down well and is a credit to our 
Technical Staff. It has enabled us to reduce 
costs and increase output. 


Road tar continues to be a large and impor- 
tant market for us and our good position here 
has been well maintained. On the other hand, 
the Tar Fuels market, which on the whole has 
been a successful feature in our sales, has been 
considerably disturbed by the Hydrocarbon Oils 
duty in the Budget and has not yet settled down. 


The exploitation of Pitch and Creosote con- 
stitutes a field that has been exhaustively worked 
over already for very many years past, a fact 
which the Coal Tar Research Association dis- 
covered when it began life in 1948. We have 
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developed and are continuing to develop and 
explore outlets for special qualities of Pitch 
and Creosote, but these are not likely at best to 
yield anything massive. The ancient export 
markets for these materials have virtually dis- 
appeared as far as we are concerne(. 


BUILD-UP OF EXPORT ORGANISATION 


Quite apart from these, hcwever, we are not 
at present xble to allocate very large quantities 
of our other products for export. Nonetheless, 
end particularly having in mind futuce expan- 
sion in new directions, we are building up our 
export organisation so as to be able to handle 
business in every country. We already have, as 
you know, an American Company sel'ing, in the 
main, Tar Acids, and a subsidiary thereof which 
handles the import arrangements for the Tar 
Acids and sells bulk liquid storage facilities as 
well. 

During the year, as you may hav secn from 
the Press, we have formed a Company known 
as Schenectady- Midland Limited, in conjunction 
with Schenectady Varnish Inc. of America, to 
manufacture and sell the special resins, adhe- 
sives, varnishes, etc., for which Schenectady 
have earned a great reputation in the States. 
This step is responsible for the increase in 
Trade Investments as shown on the Balance 
Sheet. The new Company was incorporated 
in the Autumn and so far we have been explor- 
ing outlets and developing sales by way of 
importation from Schenectady. Prospects, how- 
ever, are sufficiently encouraging to support a 
case for the erection of manufacturing plant 
and with this in view we have already cleared 
and serviced a portion of our 60 acre site across 
the canal from our existing Works at Four 
Ashes. The building up of an enterprise like 
this, although it is not spectacular in size, takes 
time and patience, but we can see the prospect 
of useful business which we intend to expand 
by every means possible. This development is 
one in which the Tar Producers, as such, are 
not concerned. 


The new Market Development Department 
to which I referred last year is proving most 
valuable. The relationship between Sales, 
Market Development, Research and Develop- 
ment and Production can always present sume- 
thing of a problem; in our case the Depart- 
mental Heads meet together quite frequently 
and so ensure that each point of view is given 
its full weight. The optimism I expressed in 
referring to all this in general terms last year 
is proving to be justified. 

Despite what I have just said about particular 
Departments nothing must cause us to forget 
our gratitude to our Staff in general and to our 
workpeople whose united efforts are vital to 
our progress. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 124} per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares was approved. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this 
office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed 
to: 


The Company Meetings 
Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 


The Seventy-third Annual General Meeting 
was held on July 26th at Winchester House, 
EC2. Sir Edwin Herbert, KBE, LLD, the 
Chairman, in the course of his speech said: 


Once again I am able to present to you 
Accounts which I am sure you will consider 
satisfactory. 


The Gross Revenue from Interest and Divi- 
dends shows an increase of £105,169. We 
received £75,873 from Double Taxation Relief 
as against £73,431 last year. Underwriting Com- 
mission at £6,559 compares favourably with the 
previous year’s receipts. The net receipts from 
our Safe Deposit, at £3,059, are slightly down 
when compared with the previous year. Trustee 
and other fees remain practically unchanged at 
£11,068. 


Expenses show only a slight increase over the 
year. Net Revenue for the year, after charging 
£368,080 for Taxation, is £506,469. This shows 
an increase of £54,110 for the year. We recom- 
mend a final dividend of 17 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock (making 25 per cent for the 
year). We have transferred £130,000 to the 
General Reserve—bringing it up to £1,000,000 
—and increased our carry-forward by £7,821. 


The value of our investments at £21,052,997 
constitutes a record in the history of this 
Corporation. 


In order that we may be in a position to take 
advantage of any favourable investment oppor- 
tunities and to meet the frequent calls upon 
our treasury to take up our “rights” in new 
issues we have since the end of our financial 
year placed £1,000,000 63 per cent Debenture 
Stock 1987-92 at 984 per cent. 
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In addition, as we have already announced, 
it is our intention to offer to Ordinary Stock- 
holders the right to apply for New Shares in 
the proportion of one new share for every ten 
stock units held. We have now fixed the issue 
price at 25s. per Share which shows a good 
bonus for our Stockholders. It is not intended 
that these new shares will rank for the interim 
dividend payable in January, 1962, but in all 
other respects will rank pari passu with the exist- 
ing Ordinary stock. This issue will raise approxi- 
mately a net sum of £1,122,500 which will be 
used for the general purposes of our business. 


I do not think that we can look for a con- 
tinuance of the rapid growth of our income 
which has taken place in the last few years. 
Nearly all the annual accounts which we are 
now receiving show that profit margins are being 
squeezed. It is clear that the increase in pro- 
ductivity is not keeping pace with the wages 
demands and in these circumstances I feel that 
we are going to see another bout of inflation. In 
fact perhaps it is already with us. 


It is to be hoped that the corrective measures 
announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
yesterday will provide a solution to this prob- 
lem. If in fact this. does happen it must in 
the longer term have a beneficial effect upon 
our economy and therefore upon the fortunes 
of this Trust. 


In the normal course the income from the 
new monies being raised will augment our earn- 
ings for this year, but beyond that we do not 
look for a greatly increased revenue from our 
existing investments. We intend to pay an in- 
terim dividend of 8 per cent on the existing 
Ordinary Stock and subject to any unforeseen 
circumstances we would hope to be able to 
recommend a final dividend of not less than 17 
per cent on the capital as increased. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOARDMAN, MARDEN LTD. 


The statement presented by Mr K. O. 
Boardman, chairman and managing director, to 
the annual general meeting of Boardman, 
Marden Ltd. in Manchester on July 26th said 
the result for the year, 1960-61 had exceeded the 
previous year’s record by £199,341 with a net 
profit of £621,086. 


After providing for taxation and the Ordinary 
dividend of 315 per cent, a revenue surplus of 
£159,903 remained, making a total carry-forward 
of £472,083. All the principal subsidiaries made 
considerable progress and returned record profits 
with only one exception. The group’s increased 
turnover was derived mainly from the garment 
trade. 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


Mr Boardman said that the cloth and gar- 
ment shortages of last year had now mainly 
disappeared, leaving ample reserve stock and 
in consequence more competitive conditions 
were ruling, Current order books in the cloth 
manufacturing trade were at a reduced level 
compared with the same time last year due, to a 
great extent, to loss of confidence within the 
industry created by the still unresolved position 
of future Commonwealth imports. The prospect 
of Britain’s early entry in the Common Market 
was a situation he welcomed as he did not 
believe the challenge of this vast European 
market with its enormous potentials should be 
resisted. 


Turnover for the first three months of the 
current year was slightly below that of last year, 
but conditions for the remainder of the year 
should improve as bookings for the autumn 
season were good. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 

university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
©rganising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 





THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


A four-year sandwich course—DIP- 
LOMA IN COMMERCIAL ADMINI- 
STRATION WITH ENGINEERING— 
will commence in January, 1962. 


The course is industry based. and 
firms considering training members of 
staff in the field of commercial engineer- 
ing are invited to apply for further 
information. Careers masters would be 
furnished also with names of firms 
offering careers under this scheme. 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est 1894) provides Postal 
Caurses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
{three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1950-60. Tuition also 
for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams.— 
Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., L.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, 
OXFORD. 4 


‘EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


N ISTAKES MADE GOOD. The Com- 
plaints Service will help you rectify a 
bad buy. It’s available to all subscribers to 
SHOPPER’S GUIDE (15s. per _annum).—Write 
Consumer Council, Orchard House, Orchard 
Street, W.1. 


AVILE ROW CLOTHES. We specialise in, 

and have in our showrooms, a wide selec- 
tion of the finest hand made town and country 
clothes for the discriminating gentleman. Lounge 
and Sports Suits, Dress clothes, Overcoats, 
Hunting and Riding Kit are purchased direct 
from leading Savile Row Tailors—Huntsman, 
Sandon, etc. Our prices’ range from 10 gns. 
Alterations carried out. Banker’s orders and 
orders by post accepted.—REGENT DRESS 
COMPANY, 14 Dover Street, 2nd floor (lift), 
Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 7180. Established 1922. 
Open 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sats., 1 p.m. 

LMOST any learned and scientific journals, 

transactions, proceedings, etc.. wanted. 
Items such as Nature (before 1945), Royal 
Statistical Soc. Journal, Royal Society Philo- 
sophical Trans. and Procs. A and B, as well as 
Bibliography Incl. Palmer’s/Official Index To 
The Times, cumulative volumes of “ The Eng- 
lish Catalogue of Books,” etc., constantly 
sought.—H. Pordes, 138 New Cavendish Street, 
London, W.1. MUSeum 5250. 





yous DAUGHTER would enjoy finding her 
job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 
in the STRAND. 

RITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNT- 

ANTS AND AUDITORS LTD. (incor- 
porated 1923). The next examinations will be 
held from November 21 to 24, 1961. Mem- 
bership can only be obtained by those who 
have passed the prescribed examinations. Copies 
of the Syllabus are obtainable from the Sccre- 
tary. Stamford House, 2/4 High Road, London, 


HE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEAR- 
ING BANKERS. 


Notice is hereby given that the MAXIMUM 
RATE of INTEREST allowed by the under- 
mentioned London Clearing Banks on deposits, 
which must be lodged for a minimum period of 
seven days and be Subject to a minimum notice 
of withdrawal of seven days, will be FIVE per 
cent per annum until further notice. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 
COUTTS & CO. 

DISTRICT BANK LIMITED. 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 


THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED. 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED. 
R. H. BARKSHIRE, 
Secretary. 
1 heeaes Street, London, E.C.3. July 26, 


Lecturer 
Asst. Lecturer 


THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


have a vacancy for a young woman 
good degree in 
knowledge of 


graduate with a 
Economics. Some 


Statistical methods’ is an advantage. 
The post is a specialised one dealing 
with the interpretation of the effects 
of economic trends on the Company’s 


business. 

Applications, giving 
academic background, 
addressed to: 


details of 
should be the 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The University invites applications for a 
Lectureship in the Department of Political 
Science. Candidates should have competence 
in one of the following fields: Political theory, 
institutions, international relations, and public 
administration. 

The salary scales for Lecturers are Grade II 
£A1,650-£70-£1.860, and Grade I £A1,860-£70- 
£2.350. Appointment will be offered within 
either of these grades according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
British Commonweazlth, (Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


THE STAFF SECRETARY, Applicatio: se, i i ' i" 
THE eas co. LTD., don. on ieee uu, 961 ne ae 


MASSEY 


AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


(University of New Zealand) 


PALMERSTON NORTH 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in 
Agricultural Economics 
Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics 


Applications are invited for the 
above positions. 
Salaries : 

Snr. Lecturer 


Fares paid. 


For further details and conditions 
of appointment, please apply to the 
undersigned, with whom applica- 
tions close on 18th September, 1961. 
A. J. WEIR, 

Registrar. 


18th July, 1961. 





1,750—£2,000 p.a. 
we £1,250—£1,700 p.a. 
£900—£1,000 p.a. 





For other appointments see page 508 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Within our marketing team we pro- 
Pose to appoint a Research Officer 
(male or female) who will be required 
to interpret published recurring in- 
formation and recommend action; 


also Suggest and commission research 
and interpret results in relation to 
affecting this 
Food Company 


marketing problems 
developing within 
Unilever. 

Candidates should have an Econo- 
mics. degree and an _ interest in 
Statistical methods. A success story 
of a few years’ experience in this 
stimulating work will, however, be 
more important, 


Salary range is wide, aud starting 
salary will depend upon experience 
and qualifications. 


Apply, giving brief personal details, 
to Company Personnel Adviser, T. 
Wall & Sons (Meat & Handy Foods) 
Ltd., Atlas Road, Willesden, N.W.10, 
quoting reference No. 100. 
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Great Universal Storzs 


S CHOOLTEACHERS have been joined by the 
ordinary shareholders of Great Univer- 
sal Stores as early victims of the Chancel- 
lor’s measures. In maintaining the ordinary 
dividend for the year at 373 per cent the 
directors say that this decision is a direct 
result of the Chancellor’s exhortations. 
Before Tuesday it had been their intention 
to declare a bigger dividend. The interim 
dividend was raised last November from 73 
to 124 per cent but with the usual dis- 
claimer ; even so the stock market was con- 
fidently looking for a maintained final pay- 
ment of 30 per cent, to bring the total divi- 
dend to 424 per cent, and after the an- 
nouncement of an unchanged dividend the 
5s. “A” shares were marked down by 
4s. 3d. to 46s. gd. to yield 4 per cent. The 
market was also hoping for a further scrip 
issue—and not without justification for 
reserves now stand at over £73 million, 
against an ordinary capital of £23 million. 

In fact the results for the year do not 
really justify an increase in dividend for 
profits in the second half of the year to 
March 31st have shown nothing like the 
buoyancy of those for the first six months of 
the group’s trading year. In that period trad- 
ing profits rose from 12,110,000 to 
£13,194,000 but in the second half the 
increase was only about 2 per cent, from 
£15,058,000 to £15,388,000. Thus over the 
year trading profits are up by only 54 per 
cent, from £27,168,000 to £28,583,000 ; 
this increase is more than matched by a rise 
of £1,601,000 in the tax charge, of which 
£645,000 is due to the increased rate of pro- 
fits tax, Higher investment income and 
lower depreciation, interest charges and 
minority payments enable the group to show 
a 34 per cent increase in net profits from 
£11,419,000 to £11,827,000. This repre- 
sents earnings of 824 per cent, against 793 
per cent, so that the cover for the unchanged 
dividend has risen only slightly to 2.2 times. 

In comparing these results it must be 
noted that unlike last year when a provision 
of £5,666,000 was made for unearned hire 
purchase profits the total provision this year 
has been reduced by £1,169,000 and stands 
in the balance sheet at £19,413,000. As 
expected with the reimposition of hire pur- 
chase controls last year the swing has been 
towards cash and short term credit sales and 
at March 31st other instalment debts were 
shown in the balance sheet at £33,771,000, 
against £29,457,000. It seems clear from 
the figures that the decline in trade in furni- 
ture and other household goods largely 
brought about by hire purchase controls has 
been greater than expected and that this 
has been barely offset by the still buoyant 
demand for clothing and footwear. 


General Electric 


HAREHOLDERS in General Electric who 

have just sustained the shock of another 
sharp fall in profits in the year to March 31st 
last will find little of comfort in the fuil 
report and accounts. They will have to wait 
until the annual meeting in six weeks’ time 
for a report from their new chairman, Mr 
A. L. G. Lindley, on the company’s pro- 
gress in the current year. Then he has also 
promised them “up-to-date information 
regarding matters of importance.” 

The reasons for the fall in profits before 
tax from £4.8 million to £3.3 million are 
all too apparent—very low margins in the 
heavy electrical division and heavy losses in 
the domestic equipment and radio and tele- 
vision business. The directors admit frankly 
that when the two dividends for 1960-61 
were declared in January and April of this 
year so as to maintain the payment at 10 
per cent the full extent of the losses in the 
radio, television and domestic equipment 
divisions was not apparent. Nor was the 
need for substantial provisions in the elec- 
tric traction division then clear. The im- 
plication of these statements is that the 
dividend, which is not fully covered by 
earnings of 8 per cent, might well have been 
cut if General Electric had not brought for- 
ward its dividend payments at the time of 
its offer for Radio and Allied Holdings. 


SALES AND PROFITS 


(£ million) 

1955 1959 1960 1961 
Home sales.......... 60:4 80:3 88-3 87:1 
Overseas sales ....... 18-9 27-7 28-6 31-5 
BC Pee ee 79-3 108-0 116-9 118-6 
Profit before tax .... 7°5 4-2 4-8 3-3 
Profit before tax/sales % 9-5 3-9 4-] 2:7 
Orders outstanding .. 81:3 132-8 137-8 149-0 


What are the prospects that this payment 
will be maintained in the current year as 
the directors forecast it would be last 
March ? The directors emphasise that the 
benefits from the reorganisation scheme will 
not be apparent for some time. There is 
little likelihood of much improvement from 
the heavy engineering division for while 
a number of orders have been received 
margins remain low. Development projects 
not only in nuclear but also in the field 
of heavy electrical plant remain an addi- 
tional and heavy burden, though the direc- 
tors believe that provisions already made 
to cover the Hunterston atomic power con- 
tract should be sufficient. 

Prospects for domestic equipment and 
radio and television sets depend to a large 
extent on the effects of the Chancellor’s 
measures, in the form of higher purchase 
tax and also higher hire purchase interest 
charges. The radio and television division 
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has been strengthened by the Radio and 
Allied acquisition and the group is now 
making substantial economies through the 
pooling of common services. Both the 
lamps and telecommunications divisions 
earned higher profits last year and orders 
are good. At March 31st the group’s total 
orders amounted to £149 million, {11 mil- 
lion more than at the end of March, 1960. 

Not the least difficult problem facing the 
new chairman and his fellow directors is 
the present net overdraft of {£11 million 
which largely reflects an increase of {10 
million in stocks. Clearly every effort 
must be made to restore the group to a 
more normal basis of profitability for as the 
table shows, gross profit margins in the last 
few years have been extraordinarily low. 
At 29s. 9d. the £1 shares yield 6.7 per cent 
which is below the 8.1 per cent offered by 
Associated Electrical at 36s. 9d. but above 
the 6.3 per cent offered by English Electric 


‘ at 31s. 6d. In the present credit squeeze, 


shareholders could hardly blame the GEC 
directors if they went back on their earlier 
forecast and reduced the dividend. 


Arusha Industries 


N recommending shareholders of Arusha 
Industries to accept the revised terms 
of Federated Mortgagee Corporation’s loan 
of £14 million to the company Sir Harold 
Gillett and his fellow directors seem in fact 
to have admitted their inability to put for- 
ward other proposals to resolve the com- 
pany’s financial difficulties. The revised 
terms negotiated by Mr Lindsay Carstairs, 
who if the proposals are Serres, ey 
Arusha, will again become chairman of 
company, are certainly far less onerous ‘eae 
those originally proposed. 

Now it is proposed that only half the 
£14 million should be advanced by way of 
debenture, the remaining £750,000 coming 
from a_ straightforward purchase of 
1,875,000 shares in Arusha at 8s. each. 
This will give the corporation a 33 per 
cent stake in Arusha ; this is virtually a 
controlling interest which it could presum- 
ably sell if it so desired. Against this, 
however, the repayment of the £750,000 
debenture will not start until eighteen 
months after the completion of the loan 
agreement and will be repayable in quar- 
terly instalments of about £73,000 each 
spread over three years. This compares 
with the £585,000 which the company 
would have had to find in the first year 
for repayment under the original proposals; 
the size of this and subsequent repayments 
was one of the features most strongly criti- 
cised by Sir Harold Gillett and his fellow 
directors in recommending shareholders to 
reject the original proposals. He and some 
of the other directors will resign if share- 
holders accept the new proposals. If these 
are rejected Mr Carstairs will resign while 
Sir Harold and the other directors will 
endeavour to resolve the company’s diffi- 
culties by finding other means of finance. 
But it now seems unlikely that they will 
have to do so. 
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United Dominions Trust 


ITH a fall in profits from £3.78 mil- 

lion to £2.35 million, and in earn- 
ings from 643 to 20} per cent, which leaves 
the unchanged dividend of 263 per cent 
short-earned, United Dominions Trust, 
Britain’s biggest hire-purchase finance 
house, provides another shock from an 
industry that in the past ten months has 
recorded many setbacks. This sharp fall in 
profits in the year to June 30th partly re- 
flects an exceptional provision of £500,000 
towards estimated bad and doubtful debts. 
The usual explanations for the setback are 
given—higher interest charges, heavy non- 
recurring expenditure, and greater losses— 
but most disturbing is the chairman’s 
remark that “in order to maintain our con- 
nections we had to take transactions which 
were almost certain one day to result in 
losses.” Shareholders might be excused for 
thinking such connections expensive. 

Total assets at June 30th amounted to 
£215 million, an increase of £40 million on 
the year, while hire purchase and other 
advances rose from £151 million to £188 
million. Deferred income, comprising earn- 
ings on transactions that have not yet run 
their full course, rose by only £1.6 million, 
a modest increase reflecting the shortening 
of the credit periods offered. To finance 
this increase in business UDT, in contrast 
to the previous year, relied more heavily on 
bank borrowing (which increased from £33 
million to £58 million) while deposits rose 
by only £8 million to £110 million. The 
group’s liquid resources still remain high at 
£15.7 million. 

Following the one-for-two rights issue, 
capital funds have risen from £20.3 million 
to £26.3 million. The £1 shares, which 
may soon be subdivided, have fallen to 
137s. 6d. xd., yield 3.9 per cent. 


Brewers Three 


| ee weekend brought goods news for 
shareholders in three brewery com- 
panies.. Earlier this month the directors of 
Courage, Barclay and Simonds, the Lon- 
don brewers, had announced that profits of 
£4,027,000 in the year to March 31st com- 
pared with a total of {2,587,000 in 1959-60 
before the acquisition of H. and G. 
Simonds. The chairman, Mr R. H. 
Courage, has now revealed that, including 
Simonds, profits in 1959-60 would have 
been about £3,535,000. Thus the profits 
of CBS have risen by 14 per cent and the 
total dividend at 14 per cent compares with 
13+ per cent forecast at the time of the 
Simonds merger. 

CBS formally acquired Bristol Brewery 
Georges on April Ist at what to some 
_ observers outside the industry seemed to be 
a high price. This acquisition involved 
not only a share issue but also a cash pay- 
ment of £7.3 million. As CBS held only 
£24 million in liquid assets on March 31st, 
it is clear that CBS must have secured sub- 
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stantial loans from its bankers and Mr 
Courage says that the directors are now 
considering what will be the appropriate 
time to fund the loans, though he does not 
make clear quite how the permanent finance 
required will be raised. 

The properties of the group, including 
those of BBG and Simonds, have recently 
been revalued, and net assets attributable 
to the ordinary capital are now estimated 
at £43.6 million, which imputes a break-up 
value of 63s. to each ordinary share, com- 
pared with a market price of 61s. 6d. 
The group has set up the Horselydown 
Property Investment Company which will 
advise on the development of “ specialised 
properties ” and it will provide a link with 
specialist property developers in making the 
fullest use of the group’s assets. How 
much CBS will be able to realise on its pro- 
perties remains to be seen but in the mean- 
time Mr Courage has said that trading 
results in the first three months were satis- 
factory and he looks forward to a “ very 
busy year ” though he warns shareholders 
that the full benefits of recent acquisitions 
must take some time to appear. At 61s. 6d. 
the £1 ordinary shares yield 43 per cent, 
covered 17 times by earnings. 

Sharing the same financial year with 
Courage and brewing in Burton as well as 
London, Truman Hanbury Buxton raised 
its sales by 43 per cent in 1960-61, com- 
pared with the national rise in beer con- 
sumption of 33 per cent. Its trading profit 
rose by 17 per cent from £1,462,000 to 
£1,715,000 ; but after heavier charges for 
tax and depreciation its net profits rose by 
6 per cent from £583,000 to £618,000, to 
leave the cover on the dividend as raised 
from 17 to 18 per cent, practically un- 
changed at 17 times. 


Gross profit Ordinary dividend 
(£’000s (per cent,) 
Previous Latest Previous Latest 
year year year year 
Courage Barclay 3,525* .4,027 13 14 
Truman Hanbury 1,122 1,328 17 18 
WOR op creases 1,087 1,292 20} 30 


* Adjusted to take account of Simonds’ profits. 
t Adjusted for scrip issue. 


Courage and Truman have different 
views about the future of lager sales in 
this country. The chairman of Truman, 
Mr G. Bent, shares the view of Whitbread, 
with which it has certain links, that the 
traditional quality beers will hold their own 
against lager, which at the moment accounts 
for about 3 per cent of total consumption, 
and he says that Truman will rely on estab- 
lished foreign brewed lager in its houses. 
CBS, on the other hand, has long brewed 
Barclay’s Pilsner Lager and it has now 
joined Guinness and Mitchells and Butlers 
in the development of a new lager brewery 
at Alton. CBS’s own lager brewery at 
Southwark will eventually be closed. Mr 
Courage admits that the heavy initial 
expenses of launching “ Harp” lager will 
mean that it will be some time before this 
venture is profitable but he believes that 
this development is “in keeping with the 
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trend of the beer market.”. Mr Bent is 
guarded in his comments about the more 
immediate prospect, saying simply that 
sales so far in the current year have been 
maintained but that it will not be easy to 
keep pace with rising costs and taxes. At 
8os. 6d. the £1 ordinary shares of Truman 
yield 43 per cent, covered 1.8 times by 
earnings. 

Vaux and Associated brews in Sunder- 
land, Kendal and Edinburgh. It falls into 
a different category in the market in brew- 
ing shares for even after a sharp dividend 
increase its £1 ordinary shares at 165s. 
yield only 3.6 per cent. This can be 
attributed largely to earlier take-over 
rumours. The group has a good record of 
profits. In the year to April 30, 1960, its 
gross profits rose by 40 per cent but this 
reflected the acquisition of Thomas Usher, 
the Edinburgh brewer, and the rise of 19 
per cent from £1,087,000 to £1,292,000 in 
1960-61 must be judged to be satisfactory. 
Its dividend has been raised from the 
equivalent of 20 to 30 per cent, covered 
over twice by earnings, and there is to be a 
one-for-one scrip issue. Clearly, any 
bidder for Vaux will have to pay a good 
price. 


Television Resu lts 


heer week two leading independent tele- 
vision companies have announced 
higher profits and dividends for the year 
to April 30th. The preliminary report from 
Associated Television is as cryptic as usual, 
revealing only the gross profit figure and 
the dividends ; but the news it contained 
was good enough to push the price of the 
5s. “A” shares up by §s. 9d. They now 
stand at 32s. 9d. and yield 9.1 per cent. 
Gross profits rose by little more than one 
per cent in 1959-60 but last year they rose by 
19 per cent from £5,388,000 to £6,412,000. 
What surprised the market was the increase 
in the dividend from 50 to 60 per cent, 
which on a normal tax charge should be 
covered about 14 times. Last September 
the chairman, Mr Prince Littler, said that 
the group was more diversified than ever, 
with its interests in television in this coun- 
try, North America and Australia, in British 


Relay and Wireless, in Muzak background B 


music and Pye gramophone records. 


The gross profits of Associated Rediffu- : 


sion rose by 73 per cent from £7,849,000 


to £8,431,000 but the £500,000 charged § 


for obsolescence in 1959-60 has not been 
repeated. The tax charge of £43 million 
is heavy but net profits also rose by 73 pet 
cent from £3,659,000 to £3,932,000. The 
total tax free dividend has been raised from 
25 to 30 per cent. Most of this will accrue 
to British Electric Traction, which holds a 
§0 per cent interest, and Rediffusion, which 
holds a 373 per cent interest. These results 
bear out the chairman’s forecast last year 
that the loss of the receipts from the ending 
of the networking agreement with Granada 
last July would be more than made good 
from other sources. 
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Montecatini 


HE newcomer in the growing list of 
European .companies wiih_a London 
Stock Exchange quotation is Montecatini, 
the largest chemical and mining group in 
Italy and one of the largest in Europe. 
A large part of the company’s capacity 
was destroyed in the last war and there has 
been an intensive programme of reorganisa- 
tion and reconstruction since then. The 
group has added to its interests in the agri- 
cultural field, including insecticides, while 
its power stations now produce 85 per cent 
of its power requirements in Italy. Like 
other chemical companies Montecatini has 
devoted a good deal of its research effort to 
plastics and it recently developed isotactic 
polypropylene, which shows a greater resis- 
tance than ordinary plastics to heat and 
mechanical wear. 

Montecatini now produces about half of 
Italy’s total output of agricultural chemicals, 
synthetic fibres, dyes and plastic materials 
and in the metallurgical field it accounted in 


1960 for about 62 per cent of the country’s - 


aluminium output, 35 per cent of its lead 
production and 25 per cent of its zinc out- 
put. Sales last year amounted to £136 mil- 
lion, of which about 18 per cent repre- 
sented exports ; in the first four months of 
the current year sales were II per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period in 
1960. The company’s profit record over 
the last five years-is uneven but this largely 
reflects the sharp increase in depreciation 
provisions arising from the group’s pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure. The group 
is continuing to spend heavily on capital 
account and commitments for the next two 
years amount to £75 million, of which a 
substantial part is earmarked for new petro- 
chemical facilities at Brindisi. 

The lire 1,000 shares are being intro- 
duced through Hambros Bank, which will 
issue deposit certificates in London repre- 
senting shares deposited in its name with 
Credit Italiano of Milan. At a London 
price of 53s. 73d. the shares yield about 
2; per cent, more than one point less than 
the current return on the {£1 shares of 
Imperial Chemical Industries. 


Ruston and Hornsby 


HE hopes of a brighter future for 
Ruston and Hornsby expressed nearly 
a year ago by the chairman, Mr W. J. 
Ruston, were not realised in the year to 
March 31st, for profits fell for the eighth 
consecutive year. The chairman cites three 
main reasons for this further setback: the 
improvement in general trading conditions 
did not come early enough to have much 
influence on the year’s results; a heavier 
wage burden cut into profit margins and 
there was a shortage of suitable labour ; 
and technical problems arose which hin- 
dered deliveries. As a result, trading profits 
fell by 12 per cent from £1,367,000 to 
£1,205,000, even though there was some 
improvement in the group’s sales. 
Output of the Davey, Paxman subsidiary, 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


which makes diesel engines and boilers, 
fell last year, and it was left with some idle 
capacity in its factories. This company 
added to its profits but this was due mainly 
to the inclusion of non-recurrent items. In 
contrast the record of the associate com- 
pany, Ruston-Bucyrus, is one of full em- 
ployment and overtime working ; but even 
then demand was unsatisfied and the order 
book for the company’s earth-moving pro- 
ducts lengthened. The group benefited 
from the higher dividends paid by this sub- 
sidiary ; these were reflected in the increase 
in investment income from £366,000 to 
£406,000. - 

A sharp increase of £2 million in work- 
ing capital left the group at the end of 
March with a net overdraft of £192,000. 
Capital commitments then amounted to 
£248,000, so that with the maintained 9 
per cent dividend covered little more than 
I} times, it appears that the company will 
have to conserve resources this year. Mr 
Ruston indicates that the group should 
hold its own in the current year as orders 
have risen and as the effects of the mana- 
gerial reorganisation begin to make them- 
selves felt. By 1962-3, he hopes that there 
will be an improvement in profits. The £1 
shares now stand at their lowest point for 
the year at 23s. 6d. to yield 7.6 per cent. 


International Tea 


HE disappointing results from Allied 

Suppliers had already made an impact 
upon food shares and in particular on the §s. 
shares of International Tea, and when that 
company announced its results this week its 
shares were marked down again, so that at 
14s., compared with this year’s peak of 
19s. 3d., the yield is 44 per cent on the 
maintained dividend of 124 per cent. 

The group’s trading profits in the year to 
April 30th fell slightly, from £2,645,000 to 
£2,563,000, and its net profits declined from 
£1,021,000 to £947,000. It seems clear that 
benefits arising from the group’s modernisa- 
tion scheme involving the conversions to 
date of about 300 branches into self service 
stores, have been more than offset by com- 
petitive price cutting. International Tea’s 
sales may have again been higher, but its 
margins must have been lower. 

The group is still going ahead with its 
development programme and capital com- 
mitments of £765,000 at the end of April 
were very little different from those out- 
standing in April, 1960. Development has 
been largely financed by the sale and lease- 
back of freehold properties and the surplus 
on properties sold last year (as distinct from 
the actual sum of money raised) was 
£421,000. Sales under existing agreements 
with the Legal and General are expected to 
produce a further surplus of £100,000. 
Freehold properties of the group a year ago 
were shown at cost at £6.3 million, so that 
International Tea, whose annual cash flow 
is not much less than £950,000, could pre- 
sumably continue to finance further develop- 
ment by lease-backs. 
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FIRST DEALINGS . July 10 July 24 Aug. 4 
LAST DEALINGS. July 21 Aug. 3 Aug {8 
ACCOUNT DAY Aug. | Aug 15 Aug. 29 


2e ‘HE improvement in prices which took 


place in the London stock market in 

the middle of last week was not maintained 
at the end of the Account on Friday 
although gilt-eaged stocks finished the week 
on a firm note. Anticipation of the Chan- 
cellor’s speech after the week end was once 
again having its effect. Small buying and 
selling and the decrease in recent small in- 
vestment buying led to sensitive and irregu- 
lar price movements from Thursday on- 
wards. The tendency to mark time continued 
on Monday and Tuesday ( the Chancellor’s 
statement came after official hours) but 
although the business remained small prices 
were a little better. On Wednesday however 
the market reacted strongly to the previous 
day’s announcements. At first there were 
widespread losses but later a number of 
equitiés rallied and some wiped out earlier 
falls to close with moderate gains, but on 
Thursday shares fell sharply. Over the 
week to Wednesday The Economist indica- 
tor showed a net gain of 5.7 points at 376.1. 
Short dated gilt-edged stocks improved 
before the week-end on a little bear cover- 
ing and investment buying. At the same 
time War Loan and other undated stocks 
rose on the assumption that gilt-edged might 
benefit from stringent long term government 
measures. But the 2 per cent rise in Bank 
rate caused some sharp falls of up to 1% on 
Wednesday. War Loan 33 per cent fell one 
point but over the week to Wednesday still 
showed a net gain of y« to 534, but all short 
dated stocks showed net falls with Ex- 
chequer 3 per cent 1962-63 down 1} to 943. 
On balance bank and insurance shares 
showed moderate gains, notably Lloyds 
Bank rose by 3s. 9d. to 65s. 6d. and General 
Accident by 9s. 3d. to 155s. 6d. Hire pur- 
chase shares showed sharp falls especially 
United Dominions Trust which following 
its disappointing results lost 25s. to 140s. 
Stores shares recovered slightly, Marks and 
Spencer “A” gained 1s. 43d. to 110s. Steel 
shares dropped, Summers losing 3s. to 
48s. 44d. but Dorman Long went against 
the trend and gained 2s. to 31s. 103d. There 
was a fair turnover in Colvilles new rights 
which closed on Wednesday at 6d. premium. 
shares showed no decided trend 

but City Centre gained 3s. 13d. to 55s. 6d. 
xr. Electrical shares were y lower 
especially General Electric which lost ts. 9d. 
to 30s. 9d. folowing its sharp fall in profits. 
Engineering shares rose moderately in some 
cases, Guest Keen and Nettlefolds gaining 
Is. 43d. to 90s. 6d. Food shares showed a 
few gains particularly Bovril which im- 
proved by 7s. 9d. to 63s. Steady demand 
led to an uninterrupted rise in gold mining 
shares, Western Holding gained 8s. 9d. to 
117s. 6d. and among the finance houses 
Union Corporation gained 4s. 6d. to Sos. 
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Prices, 1961 | BRITISH FUNDS Prices, 1961 Last Two 
es er AND 6, 1961 Bs Bat eo AS Dividends 
cae. | Fett Siac dk Ss 2: ° ° BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
92!, 883, Savings Bonds 3% seeeeee 1955-65 90% 887, 418 3 6 2 10/ 94/6 65/9 z 6 7 b Barclays A eae él 
100/32 99\g Conversion 414% ep eveseseves 1962 99: 32 99516 435 $15 3 100/3 74/3 6c 8 a} District ......... a 
967, 94 Exchequer 3% seer eereee 1962-63 953, 94lg 5 1 4 S77 :%3 80/- 58/7'2 3 06¢ 5 a Lloyds Pica ee 
1O15i¢ 99! Treasury 514% eee reese eees 1962 100!,° 99316 2:.43::8 6 2 6 26/4!2 18/7'3 8 b 7 a| Martins es .5/- 
932935 91 Exchequer 2! % te eeeees 1963-64 923, 91 418 7 6 0 8/ 94/6 67/3 9 ¢ 91, a} Midland 4 2 , ‘ . oe , auing fl 
991935 | 97 Conversion 4%o eevee eerece 1963 Blic 97 4-92 69 1 97/3 73/- 7 b 7 a| Nat Provincial-....... fl 
128832 <4 Conversion 42% ie as eae oe = 16 dl 4 ie $ 6 : 4 95/6 58/9 T'\y9b 623 a | Westminster ‘B’...... éi 
xchequer 5!% .........+++- 8 8 . 
831," | 80s | Funding 3% aaa 1959-69 | 80'T¢| 804 | 5.0 9 | 6 B 61] g9/” 5 SF) 2 eae ere r< 6b ee 
893, | 865, | Funding 4%............ 1960-90 | 867 | 86% | 315 5 | 510 21] 2547, | F/3,, | $i-a5c | $2-05¢ | Bank of Montreal “$10 
79'3\6 | 76'4 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 77!5¢| 764" | 5 2 3. | 6 9 II} 393,° | 36 'S 8 c| 9 c| Bankof NewS. Wales £20 
847, j 823, Savings Bonds 212% eeeee 1964-67 83916 83 § 0 9 6 3 5] 44/9 32/9 wc 5 a Barclays D.c O° él 
_ T2'ty¢ | 68% | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 68% 681.* | 419 5 | 6 B SI] G5 | 4a Sal tab tee oe 
83'5i¢ | 805, Funding 3% ee ee eeeerees | 8! 4 803, e222 6 sill £21 £145, 5/- a|10/-b Hongk’g. & Shang.. . $25 
97'. | 93'4 Wetiery Ge.) isc evade 1920-76 | 96 9414 3 49 |. 416 6¢ | 70/6 50/- 9 »b 15a | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot.. 10/- 
85', | 817g | Conversion 3'2%..........-1969 | 84 82* 41910 | 6 9 9 | £2956 | £2515,¢ [$2-32!2c $2-37!oc! Royal Bk. Canada. ...$10 
9351, | 89 Conversion 5% ...... <tuiea 1971 | 89%, | 89 49 1 6 10 10 {119/6 96/3 10 b 9 a | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£! 
95lli6 | OI | Conversion 514%. .....+++++ 1974| 91%, | 91 43 3 6 7 0 | 40/3 34/- 5 a} 10 b| Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 
73! 683g | Treasury 312%.........- 6813 68! 414 0 6 8 Ili [165/- 95/- 22!'2¢ | 22!9¢| Hambros ....... £1 f.p. 
7214 | 672 | Treasury 31358 Sus cael 1979-81 | 6716", 6719* | 413 10 | 6 8 6/1 89/6 | 59/6 | 2a | Bg Schroders ....-- +++. éi 
97914 | 91's | Funding 512% ........-. 1982-84 | 91% | 94g | 3:19 4 | 6 41011 60/6 | 48/9 6!4a| 6'4b | Union Discount ...... ra] 
5915 5334 Redemption 3% see eeeee 1986-96 537g 5414 4 9.2 6 6 71 27/4'2 13/- Soc Nil a | Bowmaker ......... Sf. 
88l, 8234 | Treasury 5% ak eee 1986-89 | 82!3,\¢| 83 4210 6 8 5/| 23/6 16/9 Sina 9!nb Lombard Banking ...5/- 
63! | 577% | Funding 312% ........ 1999-2004 | 58 58 460 6 7 81} 21/9 14/9 7lnb 5 a| Mercantile Credit ...5/- 
945g | 87'g | Treasury 5!2%.......--. 12} 87716 87',4 40 4 6 10 O/ }210/- 140/- 4 a! 22!9'b | United Domins. Tst. ..£1 
653, | 58! Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 58!2* s9* 43 0 615 6f 
594 52716 War Loan 3§2.%....... after 1952 | 52!3i¢} S3'4 410 6 12 10f ; BREWERIES, Etc. 
59 525g | Conv. 312% ees after Apr. 1961 | 5234 53!'4 417 614 4f] 13/- t1/10!2 ss FPR Bass, M. & B. .......5/= 
507, 45 | Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 45! 453, 41 4 6 13 Vif] 41/12 \/- 5 a 8!2b | Distillers ..........10/- 
44 38!4 | Consols 2!2%.......eseeeeseces 38! 383, 319 3 6:9: 37 ae 13/- A b 4a one anes s fund a 
431, | 38% | Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 | 38'. | 38% | 40 1 | oi of] ls | fs. | 7b] 8 a) Guinness..........10/= 
91516 | 87% | British Electric 412%... 67-69 | BBY | B7I* | 412 4 | 6 9101] 40)" | 35/7 5° a| Fipb | Teacher (Distillers) .10/- 
oe ae ok ows 32 counes rae age we : - : ° 9 $ 98/- 76/9 12 b 6 a Watney Mann..... ar 
| Britis! ectric 37 ....-- 8 4 € . ‘a? 
8175 78% | British Electric 45. 19749 73 784 4 Z 8 6 z 6! 135/ 106/6 8 a 19 b | Whitbread ‘A’....... £l 
Ip 4 } British Electric 3'2%..... 16 2 | 
847% | 80%, | British Gas 4%..........1969-72 | BIl4* | 80%* | 413 11 | 6 9 Ol Logg | a9/3 | 4 a] Blab nee aes 
8113; | 795g | British Gas 312%........ 1969-71 | 80', | 79% | 41511 | 6 8 81] 28/I'2 | 21/1! | 4a] Mb | British Plaster Bd. . . 10/— 
593g 53!51¢ | British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 54 | 541, 410 4 6 7 21] 26/10!, 17/9 6 a} 10 b| Richard Costain..... 5/- 
75''1¢ | 723g | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 72'5)¢ | 72!'2 a ee 610 4/] 13/- 7. | we 5 a | Crittall Mfg. ........ 5/- 
807, | 76', | British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 7634 76! 410 4 6 7 5i} 18/6 10/6 | 6 a| 14 b International Paints ..4/— 
61716 | 56's | British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 565i, 56'4 | 4149 6 9 41 1105/6 85/- | 5 a| 12!,b| London Brick........ £l 
| 66/9 40/6 21%7g¢ | 25 c | Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 
ae cae ot eee —— ed ee et nes 12'nb 7!2a | Taylor Woodrow... .5/- 
ti Prices, 1961 | DOMINION AND ents jet ag jah 36, 167/1', |119/6 I7!4b 7'2a | Wall Paper Defd...... él 
High | hae CORPORATION STOCKS 1961 1961 CHEMICAL 
= (ao saeee or - “7 : a apna a | 22/6 6a 14 » Albright & Wilson... 5/- 
] | = > Lg secre e elf 
82'g | 78 | Australia 314% ......0.ecseeeeeneees 1965-69 | 78!,* | 78 615 O/ 33/9 sie . Te) Poe 
= a oe: beeeeeee ee | = bn . : = 81/6 | 63/1 | 6l4a| 7lgb/ICI...... nkespensoikt 
eylon wove aa | 2 ' - | 353 a} 0 Bb | Monsanto..... coccew/— 
101'6 a7 New Zealan : &, stay 1976-80 971, 7, é 3 Oe 26/10'2 | 20/ 5 a| 10 b| Monsanto 5/ 
' | odesia an yasalan ins 2 ‘ORES 
gl | 741, South Africa 3!12%........+.. 0.0000 1965-67 | 75 | 742 | 910 Ol lag |oy- | 4 @| 8 b| Bove Pure Drus '5/- 
59 54 | Southern Rhodesia 4'2% ...........- 1987-92 | 543,4* | 54 816 O01} 91/3 | 58/6 20 b/| 7!2a | Montague Burton. ..10/- 
945, | 88'4 Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% .......-. 980-85 883, | 881, | 6 9 411 74/3 | 48/- 13!3b | _55¢a | Debenhams........ 10/- 
89 84 Birmingham 414% ............- .. 1967-70 | 84'4 | 84 6 13 O1 | 59/4! | 45/- Tiga | 30 Bb GUS. Ae. cc ccccss 5/- 
9234 88 DOD Wii x tice cke<adabacdes .. 1971-73 88 | 88! 6 8 O/ | 70/3 50/- 20 a{| 25 b| House of Fraser..... 5/- 
93 89'4 | Corporation of London 5'4% ........1976-79 | 89'4 | 891, 6 5 O1} 21/12 | 15/9 5 a! 7!3b | Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- 
483, 4335 Ce, Se . after 1920 | 433, | 4414 615 Of }i17/6é 93/7'2 15 a} 32!2b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 
B9!g 84 Ss aks nn dks peahéaene> <ek one 1980-83 | 84 | 84 6 9 O/ | 53/10'2 | 34/10'2| 10 a@| 20 b | United Drapery..... 5/- 
93 87' PU NIG 55 0 dns 0nd Bieeds atnteus 1980 | 88 | 87! 6 11 Of | 62/I'2 | 50/3 25 b 105,a | Woolworth......... 5/- 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
ed WO OTA itive ctacves él 
oan an Brit. Electronic Inds..5/- 
4a TaD | BING ces cccsmes él 
6 T'nb 5 aj} Crompton Parkinson.5/- 
| | 2313¢| 313 | Decca Record...... io/- 
2 a} EMI......... see 10/~ 
Atch. Topeka... | 255g | 253g | Boeing........ 49 5134 | Int. Harvester.. | 50 40/6 see | : 2 : ; Enolish tleetrie : a 
Can. Pacific..... | 23'g | 241g | Celanese ...... 353g | 367g | Inter. Nickel... | 843g 39/6 | 29/- 3 @ 7. | Ganagak Bactré. él 
Pennsylvania .... | 12'4 | 133g | Chrysler ...... 437, | 44!2 | Inter. Paper.... | 303, | 313, 72/9 | 47/~ ane 81.5 | CA. Parsons “él 
Union ie oad = a nae ding : it, = fomnannes Sowies oie 85% 52/3 | 38/6 3150 6lnb AX, Seeraiiens.. vie 
Amer. Electric .. | 4 4 rown Zeller. . 4 4 onsanto...... 8 fo , Sica ca a 
Am. Tel. & Tel. . |120'g [122° | Distillers Seag. . | 38% | 383, | Nat. Distillers.. | 273, |28 | °/- | 45/3 | 20 ¢| 25 ¢/| Thorn Electrical... ..5/ 
Cons. Edison.... | 77 763g | Douglas....... 31 347g | Pan-American... | 173g | 177, ENGINEERING 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 5334 | 55'g | Dow Chemical. | 75!2 | 75!2 | Procter Gamble | 84! | 875, 36/9 | ' 4lob k & Wil fl 
Standard Gas.... | 53g | 5'4 | Du Pont....... 185g |218!2 | Radio Corpn... | 5634 | 58! — Ad eae; 6¢2 Baber ileox.... 
United Corpn... | 8!2 | 85g | East. Kodak.... [105 |103!4 | Sears Roebuck . | 677, | 68!g a) i 33/- b $f John oases Z 
Western Union.. | 4234 | 43'4 | Ford Motor.... | 85!4 | 90 | Shell Oil ...... 415, | 43lg ane a ee? ake ene peas /- 
MPR aa iss ke 71 | 73 | Gen. Electric... | 63'g | 64'4 | Socony-Mobil .. Oe 1 oi ae cy ee eee, tie 
Aluminium ..... 3134 | 313g | General Foods . | 81', | 82 | Stand. Oillnd... | 497, | 503, 0) 2 | 4/9 st es Ric ee iS 
Amer. Can...... 42 | 4414 | General Motors | 45!4 | 47!2 | Stand. Oil NJ... | 43!2 | 441, wa 28/- 2!2a Nil?b érwagl ceed teesees : 
Am. Smelting ... | 647, | 6412 | Goodyear ..... 425 | 43%, | Union Carbide. /130 [13334 | 32/07 | 13/6. | .S a) Mil b | John Thompson .... .5/- 
Am. Viscose .... | 56!4 | 56'4 | Gulf Oil..... .. | 353g | 38lg | ULS. Steel ..... 80'5 | 85!g ey . 2| 21/84 | fhe Phe Covent saUge. /- 
Anaconda ...... 537g | 56'4 | Heinz........ . | 56! | 597% | West. Electric.. | 41'2 | 423, 5 / 51/6 18, b ine a a ah wcindh peers i 
Beth. Steel...... 40 | 43!g | Int. Bus. Mach.. [464° |470 | Woolworth.... | 7634 | 767, ie 64/- 7'2a 2 lied Ironfounders. . .£ 
| /- 83/- 3 8 " : ee 2 2 te 
<== SSE SS 3 pDebdevcccrses - 
Standard and Pocr’s Indices (1941-43=10) /' 8!2b 4'!2a | George Cohen -5/- 
° a nr ao : . = 
: . a uest Keen...,. : 
196! 425 | Yield 25 Yield 50. | 4 a| 12 b| Head Wrightson..... 5/- 
eens % Rails % Utilities | z : : b ~— aor assis ds ey 
cae eral a ight Sek a | Ransome & Marles...5/~ 
June 28 68-40 2:95 31-68 5-10 57-55 3a 7 bj Renold Chains....... él 
july 5 69-43 2-90 32-38 4-99 58-92 10 a 17!, 6 | Simon Engineering . .5/- 
ay 68-97 2-92 31-91 5-07 59-63 4 ¢ 7 a | Tube Investments..... él 
at ae 68-35 2°95 30-89 5-23 59-03 2'2b VISE | VUE we cncess sivas él 
a = 69-61 2-89 31-81 5: 59-58 li'gb 334a | Ward (Thos. W.)..... £1 
— noah 5 a 22!2b | Woodall-Duckham...5/- 


* Ex dividend. tT: 
(a) Interim dividend. 


th) After Rhodesian tax. 


425 Industrials :—High, 71-25 (May 17). 


$ Assumed average life 8 years. 


ax free. 
(b) Final dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). 








§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 


(d) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. per share. 


fe) To earliest date. 





|| Ex. capitalisation. 
(f) Flat yield. 


































Prices, IS 
‘High | ; 
- | 
78/3* | 76/10!.| 3-38 | 4/- | 
84/-  84/3* | 3-80 Bi te 
61/9 | 65/6 | 3-32** ue A 
21/102 | 22/1ly | 3-39 | ae Le 
77/9 79/3" | 3-79**) La 
79/3* | 82/3 | 3-40 ela 
73/6* | 76/- | 3-84 ao, | 1 
37/- | 36/9 | 6-53 5/-. | 43 
44/3 | 46/6 | 4-30 20/10'> Me 
£2396 | £23!3\g | 2:99 B/- | 63 
26! 26'4 5:49g | . 51/6 | 4 
34/6 i374 | sal | Bre 6 
51/3 | 53/9 | 5-Se* | 
£i8 | £1814* | 4-1 | 
53/6 | 53/6 | 3-08 |. Busy | 1 
£2Bl ig | £28316 2-92 | 4 86/3 | 61 
96/6 |99/6 | 3-82 «En 17 
34/6 | 35/6 | 8-45 |. Bi76/9 103 
125/- |130/- | 3-46 | ., BOS | % 
70/6 74/- _| 2:03 ee 
40/9 | 48/- | S20 | Be ise 
15/10! } 15/41. |... | BD | If 
I7/- | 17/- | 5°59 | 1 Bigh/- 1a 
ae [ae | S| REP 
Bs ss : | 
1/10lp 14 
12/3 | 12/3 | aap BS 
33/em | 33/em | 4.03 2 9% ; 
17/3 | 17/6 | 3-00 | 2 - ia 
Si/- | 52/— | 4-230 2 BF, 
13/— | 13/712 | 4-40). 012 | 7 
31/3 | 31/9 | 3-94 | a, 88} 
We We 18 | eae 3 
x F * BH 28/l0', | 2 
Nj | 5: 
33/3 20 
78/6 |79/3 | 3-15 | 2 
210, 23/1"3 5-41 2 46/33 
- s — | 
6 | 9/9 | 7-69 12 Bigg iy 
woe | ut/- | 7-27 | E'S 
9i/- | 91/- | 3-85 | Bg | 7: 
52/— | 56/- | 2-23 | 3g = 7 
20/9* | 20/- | 5-00 | 1, 3 . 
124/- |126/- | 3-97 | ERP YF 
; 54/3 | 3 
4/6 | 4 
23/10! | 24/10!| 4-02 | 21 | 
17/9 °| 17/7, | 3-26 | 3° a tf 
43/3 | 46/- 4-78 | 1% {a 
67/6 | 68/9 | 400/29 G2 | 
20/6 | 20/9 | 3-61 | 29% na | 
et 
} 30/9 |2 
27/6 | 28/9 | 2-09 | 2 : 
7%6/- | 76/3 | 3-61 | 2 98/6, | 6 
s/o |Si/- | see | 2° pss sit 
ye | Se- | 4-02 | ty a, ia 
16/4!, | 16/8'4 | 2-96 | WE gee | 3 
108/7'. |110/- | 2-16 | 1B 8/6 | 3 
3/3 | 543" | 3-30 | 
| -am 61/6 | 
| 49/6 3 
32/- | 37 
- |37/9 | 7-95 | 1 
10/3 ot In a iisy7's if 
56/- | 56/7'2 | 4-77 | 2 By)? 10 
11/6 | 11/9 | 5-32 | % : 
we Bs | ER |} 
31/6 | 34/11. | 1-90 | 2° 
32/- | 32/3 | 6-20 | th 
32/6 | 30/9 | 6-50 | 2 
53/3 | 54/9 | 4:57 | 4 
40/6 | 42/6 | 4:59 | 2% 
46/6 | 47/- | 2-66 | 4 














29/1! 
35/3 | 36/6 
5/10! | 6/4! 
26/10!> | 26/10! 
5/3 
30/6 
14/9 
27/-* 
66/6 


28/10! 


LIAVNSasSsF S280 





- 68 
14/9 | 15/3 59 
39/-* | 43/- 65 
35/7'2 | 35/1'2 91 
68/6 68/9 07 
31/7'2 | 34/6 80 
69/- 70/- 29 
22/6|| | 21/9il -83** 


** Yields ba 
Daily Mi 
Rank Or 


WT Ex rights. $+ Ex all. 
(g) Equivalent to 7:2 sterling. 


> 196 
- 1 


E WY 
GRR SI UCRa 


? 




























































































juhas Pri 
6, | ices, 196 
1961 a 7 1961 | Lee Top 
. igh | ae ivi 
s ‘eit A 
3-38 —— TOCKS et | Price, | Yi 
3200 |” v4/- | 17/6 %, ] = 1961" | July 2% Yield, | 
3.32"* is/- | 7 el 1c! aie Ae | tele 28 1 Pri 
3-39 14/- a | 10 . 10 cia FOOD aT eet 1961 ’ | over} ces, 1961 | 
chee 88 oe | 14 ¢|-e'8| Aled Suppers a | Ber 
3-34 | a | 7/6 | tirab | 12! b Bowl... ag | ite | = — | oo ORD 
: a | ashe 2I20 | 10 7b | Brooke Bond ‘6 a f. | Ue I9/10!2 | 5-03 Ss (?) rm aie 
.s al 10/9 9 b | ye Pa a? Sy | tea ay 1-70 | 2'4 | 62/- pe Pre eae "= july 19, ‘uly 6 | Yiel 
9 wB/i0l) | 16/334 2a 726 | Ranks. wdinen a laa? | tayate | aa 312 | 319 36/9 ¢ | % ae ae | lc 
-49g B/- 34 a, lank o evens een I Ta/— | 4 , 3 1/9 a| 60 M 3 aE 1961 over 
‘ | 62/- 5 a | eae se ween ie 10/- | 7 a4 4:3 34 41 20 b ISCELLA a 
PR SMe) tS area as | a2 |S aR | he) te pact Saree, | 048 = 
“| | 65/3 a 2 | Celene oe. ol ! ! 6 | 2° 13/- 6 34 en eae BES as 
$00 | | Ws. | 4 bt: Bhe| Brit. Amer. ieee 17/7 88 | 4:38.| 2 70/- | a Sb "3 | paeaas S| at | sa 
- j | | . 12 re - | * | Cc sees & | . 
+ Iie | He | 150 ae dente Sgeeeee lf | A/T isi | 5:40 2 |B 31/9 me 1b Brith See af s/s Billo 391 | Be 
45 | 32 3 lass ol eringlSimance 68/6 > | | | aoe oor 6 a |4 ish Ropes «4... — | 21/2!4* | 43/9 | oe 
177, | 20 a| b | Bri INSURA | 68 4-82 4 | 55 47/6 14-4¢ | b|G et vee 2/6 | 21 | 4-57 | 134 
3-46 176/9 103 3  |t4l-I7 25 b| ritannic NCE /6 | 6-57 | 2 /6 | 3% 12 b| 6 a ews arses 10/- | 3/9 | IS 2-54 | 2'2 
2:03 ta 60/6 A | 20 c t4l-I7c | Comniercial Uni Fe al 5/ 134 {10 /- i ane 40 b 30a — Pen eo on 5/- | 52/9 | ee 5-1 | 2'5 
5-21 | +s 39! ars 35 a| 40 b Equity & La Union . .5 nt BIS p=. 1 “1 7/3 | aa 12! | ete rrisons & teeeeeee ~ | 34/- | 3/9 a oe ae 
| st BB 46/- 4 oh ae a ieee i Ushows ai | ee | 131516 7s | eye | Ib) 5 y bs ae | Se | 34/- 9 | 2° 
100/- | 80 b | ral Acci .. 8/6 | 72 3-08 | 57 7'4b a er * efd.. £1 | | 5 2-94 
so mj6 /: a 110 | Guardi ccident 273 | 72/- | 37/3 | /6 4b| 4 Ilford epee 47/6 7/9 | 3 
5°59 Wy 156/3 | Bl, | b | Le ian.... oe 5/= 146/13 | 28! BAT! tees 30/3 29/6 93g.c | | Mord ..-20reereeee, 5/- | 36 | 48/9 2-60** 2 
: | 11 | $20 I 'yb | ual & Gonaral. 5/— /3 il 2, {- a | 24 10 6b | hat | epee: 5/_ | (ae 6-15 | 33 
he | ft /- 140/9 +183! a +70 b| te ani = ce a 2/9 sits 1.93 pcsee aS 13/9 15 b |S r¢ ae Canning .... fi ie 2 6-16 | 2% 
ieee? ews asec terse DOE os Empl.....£1 aA stn 2:59%* 7 ae i3-6¢| Flag Radio. Duffryn fl | SH toe | ae | 34 
? | Ta ed b ae “t-te 5/- 89 135/6° 1-45 | 3 } 27/6 2 aire ie Radio Rentals. tees i9/- | Saye 3/9 2-43 | z. 
; | tig | Rofl Eackange 22 Ls 42/6 95 | 78/~ ns | 2b | Sch rganisation. . . /- | 26 . 31/6 -92 | a 
4.49%" IG)/10'n 14/ | 4b Royal Exchange ..... - ER las 3-03 | eee eae | Bion} ies I mean (9 | 28 Sos | an 
4-03 86/3 66/1 | 42 ange .... - 161/9 | g 3: 6 13 met inte | Tgb oer tee S/~ | 25/- as z | 3 
: | 2 48 Al 26 | M £1 jl 68/6 04 | ay a ¢ | 2 Th dais Suit cas /~ | 38/- 27/- 2 
m3 18; A/idh | aha Jira Bruen Motor rcs Nae Ble | 5% | S| ae? | ser Pore 15 eesti wi |r | 2a | 2 
4-40** 2 88/9 52 \4 12 24 BI, b aguar Car OF wwe aee 5/: | : /\'y | 31 = 5 13 b nilever ewall.... fi 25/- 5 = 3- 134 
3-94 ea 99/10!5 age 15 c G2 Rolls-Royce eo 5/_ 14/41, 14 /- +4! a 10 b Unilever wiv is! | 63/6 +6 /3 = |. lg 
4:10 2!) 18/6 a 15 b 7\,0 Rootes oe Be aT a 69/6 Fa 7-0 62 | Tl05¢b nited Glass § a 135/6 line = 2 
4-60 2 33/3 2 /- 3! c 20 A.C.V tors ‘A’. “a 1 44/6 /- |. 5 2! 46/3 | tained Maieees :.. 5 ~| 46 i/- 3 56 | 2! 
13, 41/3 8/I'5 24a 3 c Leyland yn em - 4/- | 6/9 | 45/10!, 4i 73 20 36/ } lolasses . ..5/- | 17/6 93, -48 | 34 
28)! a Oa b | B Shntces.. So £1 | 75/- 7/\" 4-80 4 /- 1S). 6!n0 | ...10/— | 32 18/- 3-68 | 3h 
al ede Se 42) Bab eee Be Be | om Bt | $e i | Bee) (ee) a . smireine eee ee 
5:41 2 3 2. | i! ink | Cente eames ~ | 16/10! = | 4: aif | 15/— 38/- c ¢ | Cun: ‘om’ weal | } 4 
; | 4 4/3 {= | 4b 2 Du roup...... [0 £1 | 29 2 17/6 21 2 i 10 Ze ard -.. alth. 10/- | 
4a | Di ies ga 2's gah Ba" a 74 ai w/e 34/10 the 10 France Fenwick «1. a $8 BR 4 
7:27 | iS ¢ ressed Soe Cs i 3 25 2 4:38 Il, 25/- 2/- a 8 Lond Mie... 1 21/9 15/4! -23 2 
72 | 68/9 110 | Triplex Sa ons 5 53/6 25/1'2 | 6-30 3 13/9 2nc 2! BI PRO De hy ..--- £1 | 2076 21/6 7-80 
2-23 | 3, 92/3 bm 40 ings ... 10 - 21/9 aa | 4-98 2 S-<e}-5 2¢ | Reard Defd..... as..5/— | 10/7% | 40/- | 6-51 4 
3-97 1 @/6 7/6 18%4b 6 b | Anglo-A veneers pid 37/6 4-00 1N4 74/1012. 54/ ¢ | Royal on Smith. 10). 25 10h 37/713 | 7:69 24 
33, #2 3 a aa C -America | : 43/7 5 kok Ae iro i. S >} 2 : ed 
: : er 15/3 | 40 a | a b | eee Gold Fields £1 11/6 : 410k 27/6 gel al fi) i4/- | os i. i 
is Ge eee t| Geert |B an. ce ae ge | Sf eee eer ee 
326 | 378! 1 | atitola| 6 | Fe a | frecaum poration ..2/ ee aie | ga | 1, | sypate-| ag 1 a el te orman Long....... £1 & 
4-78 | 3° B97/6 aon 60 a| 25 b | Free Scone Ge ea 6 | 45/6 Alia | g-42 2 57/4!2 phe 7l>b 4a Lancashire Ste be peut: £ 56/10! 
4-00 13, 28/6 | th | 110 b| 50 a Hartebeestf eduld a j 16/- ' /- | 2 68/7'2 {10's | 15 29 | 5 South D mek... ! 29/10'.* 56/-1 
| ; Id .. .5/- i 18/- | 00 69 48/4! c a!s urham sn Seba 2% 31 5-75 .] 
3-61 2/9 5/3 (5 /9 | b| 90 Presiden tfontein . et | 75/7! 22- 3 /6 aafate | 3 Se teel Co wets 5/45 | [10ln 6 | 4 
2! 63/6 5/- ai | 8! a | Weste ¢ Brand.... /- 40/7! 80/7', | 1 mow 63/6 /4!5 \ b 6 Stewarts, of Wales «vie | 30/414 | 36/3 | ‘27 | 2 
N/7ly 51/3 | 3!34 sa 6 | Winkelh Holdings 27 18/a 48/12 4 41/3 0-54 | 2° | 46/6 | 2 bls a | John § & Lloyds rena 38/412 | 29/71, | 6-07 | 3h 
8/3 60 b | 35 | C elhaak. ..5/= jl 2 51/10! 12-12 | 834b o | Untehd tenet ee fl | > | 37/1 | 8-10 | 2 
2-09 6/113 | aie. | ante 20 a hartered........ 10 108/9 117 2| 10-60 Ia | 6l4a nited St veeeeeel 45/1'2 | 13 | 6-73 | é 
3-61 2, § 20/9 as eae | 41 liga Rhod. An ae | ie/- | as | 8-5 115 42/7" United Stee o..0. 0c 51/4!2 | 45/412 rie | 23% 
a | ft 8/6 | 29 | O'5iea | 4 4a | Rhod. Ansio-Amer Is/- | 2/6 ae 1b | gee | Stl, ii ae ae", | 48/41. | 6 61 | 3! 
3-03 | 2 59/41, 11O/e | oe so | Tene iaiaians. ee Or oKe 9/3 | acer | 9? 70/4\" | 33/108 oe) TEXT TL | 4676 | 48 | $30" 2% 
4-02 | 3 $155 sige | 100 4 | 13346 Tonmiesiin ope....- - 9/6 | di | 13-97 9 47/6 S/108, | 3 a) ate English S ILES | 48/- 24m 3 
2:% | 4 22/6 Sy | $1-50c 150 b Comaitien pe 5/4! | sya 3 a joy 8/9 34/6 | — | om b | Fine S ewing Cott 25 | 33 
ale oe. |e ee e | Sreeae | neko ned Zine... . 2/6 | aie? aint ia 74/6 Slot, | 9ISb | 5stb ee jon £1 | 32/4! De 
3-13 I, 88/6 | oe 20 24 27!2 Internat. fae Reg. "5 | | 63/6 | pola | ae 134 37/3 63/- 13 35 — Courta ‘ids Conon... £1 | 26/4! | 32/4! | 
3-30 | Ih ye | he| 70 te /- 123/912 e | 602 | 13 20/7! | 28a b| 8 Siecuaree biossi él 54/9 ie | wee | 
| Wh 2¢ 7076 Rio Ti in p.v. $150! 7/6 9 2 | 134 16/2'4 15/4! 7'4b | a | West ents Maceis...4 £i | 37 | 55/3 10-91 | 2 
61/6 | ai\-Tee nto.... 4 19/ 2 $155 -80 34 | 55 4 | 11/97 3 | 2a] W Riding W ris...4/- | /3 33 9-05 
46/- | French... ws M2 Sioztts | 7-32 134 | p/l0'2| 3 133 oie meee wena tt | en | $6 | 4 
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- eaten ey a 3 / 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended July 22, 1961, there was an “‘above-line”’ 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £5,956,000 compared 
with a deficit of £5,294,000 in the pervious week and a surplus 
of £6,856,000 in the nae period of last year. There 
was a net receipt “below-line” of £27,922,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £228,382,000 compared with 
£312,893,000 in 1960-61. 



















April |, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, 1961, | ended | ended 
£'000 Estimate to to July july 
1961-62 | July 23, | July 22, 23, 22, 
1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... |2,728,500] 409,398) 472,459] 28,897| 29,636 
ee ae 210,000] 27,800! 33,100} 1,000; 1,000 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 71,100) 89,300] 3,800) 5,200 
Stamps........ 000} 27,800; 34,400} 1,600; 2,300 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... 325, 71,100| 94,400} 6,200) 5,000 
Other Inland 
Rey. Duties. . 50 vie 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000 607,248 | 723,659} 41,497| 43,136 
Customs....... 1,550,000} 457,382} 501,484] 27,902) 34,031 
Eee. sans cee 960,000] 238,925; 241,325] 4,660) 7,155 





Total Customs 
and Excise... |2,510,000 


696,207| 

















Motor Duties ..{ 155,000 17,955 777 
PO (Net Recpts) mn sad aks 
reeaaee Lic’s.. 40,000 eae 2,000 
undry Loans ’ 
Miscellaneous } 205,000 32,870 \ 357 
Wotel <i 6,508,000 | 1,373,207 87,456 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 186,976) 218,684] 5,735; 7,159 
Payments to N. 
ireland Exch. 92,000] 23,462; 24,042 
PO Fund — Ini- j 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 3,165 3,285 12 13 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 1,379,355 | 1,468,556] 66,760 85,780 
Tete scaass 5,961,902 1,592,958 | 1,714,567 72,507 | 92,952 
Sinking Funds. . 40,000 9,164 8,374 90 460 
‘‘ Above-line” Surplus — | _ + _ 
SET 228,915; 117,757] 6,856) 5,956 
‘“* Below-line ” Net Expen- Cr. Cr. 
DING Fidos ockeaeves 83,978; 110,625] 11,071 | 27,922 





- + | 4+ 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 312,893 17,927 | 21,966 


Net receipts from : 





Tax Reserve Certificates 69,604 60,829 599 
Savings Certificates..... 27,100; —4, 1,400 | —/,/00 
Defence Bonds ........ 36,364 20,244 474 
Premium Savings Bonds. 12,670 13,650 600 

paUsdkap couaieet 146,738 90,423 573 


* Net issue of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £23 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net issue of £28 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 












(£ million) 
. Ways and Means 
_Teewerr | Renee | roa 
5 joating 
Public | Bank of 
Tender Tap . | England wate 











: ! 
1960 | | 
july 23 | 3,450-0 | 1,856-1 | 207-3 | 0-3 5,513-6 
1961 | | | | 
Apr. 15 | 3,130-0 | 1,928-5 | 2695 | 6-0 5,333-9 
» 22] 3,140-0 | 1911-3 | 336-3 |... 5,387-6 
29 | 3,110-0 | 1,993.1 Bee. sss 5,351-0 
May 6| 3,130-0 | 1,887-3 | 293-3 | 5,310-6 
» 13 | 3,160-0 | 1,893-0 | 275-3 5,328-2 
20 | 3,180-0 | 1,839-1 316-3 5,335°5 
» 27 | 3,210-0 | 1843-3 | 249-7 | 5,303 -0 
] 
June 3 | 3,240-0 | 1,825-3 | 258-5 5,323-8 
» 10] 3,270-0 | 1,827-6 | 242-2 5,339-8 
» 17.| 3,280-0 | 1,823-6 | 263-9 5,367°5 
» 24] 3,290-0 | 1,909-6 | 201-6 5,365°8 
a 
30 3,290-0 | 283-3 5,483-0 
—_——_— 
July 8] 3,280-0 | 1,853-1 | 265-2 0-8 5,399-0 
» 15 | 3,270-0 | 1,866-0 | 269-0 Se 5,405-0 
. 3,260:0 | 1,894-4 | 214-3 5,368 °7 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE rise of 2 per cent in Bank rate to 

7 per cent on Tuesday left a longer than 
usual gap before the next Treasury bill 
tender. The market referred back to 
September, 1957, for a rough guide in 
fixing rates. On that occasion the 7 per 
cent Bank rate was followed by a rise from 
4% to 6% per cent in the Treasury bill rate. 
On Wednesday three month trade bills rose 
to 73-8 per cent, an increase of 2 per cent, 
and bank bills of a similar maturity rose 
to 63-67 per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender on the Friday 
before the change in Bank rate the discount 
market again made no real attempt to 
anticipate a possible change in Bank rate, 
although the syndicate did lower its bid by 
3d. to £98 16s. 11d., and the average rate 
of discount rose by just under 7s per cent 
to 4% per cent. Outside bidders kept out 
of the tender, and total applications fell by 
£45 million to £333 million. In these 
circumstances the market allotment rose 
from 47 per cent to 66 per cent. Credit 
was tight on the Monday and Tuesday 
before the Bank rate change and on Wednes- 
day one or two houses borrowed small 
amounts from the Bank at 7 per cent. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
5%, 26/7/61)... 7 Bank bills : 
tn 6! 4-63, 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 614-634 
(maximum) : 4 months...... 6! 4-634 
BOGS... 5. occ ceese 5 6 months...... 6'4-634 
Discount houses... 5-5!'4 | Fine trade bills : 
3 months...... 7',-8 
Money : 4 months...... 7!2-8 
Day-to-Day ....... 533-573 6 months...... 734-8! 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
rate: We EE cksreres 2-200 
(from 3'3%, 11/8/60) 3 ae $60 2:244 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





oH July 27, | July 19, | July 26, 
(€ million). 1960 | 1961 |~ 1961 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... 2,319-2 |2,364-9 |2,400-2 
Notes in banking dept. .... 31-2 60-5 25:1 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,347-5 |2,423-7 |2,423:8 
Other securities.......... 0:7 0:8 0:7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-8 0-5 0:5 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts..... Satins 10-5 15-7 12:4 
Special deposits .......... 117-9 155-2 155-2 
RET ois» adr esas Ua 226-4 254:7 258-3 
NDS Fis et ieee eee 68-4 76-4 77:9 
WO scchn tse te reban te 423-4 502-0 50-38 
Securities : 
Government .........++. - | 423-3 405-8 429-7 
Discounts and advances.... 43-5 35-0 48-0 
SE ko cping Se ch eroeab nue 18-8 18-0 18-3 
WN sts io nc intense son 409-5 458-9 496:0 
Banking department reserve . 32-1 61-4 26:0 
; Y Yo % 
F PROD OTNO 6.560 Ga viiin’s dae 5 12-2 5:1 





£11,015,100, capital 


* Government debt is 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,425 million on 
July 27th. 


£14,553,000. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 





Amount (£ million) 





Three Months’ Bills 





Date of |~ ee 
Average | Allotted 
Tender Offered Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
I 91 day i> a % 
July 22 250-0 109 9:27 43 
1961 
ade. 260-0¢ 89.9-01 | 38 
P : oo 88 1-71 | 67 
May 5 240-0 87 4:27 49 
w 3 350.0 86 5-04 | 50 
oi 360.0 88 3-18 | 33 
” 26 270-0 88 8-74 | 50 
June 2 270-0 88 9-61 | él 
ee 270-0¢ 89 4:14 39 
16 260-0 333 | 8 
" 93 260-0¢ 90 8-47 50 
” 30 250-0 90 8-94 46 
july 7 240-0 + fe 
oem 240-0 91 4-47 47 
tes 240-0 92 5-62 66 


* On July 2ist tenders for 91 day bills at £98 16s. I 1d. secured 
66 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 
this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 
by £10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 





Market Rates: Spot 




















United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2+787 16916 2-787 6-916 2°787 1616 2-787 1616 2-7873-79 2-793 651g 
Canadian $... ses 2-879 6—"lig 2-875 16-716 *873g-!9 8731616 8753-34 2-88!g-'4 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13-6414-! 13-641 4-l4 13-6414!) 13-643g—5 13-65-66! 13 -68!,-3, 
SWS FE... 0e 11 -94-12-547, 12-O153-7g 12-O1lg—lp 12-O1'4—'2 12-0134-02 12-03!4-04!, 12-05! 4-3, 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 138 -57!2- 138-57!)- 138-55- 138-57!- ‘75- 139-05- 
142-05 62! 62! 60 62! 95 15 
Dutch Gld.... 9-983,-10-28!> 10-00!5-3,4 10-00! 4-!5 10-00! 9-3, 10-005g-7, 10-0134-02'4 | 10-033,-04', 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-037—11-365 11-077 Ig 11 0759-7 11 -073g—5, 11 -08!g—33 11-09!5-10 H1-EUt,-12 
Portug. Esc. . abs 80-10-25 80-10-25 80-10-25 80-10-25 80-10-25 80-15-20 
italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1728-28! 1727! 4-34 17271 4-34 1728-28! 1730-31 1732!4-33 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-377g-38!,° | 14-36!,-37 14-36-36!4 14-36!4-'9 14-3834-39!4 14-40!5-4I 
Danish Kr. ... 19-06'-19-62 19-307,-31 lg 19-305g~7, 19-30!,—3,4 19-30!4-3, 19-30!2-31 19 -3134-32'4 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 19-9735—5g 19 -97!g—3g 19-97 9-3, 19-9714-1, | 19-971 4-34 19-99-99! 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United: Stated $ oi. i cis ccntaacce 13i6—'ligce. pm 34—5gc. pm 34—5gc. pm 34-5gc. pm 1-34c. pm 1-7gc. pm 
CUS cisco cay tus kb anaes 1356—'ligc. pm 34—5gc. pm 34—5gc. pm 34—5gc. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 
EL Sicb o> sxeiea.3.0Vee bole 3!5-3c. pm 3'4-234c. pm | 3'4-234c. pm | 3!4-234c. pm | 3!'2-2!oc. pm | 412-3! oc. pm 
I 50d n 0.06 bea leend 3936 e 5-4!oc. pm 5-4loc. pm 5-4!oc. pm 4!—4c. pm 6-5c. pm 6—5c. pm 
OE i ce sides cebaeeeeete toe 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25c. pm 35-25c¢. pm 45-25c. pm 45-25c. pm 
RU IR Ss d'un adele da 8s era 5-4!2c. pm 4!o-4c. pm 4!4-4c. pm 4!5-4c. pm 5—4c. pm 5!15-4!oc. pm 
W. German D-Mk, .....ccccceee 5'4-4apf. pm | 4!2—4pf.:pm 433-37gpf. pm 4!2—4pf. pm 6—5pf. pm 6!2-S!opf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
RSevited Seneas $s isiccicscee ccuclen 2'4-2'gc. pm 2'g-2c. pm 2'g-2c. pm | .2!g-2c. pm 25g-23gc. pm | 27g—25gc. pm 
SIE AD 2.0 Winine seadld snes wate 2!'4-2!gc. pm 2'g—2c. pm [2hig—T'Sigc. pm 2lig—1'5i¢c. pm) 25g—-23gc. pm | 27g—25gc. pm 
EE Ey Soe 15-14!oc. pm | 15-14loc. pm | 15-14!oc. pm | 14'4-1334c. pm 16-15e. pm_ | 16!2-15!oc. pm 
errr 14-13!opf. pm | 13!2-13pf. pm | 13'2-13pf. pm | 13'2-13pf. pm | 16—-14pf. pm 16-14pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine =~ b ubp iene 252/3 | 252/4!2 wad | 2252/3! | 252/2'4 251/9!2 
a sk tek Ee Wie w-ormen s 35-13!2 35-13! ask | 35+ 131, 35-13! | 35-14 


July 21 | July 22 | July 24 | July 25 


July 26 
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JRNS 


a MMR 
19, | July 26, 
toi” 1961 


2,400 -2 
25-1 
2,423 8 


ULONUNG 
soo 
ua~s 


12: 
155- 
258 - 


77 
50:3 


aoowns» 


429-7 
48-0 
18-3 

496-0 
26:0 
° 

° 
5:1 
| £14,553,000. 
125 million on 


yv A WOOD CANNY 


RS 


Months’ Bills 





Ze Allotted 


of at Max. 
ent Rate* 


d. % 
m| 48 
‘Ol | 38 
‘71 | 67 
7 | 49 
04 | 50 
18 | 33 
‘74 | 50 
61 | 61 
14 | 39 
42 | 55 
‘47 | 50 
34 | 46 
20 | 2 
41 | 47 
62 | 66 





s. Ld. secured 
The offer for 
Allotment cut 





July 26 





2:793 616 
2°88! 5-'4 
13 -68!4-3, 
12-05! 4-34 
a 


10-0334-04l, 
He EE ly-12 
80-15-20 
1732!-33 
14:401>-41 

19-3134-32'4 
19°99-99!, 


1-7gc. pm 

1-34c. pm 
4!4-3!oc. pm 

6—5c. pm 
45-25c. pm 
515-4! oc. pm 
6!5-S!opf. pm 


27g—25gc. pm 
27g-25gc. pm 
16'5—15!oc. pm 
16-l4pf. pm 


251/9!2 
35-14 
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Prices and Wages . 








WORLD PRICES 


BCommodity Price Indicator(®) : 


All itOQBE: tees Vine Gosh cckewense ete 
Food ...os.sdilie aie tae cals Adee bane ones © 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries .........- 
Mechanical engimeering..........++++: 
Electrical machinery ...........-0e0-- 
Building and civil engineering ........ 
House Building... veccsecccsccccccces 
Products of : 


All manufacturing industries .........- 
Chemicals and allied trades........... 
Iron ath MOORE. seas bk eece bes ce ob eles 
Textile industry ..... pean kenigewahon.s 
Food manufacturing......seeeecereees 
Commodities : 
Cotton) SOUP Cbassiclescctcenedewsecves 
Wool, ‘FEee seb cisiiadspacercxeeott es 
Rubber, No. § RSS; one month future. 
Softwood, imported.........sseeeeees 
Copper, ex-warehouse .......eeeeeee: 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
All items Ciicieavecedinas 0000 derecnnses 
Food ...< sweet e ees ene onkeebeecuus a2 
All 1RQQBBsice oie Sade codecccasectdeus 
Food . wakged sa 6s GA Dobbs cs O i seees 
Housite cdncy ceed cities ewasiced comliwn 
Clothitaneuss ten cene tepaae oss. amierd 
Fuel and: HERG.e sos cawkess we ceeds bees 
Household durable goods ..........+. 
Drink .abtcesbenele Chawerctes vee bese 
Tobaceth: ¢2-vi volves oad caacdvcbes wakes 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer Spending). ..cccccceessecee: 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
‘mport prices : 

All items viececwcees Savedesese seuss 

Food, drink and tobacco...........:- 

Basic MSt@PiRt: cnéccnseinweee se sienibes 

Fuels . .scuame es cmestibaeck wens cwaiens 

Manufactured goods....ececscecseeees 
Export prices : 

All iteWiajcnntsaneheeakessccvescuues 


Metals . 1 uks ooane bt packed l creawess 

Engineering products ...... Svegeewes 

Textiles (excluding clothing).......... 
Terms of trade: 

Ratio of import to export prices ..... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS (8) 
Tramp shipping freights............. 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : 
- workers (3) ....06. prcsocecwededer 


All workers. ....e00s onedevescetsecnines 
Weekly earnings (5) : 
Men 


Women (full time)......+.s.sss0eeeee 
Youths (4). .sccecees Cede dw ebe eave ieee 
Girls (uiscipaeoe conuens cube tn tata es 


ee ee ee es 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by | -534. 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
by 1-561. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. 
revised and rebased on 1958= 100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). 


“July 12 | july 19 | july 26 
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BRITISH 


Prices and Wages. wseeeees This week - ~ External Trade ...... 


Manpower and Output.... July 22nd Industrial Profits..... 
OVERSEAS 
“Western Europe.......... june [0th United States........ 








196) 
| 96-5 | 94-1 93-9 94:4 
| 93-5 | ott | 982 | 92-1 
| 96-0 | 103-1 | 102-4 | 102-1 
| 123-0 | 116-4 | 14-1 | 114-6 
4 


102-3 100-7 100-9 101-4 
126-7 127-0 127-7 127-8 
117-0 116-9 117-3 117-5 
115-0 116-8 117-3 117-4 
113-9 116-6 117-2 117-3 
113-2 114-6 115-1 115-2 
106-2 105-3 105-4 105-4 
128-3 128-9 128-9 128-9 
100-8 103-8 104-4 104-3 
106-6 106-4 106-4 107-1 
76-1 75-8 75-9 75-5 
78-9 74-2 74-4 78-3 
180-4 118-0 125-1 128-4 
106-6 107-3 107-5 107-3 
100-9 90-0 90-6 92-2 
110-9 112-3 112-7 113-3 
108-9 107-5 107-4 108-0 
276 280 281 282 
286 283 282 284 
186 190 190 193 
271 274 275 275 
279 313 313 313 
298 303 303 304 
256 257 257 257 
449 449 449 449 
38°5 34-9 34-8 34-6 
98 97 98 
95 94 95 %6 
98 94 94 95 
97 96 96 97 
106 107 107 108 
il 112 112 112 
113 115 15 1S 
118 1t9 118 i18 
121 122 124 121 
101 107 106 107 
88 87 87 88 


95-6 106-0 103-2 106-9 


119-9 123-7 123-9 124-2 
119-6 123-4 123-6 123-9 

| 120-7 123-6 124-0 124-2 
122-0 128-8 129-0 129-2 
311 321 322 323 
301 4 

. . 152 7 

135 9 


SSeex S885 


eeeee 





july 
July 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


ily 18 | July 25 


GSE 
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15 
117 
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111-3 


124-5 
124-1 
124-8 
129-8 


324 


a more up-to-date pattern of tramp shipping movements and uses the average freights in 1960 as the basis of comparison; 1958 and 1959 figures on the 
1952=100 have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by |-348, freights in 1960 being considerably lower than they were in 1952. 
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(2) The interim index of retail prices has becn linked, back to 1938 with the aid o/ 
(3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throu 
(5 oo er made twice a year; annual figures relate to October s irvey. 
evised series. 


out 


(6) Index 
(8) The series has been revised by the Chamber o: Shippin i reflect 
baiis of 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Senior 


Commercial 
Executive 


Turbine Gears Limited, a company specialising in the design and sale 


of gears and gear units of all kinds, 


wish to recruit a first-class Com- 


mercial Executive who qvill be directly responsible to the Managing 
Director. 


Applicants, aged 30-40, should have had experience in the sale of 
capital goods including dealing with customers and staff, estimating, 


budgetary and cost control, and 


the co-ordination of production 


problems. A sound engineering background would be an advantage. 


This is an important post offering every opportunit 
with a member company of the progressive and 

Engineering Limited at their Cheadle Heath headquarters. 
salary will be offered to the right man. 


pension scheme, 


for advancement 
ast-growing Simon 
A first-class 
Excellent conditions and 


Please write, giving full career details and quoting reference HS.51/C, 


to: The Chief Personnel Officer, 


HENRY SIMON (HOLDINGS) 


LTD., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Cheshire. 


Turbine Gears 


UNESTABLISHED DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 

Several vacancies, mainly in the Provinces, 
for men or women with knowledge of economics, 
organising ability, preferably with experience 
of public speaking and voluntary organisations. 
University education desirable. National salary 
£775 “age 25 and over) to £1,430. Possible 
establishment later. Application forms from 
Manager (PE 1847), Ministry of Labour, Pro- 
fessional & Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Closing 
date for completed application forms, Friday, 
August 18, 1961. 


OAD RESEARCH LABORATORY 

(D.S.LR.), Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
requires Civil Engineers, Physicists, Mathemati- 
cians, Statisticians in the Senior Scientific and 
Scientific Officer grades for work in the Tropical 
Section. Duties concern problems of road build- 
ing and road transport in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas, involving soil mechanics, traffic 
engineering, and economics studies. Section is 
based at Harmondsworth and work involves 
regular visits overseas with, in some instances, 
postings for periods of one or two years on 
specific projects: usual Foreign Service Allow- 
ances apply. Qualifications: list or 2nd Class 
Hons. degree. For S.S.O. some years of 
appropriate post-graduate research is required. 
Salary—within range—S.O. £773-£1,267; S.S.O. 
£1,392-£1,714. Prospects of promotion to Prin- 
cipal Scientific Officer (range up to £2,478) 
with possibility of higher posts. Laboratory is 
expected to move to Crowthorne, Near Brack- 
nell, Berkshire, in 1963-64.—Application Form 
and further information from Director of Road 
ae (address above) quoting ROAD 


HEINZ” 





MEMBER COMPANY 


LTD SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


BP has a vacancy for a male SENIOR 
MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT aged 
35-40 to work in London Head Office. A gra- 
duate in Economics, Statistics or Mathematics 
is required. He must have at least five years’ 
experience in the supervision of Market Sur- 
veys and the interpretation of results with an 
Advertising Agency, Market Research Agency 
or Commercial Organisation. A knowledge of 
French and German would be useful. Some 
travel abroad is involved. Part of the duties 
will be the co-ordination of market research 
activities throughout the BP Group. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience, Non- 
contributory Pension Scheme.—Write giving 
full particulars, quoting reference H.5568, to 
Hr — cio Hanway House, Clark’s Place, 





For further appointments and other 
classified ——— see page 
00 





BC requires Trainees for posts in News and 

Current Affairs covering Sound and Tele- 
vision News and Sound Current Affairs depatt- 
ments. Candidates must have writing ability 
and be able to show keen interest in current 
affairs. After a training period trainees will 
be able to compete for posts as sub-editors, 
script-writers, reporters, or producers, in Lon- 
don or the Regions. Candidates with a strong 
preference for Regional work should say so. 
Progress is possible, in competition, to senior 
editorial/production posts. Training salary, 
according to qualifications, not less than £1,060 
p.a, Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.329) should reach Appointments Officer, 
— House, London, W.1, within five 
jays. 


MARKET 
ANALYST 


An Economist, aged 24-28, is required to study sales, market research, test 
market results and other data and to provide an efficient market intelligence 
service to senior executives of the Company. 


A graduate in Economics or Statistics would be preferred but the really 


essential qualifications are an enquiring 
experience in the consumer goods field 


mind and at least two years’ practical 


This appointment carries excellent conditions of employment and a good 
commencing salary which will be progressive on a personal merit basis. 


Applications detailing qualifications and briefly outlining experience to 


date should be addressed 


@he Personnel Officer, 

H. J. Heinz Company Limited, 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, 
London, N.W.10. 





«for Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
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production and distribution industries. 


ECONOMIST /STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited from ‘Honours 
Graduates for the appointment of Economist/ 
Statistician with the Committee for Scotland 
and Northern Ireland of the White Fish 
Authority. 

Generally the duties are to undertake econo- 
mic surveys and research covering the various 
sections of the fishing industry and to main- 
tain and analyse fishery statistics. 

Applications should be made on_ the 
prescribed form. Intending applicants may 
obtain further particulars regarding duties and 
conditions of service and the form of applica- 
tion from the Secretary/Solicitor, Committee 
5 Forres 
Street, Edinburgh. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


POSTS AS INSPECTOR OF TAXES 
IN THE INLAND REVENUE 


Pensionable vacancies in all parts of 
the United Kingdom for men and 
women aged at least 20$ and under 
28 on August 1, 1961 (with exten- 
sion for those h regular service 
in H.M. Forces or H.M. Overseas 
Civil Service). Candidates must have 
(or obtain in 1961) a first or second 
class honours degree, or be Chartered 
or Certified Accountants with at least 
2 years’ practical experience since 
qualifying. 


_Selection by group tests and inter- 
re to be held at intervals throughout 


Inspectors of :Taxes are in close con- 
tact with the full range of industrial 
and commercial life of the country,.and 
their work affords them considerable 
responsibility and ~° independence.. of 
decision. Your Local Tax Inspector 
will gladly tell you anything you Want 
to know about the job. 


Salary scale (Inner London) £783 — 
£1,490; starting salary may be above 
minimum. Prospects of promotion to 
nearly 1,500 posts with maxima rang- 
ing from £2,132 to £5,015. 


Write for full details and application 
form to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting 369/61/50. Early 
application advised. 


ATIONAL Council of Social Service has 

interesting senior headquarters administra- 
tive vacancy with National Old People’s Wel- 
fare Council. Knowledge of social services and 
experience in preparing publications essential; 
degree or diploma desirable. Starting salary 
£750 to £800 p.a.; superannuation scheme.— 
Details and application forms from 26 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1; closing date September Ist. 





interests. 


ing. 


What do people think of a product 2? How and why do 
people’s preferences and buying habits change 7 HoW much 
should be spent on consumer advertising, and. how much on 
retail promotion ? Is direct mail a useful promotion method, 
or is it wasteful ? 


The Marketing Research Section of British Nylon Spinners (located in modern offices in 
Knightsbridge) is trying to answer these questions and others like them. The Company 
makes yarn only, not cloth or clothes, and problems arise at every stage in the clothing 
A large continuous programme of research is 
already in operation (much of it pioneering in nature). This is now being expanded, and 
the central planning unit of the Section needs strengthening. 


We are looking for graduates (preferably Economists, Sociologists or Psychologists) 
to take part in this interesting work. Applications from men or women, aged not 
more than thirty, should be addressed to The Personnel Manager, 


British Nylon Spinners Limited, 


PONTYPOOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
and should quote ref. M/12. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT—BRAZIL 


A Qualified Accountant of wide experience, age 35-45, is 
required in Sao Paulo for the Brazilian Subsidiary of Reckitt & 
Colman Holdings Limited—a large British Group with world-wide 


Recent experience in Brazil, a thorough knowledge of the 
Portuguese language and of local legal and tax requirements, are 
essential. The emphasis will be on finance and management account- 


This is a senior position, which carries excellent salary, home 
leave, car, pension fund and other benefits. 


Replies to The Secretary, 160 Dansom Lane, Hull, E. Yorks. . 






















QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE 


- (UNIVERSITY: OF LONDON) 


CAMPDEN_ HILL ROAD, LONDON, W; 

RESEARCH SOCIOLOGIST required in th 
DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION for q 
investigation of social factors affecting nut 
tion. The duties may include some teachin 
for B.Sc. (Nutrition) Course. Salary in th 
range £1,110 — £1,460. Applications to i 
Secretary by August 18th, 


WRITER INTERESTED IN 


Excellent salary for writing and cditi 
prospectuses, bi-annual reports, leaflets, etc 


within a company responsible for large invest 
ments. You must be able to write clearly 
concisely and persuasively —Box 1534. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


CHAIR OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the Chair 
Statistics tenable in the Newcastle Division 
the University. This is a newly established po 
and the candidate selected will be expected 
take up the appointment on January 1, 196 
or such other date as may be arranged. f 
in accordance with the Professorial s¢ 
(£2,600-£3,000 a year) with family allowal 
and membership of F.S.S.U.—Further pa 
lars may be obtained from’ the. undersigne 
with whom applications (12..copies) must 
lodged not later than September 25, I 
(Candidates outside the British Isles may subi 
one copy only.) “ 

Registrar, Durham. University Office, | 
Kensington Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne, 4 

July 12, 1961. a aE Py 2 ’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBUR 
CHRISTCHURCH. NEW ZEALAND 


LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 


Applications are invited for the above-mt 
tioned: position in the .Department of Acco 
ancy. , University training, teaching expel 
and: practical] experience in at least one mi 
field of ‘accounting are desirable qualification 

The. salary’ range is £1,250 to £1,700 0 
annum, The annual increment within the ra 
is £75 and the initial salary will depend 0 
qualifications and experience. F 

Approved fares to Christchurch will 
allowed for an appointee, his wife and chi 
ren. In addition, actual removal expenses ¥! 
be allowed within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to? 
method ‘of’ application may be obtained fté 
the Secretary, Association of Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Marlboro 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close in New Zealand and 
don on August 31, 1961. 
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Binet Jamaica Cigars these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
fp insurance service why not consult’ us. 
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TOW FOR YACHT 
IN TROUBLE IN SURF 


TENBY, PEMBROKESHIRE. At 1.10 on the afternoon of 
the 10th July, 1960, the coastguard informed the honorary 
secretary that a yacht was apparently in trouble and was 
drifting towards Pendine. Someone on board was waving a 
shirt. The life-boat Henry Comber Brown was launched five 
minutes later in a moderate south-westerly breeze. The sea 
was rough, and it was one hour before low-water. When the 
life-boat reached the area indicated she found two yachts on 
the beach, one of them labouring violently in the surf. A line 
was passed to this yacht, and the life-boat towed her to 
Saundersfoot. The other yacht was not in 
trouble. The life-boat then returned to her 
station, which she reached at 3.15. 

This is another true story of the Life-Boat 


. Service—typical of the work that is going on 
day and night, year in, year out. 





The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is 


A Welsh a supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS TO:— , 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


R.N.L.I. 


GROWTH OF A NATION: In a series No. 4 


COTTON 


e 
e 


A Wealth 
of 


J apanese 


“KID? 


A wealth of Japanese wool and cotton “KIJI" (materials) 
of top quality are in supply to meet the world’s demand. -In 
fact, since the war, Japan has become one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of wool textiles, 


The Nippon Kangyo Bank regards all of Industry as 
important to the success of our nation and the progress of 
The Nippon Kangyo Bank. “Kangyo” means “industrial and 
commercial promotion”, therefore, our efforts bend constantly 
toward assisting foreign trading firms in addition to helping 
develop local firms. Our worldwide facilities await your 
patronage. 


World-wide Banking Facilities 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 122 branches throughout Japan 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 1 Royal Exchange Ave., London, E.C. 3, England 


TAIPEL BRANCH - NEW YORK OFFICE _ TEL: MANSION HOUSE 1797 
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The starting POINT is of crucial importance... 


when deciding to 


BUY and SELL in AFRICA 


TRIPOLI INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


opens from | 
20th FEBRUARY — 20th MARCH, 1962 


It offers the foothold for trade not only in Africa, 
but in Arab countries, too. 


Tripoli International Fair—Libya—P.0. Box 891 


| 
The pump 
with GUTS ! 


Before this Mono Pump was installed in an 
Australian meat factory, each day 10 men 
wheeled 80 trolleys of offal to the 
digesters. With automatic control of 
the Mono Pump only 2 men are 
now employed at the receiving 
end—another instance of 
the versatility of the Mono 
Pump which has 

power in its suction and 
punch in its delivery. 













MONO PUMPS LIMITED 


Mono House, Sekforde St., London, E.C.1. 


Tel: CLE 8911 Grams: Monopumps, Phone, London 
and at Birmingham, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Wakefield. 
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‘The Secretary of 


THE CIB. SOCIETY OF 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


15, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone AVENUE 2983 They’re , quiet, hard-working and ambitious. 
— The aioe tiie toa acs of the country to 
another. But they’ve one in common...a 





What are they like? 


Will be pleased to Be a 
send a list of members | ssi e.tisadia way": inormation tat 
to anyone seeking the —_2bammarres conan pain a tot gr 


FREE BOOKLET 
services of a 
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‘This summer, Pan Am offers far more 
transatlantic jet service than any 
other airline—72 big jets every week 
from Europe to the U.S.A.—serving 
22 cities in Europe, 11 in the United 
States. Your choice of first-class 
President Special or low-fare Rainbow 
Economy service on every flight. 
Equally important is the knowl- 
edge that you are flying with the 
world’s most experienced airline. 
This Priceless Extra of Experience 
is reflected in many things: in the 


faces of the Pan Am pilots and flight 
crews, in the spotless condition— 


o 
¢ 


RRO 


Pan Am has moré mnillion-mile pilots than any other airline 


Choose Pan Am. . . relax with the world’s most experienced airline 


inside and out—of your airplane, in 
the way youare cared for by Pan Am’s 
flight attendants, in the gracious 
manner they serve the rare wines 
and gourmet meals. 


For the ultimate in convenience and 
comfort fly Pan Am—the world’s 
most experienced airline. See your 
Travel Agent or call your nearest 
Pan Am office. 


RIERA IR POD RR BR EE 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 

FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 

FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST ’ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








